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PREFACE. 


Of tile tVillDwiii^’ tilitdies, three have already appeared iii 
German periudiealri, and one (that on the Koran) forms pail 
of the article i\IoHAMMEDANl3ll in the 9th edition of the 
Encjjdopwdla Britaanica. But all four have been consider- 
ably revised. The remaining essays were written in the 
course of last year. The fourth, fifth, and sixth, and to some 
extent the second and third also, may bo regarded as sup- 
plementing Aug. iMiillor’s excellent History of Islam. I 
have made careful use of all the .sources that were accessible 
to me, but have cited them only rarely. I hope I have been 
fairly successful in oliliterating the traces of laboiious study, 
while, at the same time, I trust that the book may be found 
to be of some value, even to the specialist. 

The account of ilansiir’s reign is preceded by a brief rdsurnf 
of the antecedent history, and of the beginnings of the Abbasid 
dynasty: it was imjio.ssible otherwise to exhibit the per- 
sonality of Maiisiir in a propier light. Less organically 
connected with their context are the paragraphs at the close 
of the essay upon King Theodore. But the interest which 
Abyssinia now has, even for the ordinary newspaper readei-, 
justifies, I think, the few words on its history after the death 
of that king, and the forecast of its future. I take this 
opportunity of mentioning that an Italian of thorough insight 
and information has exjiresscd to me his entire concurrence 
with the opinions indicated in the paragraphs in question. 
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But I must earnestly beg those who read what I have there 
said not to leap to the conclusion that I have the same 
opinion about the German as about the Italian enterprises 
in Africa. 

My old friend, De Goeje, of Leyden, has frequently given 
me valuable assistance in the history of the servih* wai, 
especially on geographical points. I am also indebted foi 
some geographical notes to my friend G. Hoffmann, of Kiel. 

In speaking of medimval times I have often retained the 
familiar classical names of Oriental countries, such as 
Babylonia instead of Irak, MesoiJotamia for Jezira, in the 
belief that most readers will find this more convenient. 

Where, in the Mohammedan dates, the day of the week 
and the day of the month did not seem to agree, I have, in 
reducing them to terms of the Julian calendar, of course 
held invariably to the day of the week ; in the rude Moham- 
medan reckoning by lunar months errors of two, or even of 
three days are quite common. As the Mohammedan months 
seldom, and the Mohammedan years never, coincide with 
ours, I have occasionally found it necessary, where my 
authorities gave only the year and the mouth, to leave 
the question open as between two years or months of 
the Juhan calendar. So also with the Syrian (Seleucid) 
years, which are strictly Jidian indeed, but begin with 1st 
October, not 1st January. 

The transcription of Oriental names and other words gives 
their pronunciation only approximately. S is always to be 
pronounced sharp, as in so«y, this; z is the English z, as in 
razor. H is always a distinctly audible consonant, even in 
such words as Allah. Long vowels in Aral^ic and Persian are 
indicated thus (— ), but in some cases this diacritical mark 
has been omitted (viz. in the first syllable of Inin, Isfi, Amid, 
Amol, Aderbijan, and in the word Islam). In words belonging 
to other Oriental languages than the Arabic and Persian, I 
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i;ise(.l the inai'k liut rarely, ay in many instances I could 
iiut t/ell whethei a vowel denoted as long in the written 
char; icter was (or is) actually so pronounced. 

T'^r Orientalists I may mention, further, that in the 
folk iwiiig pages I have in Persian geographical names 
folio wed the iiiodern pronunciation, and thus have avoided 
the Ejoiuids e and o'. 

Iri the English translation some slips of the original 
German edition have been corrected, partly at the instance 
of m;j\- friend Professor Eobertson Smith. 

I TH. XOLDEKE. 

STlgi..ssEVEo, lith July 1S92. 
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SOME CHAEACTEEISTICS OF THE SEMITIC 
IIACEI 

OxE of the most dilhciilc tasks of the historian is to depict 
the moral physiognomy of a nation in such a way that no 
trait shall be lost, and none exayuerated at the cost of the 
others. The difficulty of the task may be best appreciated 
by considering how complicated a thing, full of apparent 
contradictions, individual character is, and that the historian 
who seeks to define the character of a nation, or perhaps of 
a race embracing many nation.s, has to deal with a still 
nrore complex jilienomenoir, nrade up of widely curying 
individuals. This dilhculty, indeed, is not equally great 
with all nation.s. The comrnorr characters of the Semitic 
rrations are in many respects so definite and strongly 
marked, that on the whole they are more easily portrayed 
than those of the .small G-reek i>eople, which, although at 
bottom a unity, embraced a great variety of distinct local 
types, — Athenians as well as Ilceotiaiis, Coiiiiihians as well 
as Spartans, Arcadians and ^Eloliaus as well as hlilesian.s 
and Sybarites. And yet it is no C'ery easy matter to form 
an estimate of the irsvchic.d characteristies of the Semite.'-, 
— witness the Contradictory judgmerrts passed on them b\' 
srreh distinguished sclrolars as Ileriarr arrd Sleiirthal. I have 
no rnirrd to attempt a rrew prortrait of the Semitic type of 
hurnairity. All that I intend is to offer a few eorrtribrrtioris 
to the srrlrject, corrnecting rrry rerrrarks, whether Ijy rvay of 
^ Originally pubiiahed in La ntutn Rtichj li. p. SSI stpp 
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agreement or, occasionally, by way of dissent, with a well- 
written and ingenious essay of the learned orientalist 
Chwolson, which is mainly directed against Eenand In 
this the author is successful in refuting some of Eenan’s 
unfavourable criticisms on the Semitic charactei’. But his 
own judgments are not always strictly impartial; he is 
himself of Jewish extraction, and in some particulars offers 
too favourable a picture of the Semitic race, to which he is 
proud to belong. 

Chwolson rightly lays empliasis upon the enormous im- 
portance of inborn qualities for nations as well as for indi- 
A’iduals : but he is not free from exaggeration in his attempts 
to minimise the intluence of religion and laws on the one 
hand, of geographical position and of climate on the other. 
The inhabitants of Paraguay were savage Indians like their 
neighbours in Brazil and in the Argentine countries ; but 
under the despotic discipline of the Jesuits and their secular 
successors, they grew into a nation which thirty years ago 
fought to the death against overwhelming odds for its 
country and its chief. Islam, Christianity, and Buddhism 
have exercised a powerful iiiHuenee for gr.iod ui’ for evil even 
on the character of nations already cir’ilised. In like 
manner, climate and geographical position are very im- 
portant factors in the formation of national chai'acter. 
Could we observe the first beginnings of nations, they would 
perhaps be found to be the decisive factors. Peoples that 
are, so to speak, adult, and possessed of a developed civilisa- 
tion, are naturally much less susceptible to such influences 
than the savage child of nature. But they are not wholly 
independent of them ; isolated countries in particular, with 
strongly marked geogi'aj)hical pjeculiarities, such as ele\'ated 
mountain regions, lonely islands, and above all desert lands 
— not to speak of polar regions — exercise this influence in a 
^ Die Sem'dibclitn Yullxr, Berlin 1S72. 
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high degiee. Ethiiologically the Persians and the Hindoos 
are very closely related, yet their characters differ eiicirin- 
ously ; and this ninst be mainly ascrilied to the geographi- 
cal contrast between their seats. The Persians dwell on a 
lofty plateau, exposed to Aiolent vicissitudes of cold and 
heat, and in great part unfit for cultivation ; the Pliiidoos in 
a region of tropical luxuriance. Chwolsoii points to the 
enormous difference between the ancient and the modeiii 
Egj^tians as a convincing proof that race character is little 
dependent upon local eiiviiunraent : but really we see in 
Egypt how a country with such niaiked peculiaiities forces 
its inhabitants into conformity with itself. Jlunziger, in 
his day luirpiestionably the best authority upon Xorth- 
Eastern Africa, brings out in a few masteily touches the 
essential likeness of modem to ancient Egypt. I will quote 
only one of his remarks : “• The ancient Egyptians,” he says, 
“ were not so far ahead of the modern as we are sometimes 
ready to imagine ; then, as now, hovels adjoined palaces, 
esoteric science coexisted with crass igiioiance,” and so 
forth.i In the history of ancient Egypt, extending as it 
does through milleiniiums, there naturally occur alternati.' 
periods of prosperity and of decay ; we may luU venture to 
compare the time of the IMaineluke sultans and the Turkish 
rule with that of the pyr.imid-huilder.s : but it seems to me 
a very fair ipiestion whether the civilisation of Egt pt during 
the best period of the Fatimids did not stand (piite as hieh 
as the liighest attained under the Pharaohs. The main 
difference is that the Egyptians m remote antiquity had no 
neighbonrs who stood on any sort of e(|uality with tliem, 
and tints they received no consideral de intiueitces from 
without; hut this was also the reason why their civilisation 
so soon became stationary. 

Chwolson might liave made more of the pi.iiut that peoples 
^ 0 itajYdcanhdit Stndttn, p. 5 ff. 
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are not rigid Irodies incapalde of modification, but orgaiiisnis 
that can develop and ussuuilate, — organisms offering a vary- 
ing resistance to external inffuences, but iu the long coru'se 
of centuries capaljle of such transformation that their early 
character can only be recognised in some minor features. 
Many a touch in the iMagyar still reminds us of his Asiatic 
origin ; yet, on the whole, he has more reseml^lance to any 
line of the civilised peoples of Europe than to his nearest 
relations on the Ural. 

Similarly, in chawing the chui-aeter of the Semites, the 
historian must guard against taking the Jews of Europe as 
pure representatives of the race. These have maintained 
many featimes of their primitive type with reniarkalde 
tenacity, but they have become Europeans all the same : and, 
moreover, many peculiarities by which they are marked are 
not so much of old Semitic origin as a result of the special 
history of the Jews, and in particular of continued oppres- 
sion, and of that long isolation from other peoples, which 
was partly their own choice and partly imposed upon 
them. 

Our dehiieatioii of the Semites must begin with the 
Arabs, Hebrews, and Syrians (Aranueans), the last named of 
whom, however, have never constituted a closely - welded 
natiouahty, politically or otherwise. Of the inner life of the 
Plicenicians and some minor Semitic nations of antiquity, 
we know very little. The whole character of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, which in many respects differs widelv 
fi'om that of the other Semites, is steadily coming more and 
mure to light through the arduous labours of cuneiform 
bchulars, but we are still far from knowing it neaiiv so 
iiitmuitely as we know that of the three first-iueiitiuiied 
peoples. Moreover, it still remains iiiidetenuined how far 
iioii-Seiiiitic people may have had a share in the conimeiice- 
meiit of the high and extremely ancient civihsatiou of 
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Babylon. To make the pictui’e complete it ^yuul^l be neces- 
barv, of course, to bring in also the black Semites of 
Abyssinia and the adjoining regions ; but these to all 
appearance owe their origin to an interminaling of Arab 
Semites with Africans: indeed, they are fur the iinjst part 
only Seinitised “Hamites,” and have accordingly retained 
much pristine African savagery, especially as they were 
always strongly exposed to the indueuce of non-Semitic 
nations dwelling around and anrong tlieiii. Besides, there is 
much to be said for neglecting undeveloped or atrophied 
members when delineating the character of a group of 
peoples. 

The religion of the Semites is the first thing that demands 
our attention, and that, not solely on account of the influence 
it has exerted on us in Europe. Eenan is right in neglect- 
ing the beginnings of Semitic religion, and taking the resrrlts 
of their religious develojnnerrt arrd their terrdency to inorro- 
tlieisrn as the really important thing. The complete cictory 
of ruonotheisin, it is true, was first achieved within historical 
times anrong the Israelites; but strong terrderieies irr the 
same directiorr aiipear also anrong the other Semitic })eoples, 
Henan is also right in reckoning Christianity as only in part 
a Serrritic religiorr, for even its origin presu}iposed a world 
fructified li}- Greek ideas, and it was mainly through irun- 
Senritic iirfluences that it became a world-rcligiorr ; rray, we 
may almost say that the changes which have taken place in 
Christiarrity frorrr the Eefurmation onwards consist irr a more 
and m(jre complete elirniiratiorr of its Semitic elements. 
Islanr, orr the other luind, in its pure Arabic feiriii, tlu^ 
doctrirre of Mohammed arrd of his disciples, which fur a 
ceirtury past has agaiir been preached in its purity by tlie 
Wahhabites 1 irr the country of its birth, is tlie logical per- 
fectiorr of Semitic religion, with the imperrtatiun (jf only (jiie 
^ See lieluw, !>. 103. 
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fundamental idea, though that is indeed a very important 
one, namely, the conception of a resurrection and of a life in 
heaven which had already been adopted hy Judaism and 
ChristianityJ Islam is infinitely hard and one-sided, but in 
its crude simplicity strictly logical. Mohammed cannot in 
strictness be called a great man, and yet the appearance of 
the religion which found in him such clear and energetic 
expression — a religion which in one rapid march of conquest 
first subdued the Semitic world already ripe for the change, 
and then brought imder its sway numerous other peoples 
both civiKsed and savage — was the most important mani- 
festation the Semitic genius e\-er made. In the religious 
portions of the Old Testament we find tliat more inward 
warmth of feeling and that richer fancy which distinguished 
the aircient Helrrew from the Arab. AVhen we read the 
Psahns and the Prophets, even without the customary 
idealising spectacles, we shall jdace them — and not from the 
merely asthetic point of view only — far aljove the Koran. 
But the result of the religious development of the Old 
Testament — the i-eligion of Ezra, of the Pliari.sees, and of 
the Puibbins — can hardly be said to stand higher than 
Islam. 

The eireigy and simplicity of Semitic ideas in religion are 
not favourable to a complicated mythology. Where any- 
thing of the s(jrt is met with among them, it is either of 
purely foreigir provenance, or has arisen througli admixture 
with foreign elements. This holds good perhaps even of the 
Babylonian mythology (which, for the rest, is somewhat 
formless ), certainly of all the variety of Gnostic sects, and 
in a large measure also of the ulficial Christianity as it is 
found among Semites. Mystical doctrines with them easily 
degenerate into crudeness; comj)are, for example, the reli- 

' Strictly speaking, this idea is itself but a conglomerate of Persian reli- 
gious teachings and Greek thought with Semitic accretions. 
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gion of the purely Semitic Druses with analogous plienoiiieua 
of Persian and Indian origin. 

Even in the field of rehgion the nations of Indo-European 
ci\'ilisatiuii display a richer genius than the Semites ; lait 
they lack that tremendous energy which produced the Ijelief 
in the unity of God, not as a result of scientific lellection, 
ljut as a moral demand, tolerating no contradiction. This 
strength of faith, which has subdued the world, is necessaril}- 
associated with much A iuleuce and exclush'eness. Xowheie 
is the uiicouipri.iiuising spirit of the Old Tc.staiuent nioic 
iuipressive than in its half-mythical and yet thoroughly 
historical portrait of Elijah, that magnificent ideal of piuphecy 
in its i:eal fur the Lord. I cannot understand how Chwolson 
will scai'cely admit the existence of religions ecstasy among the 
Semites, when the Old Testament is full of evidences of high 
imaginative exaltation in its prophets as well as in those of 
Baal; nay, in Hebrew the very woul ‘-to behave as a 
prophet” {hi(hnuhle) also means simply “• to behave madly, 
to rave.” Ecstasy, the condition in which the religiously- 
inspired man believes himself to hold immediate converse 
with God, was to the prophets themselves the subjecti\'e 
attestation of their vocation. Hot less deeply looted in 
their religion is that ISeniitic faiuaieism which Cliwolsou 
would also fain deny. “Take heed to thyself lest thou make 
a covenant with the inliahitants of the land whither thou 
goest, lest it be for a snare in the midst of thee; hut ye 
shall Iireak down their altars, and dash in pieces their 
images, and ye shall cut down their groves ” fEx. xxxi\-. 
12, I;!) — ill such or similar terms run tho.se strict commaiid.s, 
which were indeed just itla hie at the time, lint none the le.s.s 
bear witness to frightful exclusiveness and ligid fanaticism. 
In the same spiiit the fulloweis of Baal destioy the altars of 
Jehovah and slay His prophets (1 Kings xi.x. 10). The 
captives and ju’opeity taken by the Israelites from their 
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enemies were often devoted to destruction in honour of 
Jehovah (hcrc/ii). By the inscription of king i\Iesha we now 
know that the Moabites practised the same thing on a laige 
scale, in honour of their god Cheiiiosh. The Gieek trans- 
lation of licrcm is cnatlicma, properly “ a dedicatory gift ; ” 
the cry, “ Anathema sit,” so often heard in Christendom, is an 
inheritance from the Semites. I grant that religious fanati- 
cism has been powerful elsewhere, and Yurticularly where 
there has been a strong yaiestly class, as in India ; Imt for the 
Semitic religions, fanaticism is cliaracteristic. Among the 
Persian priests of the Susanian period it first liecame power- 
ful under Semitic influence and in conflict with Semitic 
religion. The same trait is conspicuous in Islam. There, 
indeed, it is more deeply rooted, and of stricter inward 
necessity, than in Christianity, though it has seldom risen 
to such heights of atrocity as it has sometimes reached in 
the latter. "When all has been said, Mo.slems are ’ bound to 
regard all peace with mdjelievers as a truce nior'ely — an 
olrligatioir at this day much nurr-e cividly preserrt to the 
nrirrds of the vast maj<rrity of Mohanimedarrs tharr Eiiro- 
pearrs usually suspect. 

Another side of their religious narrowiress is showir irr the 
wide diffusion which hmnan saeriflce continued tir have 
amongst highly civilised Semites. Amongst the ancient 
Hebrews, indeed, only isolated traces of it eoirtinue to lie 
met with (as also among the Greeks) ; but as king Mesha 
sacrificed his sorr hr his need (2 Kings hi. 27), sn also did 
Carthagiirian generals centuries afterwards. In fact, exten- 
sive hiinran sacrifices were offered to a god in Carthage ever y 
year, and as late as the foirrth century r,.C., the distress into 
which Agathocles brought the city (in 310) was attrilurted to 
the wrath of the deity because the rich had begmr to cause 
prrrchased childrerr to be ottered iirstead of their owir ; oir 
this account the horrible custom was again r-e-established in 
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all its simplicity (Diodor. xx. 14). Among the Arah.s also see 
meet with human sacrifice : only a century before Dlohammed, 
the Arab prince of Hira, a town that contained a large 
Cliristian piipulation, sacrificed four bundled nuns whom he 
had taken in war to his goddess Ozza (the planet Yeiius). Tn 
the Semitic religions occasional traces of }irimitive rudeness 
in ideas and manners are continually cropping up. In Mecca 
reverence is still paid to the black stone, a relic of the once 
widely-diffused worship of stone-feti.shes, of which traces are 
found even in the Old Testament. To the same category 
lielongs the retention, both in Judaism and in Mohaninrecl- 
anisni, of the old custom of ciicumcision. A.s the unchaste 
worship of female goddesses was specially in Axigiie among 
the ancient Semites, so even now it happens in Aral' 
countries, that amongst people who pass for thoroughly holy 
and world-weaned (often simply insane) the grossest excesses 
are regarded as holy deeds ; this, to be sure, is only popular 
belief, and has never been sanctioneil by orthodox theo- 
logians. It is a high prerogative of the Old Testament that. 
smTOiuided by unchaste religious seixices, it sternh' haiiishes 
all such iriiuiorality from its worship of Jehor-ah. 

Iir rlenying to the Semites iir general any tendency to 
asceticism and monkery, Chwolsoir is not entirely wrong, hut 
neither is he perfectly right. Tn the first place, it is fair to 
say that such a tendency is hardly in a.ny instance character- 
istic of a nation as a whole. And then, again, the Old 
Testament does look upon the Xazirate (^aiid also the rule of 
the IJeclia bites, who, amongst other things, alistained from 
wine) as sometliiiig meritorious ; the Jewish Esseiies were 
neither nrore nor less thair a monastic order ; and the Old 
Testament and the Koran alike contain some precepts either 
wholly or pailially ascetic in their character. It nnrst, 
howec'er, he conceded tliat the precejrts are not exorljitant, 
and that some of them (such as the prohibition of wine) are 
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veiy suitable for Asiatic and African countries. Yet it must 
always be remembered that in all Christendom, Egt pt apart, 
it will be difficult to find such an insane and soul-destruying 
asceticism as was practised by the purely Semitic Syrians 
from about the fourth to the seventh ceiitnry.^ 

The Old Testament almost everywhere breathes a purely 
ethical spirit, and seeks to conceive of the Godhead as morally 
perfect ; l3ut this view is not wholly strange to other nations. 
The Eonian “ Jupiter optiinus maxinms” is surely intended 
to express moral perfection as well as the highest power ; 
and amongst the Greeks there arose, at a tolerably early 
date, a view which freed the gods of the objectionable 
features attriliuted to them by the ancient myths. But if 
the Israelite (like other Semitic peoples) regards his God as 
the merciful and gracious One, it by no means follows that 
he is disposed to allow this mercy and grace to extend to 
other men. The ethical prescriptions of the Old Testament 
are often unduly idealised. The command to love one's 
neighbour has reference, in the Old Testament, only to people 
of one’s own nation. Cosmopolitan ideas appear occasionally 
in some of the prox)hets, hut only in germ, and always in 
such a way that Israel and Israel's sanctuary remain exalted 
above all The cosmopolitanism without which 

Christianity would be inconceivable, could nut gain any 
strength until after Hellenic and Oriental ideas had begun 
to cumbiiie. Y'hether the xireeex>ts in Deuteronomy, which 
enjoin humanity in war and otherwise, give as favourable a 
testimony to the mild disjiosition of the ancient Israelites as 
is sometimes sup^josed, is very doubtful. I’erhaps they 
indicate the very contrary. Chwolsou himself x>oints out 
that among the lying Persians the duty of truthfulness has 
from of old been s^jecially insisted <311 : and I belie\'e it 
would be possil.ile to prove that the hot-blooded ancient 
* See below, “ Some Syrian Saints.” 
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Semites had a strong vein of ferocity. The great humanity 
and helle^■C)lenc•e of the Jews of to-day, a result of their 
peculiar history, can certainly not be adduced as e\’idence 
to the contrary. 

In political life the Semites have done more than is 
cominuidy supposed. It is true that we find aiiajiig them, 
on the one hand, a lawless and highly - divided state of 
society, in which even the rudiments of political authority 
are hardly known (as among the ancient and modem 
Eedouiiis), and, on the other, unlimited despotism. In the 
first century of Islam the former of these conditions was 
almost irnmediatel}' replaced Iry the latter. Chwolson ought 
rrot to derry the despotic character (jf the Omayyad caliphate, 
which was purely Semitic, and not half -Persian, like that of 
the Abbiisids in Bagdad. The Arabs of tlrat age, in fact, 
could hardly think of a ruler at all as witlnrut absolute 
authority. Even the individual governor or geireral, as long 
as he is in office, has full aird unlimited (lower. Even those 
radical farratics, tlie Kharijites, who recognised only a perfect 
Moslenr as ruler, whether great or small,^ gave alisoliite 
authority to their leader, if only he did not apostatise from 
the faith. If, indeed, he did this — and the doeisiorr on this 
point of fact eaeh reserved for himself — they deposed him, 
arid at that period the uetnal rulers and chiefs had to reckon 
very strictly with the clews and wishe.s of their fighting 
subjects ; but in theory they were unrestricted in tbeir 
actions, and a strong and capable prince in .-ome degree 
actually was so. It was otlierwise, however, in ancient 
Israel. We can still discern tliat in both kingdoms the 
sovereigns were in many points limited hy .survivals of tlie 
old aiistocratie eoiistitution. To get rid of Xahoth, pneeu 
Jezebel reipiired the seiiteiiee of a public ussernl'ly, whieli 
she secured by false witnesses (1 Kings xxi. ). The narrator 
^ Sue Itelitw, SO. 
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therefore gives us to understand that the heads of the 
commune retained the power of life and death in their own 
hands, although the monarchy was even then an old insti- 
tution. The kings of Edom appear in veiy early times to 
have been elective piinces. And the Phoenicians (including 
the Carthaginians) present a very large variety of political 
constitution, which reminds one of Greece. Anioiigst the 
Phmuicians we find also, at least in times of the direst need, a 
self-sacrificing patriotism, as is witnessed hy the wars against 
Pome, in which Carthage peiished, and the mortal struggle 
of Ttue against Alexander (although in the latter religious 
motives seem to have jilayed a part). P)Ut, in general, 
individualism preponderates among the Semites so greatly 
that they adapt themselves to a firmly settled state only at 
the call of great religious impulses, or under the pressure of 
despotic authority ; and, even when it is established, they 
have no real attachment to it. The still mitamed Arab is 
much more strongly attached to the family, the clan, the 
tiihe ; so also among the Israelites of the older time, clanship 
seems to have l;)een a bond of very great strength. But it is 
an error to try to see in this al.)Sence of formed national 
feeling, as contrasted with the putri(,>tisni of the Greeks, any 
approach to the freer modern conception of the State. 

It is also quite a mi.stake to attribute to the Semites 
democratic inclinations. Xo people has ever laid so much 
stress upon genealogies as the two Semitic nations with 
which we are be.st acquainted, the Plebrews and the Aialis, 
have done. The genuine Arab is thoroughly aristocratic. 
Many a feud turns upon the precedence of one family or 
tribe over another. In the first two centuries after Muhaui- 
ined bloody wars were waged on such rivalries. Even now 
it is with a heavy heart that the Arab sees set over him a 
man of less noble extraction than himself. The deeds of 
ancestors are accepjted as legitimation, l}ut are also the 
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spur of emulation. In the councils of the trilje or of the 
coniiiuinity, it is difficult for the man of humble origin to 
acijuire iiillueiice. Even a caliph so caily as the third in 
the series owed his throne to the iuflueuce of his clan, the 
Omayyads, who yet shortly before had been the bitterest 
enemies of the Prophet, but nevertheless, after their subjec- 
tion, retained the position of greatest promineiiee in Mecca, 
and so iir the new State. But for the consideration in which 
his family was held, iloawiya, the real founder of the Oinayyad 
dynasty, with all his talent and all his services tir the empire, 
would never have attained to the supreme conmiaud. In 
this matter, indeed, Islam has gradually ellected a mighty 
change. At his first a})peaiance iloliammed gac'e olleiice to 
the upper-class Meccans by admitting to tlie number of his 
followers slaves, freedmeii, and other people of no family or 
account. The might of the religious idea triumphed over 
old prejudices. In presence of the almighty extia-niundane 
God all mortals are on an absolute eipiality . whosoever went 
over to Islam received the same rights, and uiuleitook the 
same duties as the highest and the nieanest believer. But, in 
spite of all this, ilohammed himself made many coucessioiics 
to the aristocratie temper, and this temper continued fur a 
long time after to he a great power; it was the complete 
devclopiueiit of the despotism, after the old Oriental fashion, 
that levelled all subjects. But even to thi.s day armtocratic 
ideas prevail among the Arabs of the desert, and also among 
the sedentary Arabs in remoter regions. The geuiuue Arab 
has in connection with his aristocr-atic notions a sense of 
clrivalry, a fine feeling for poiirts of horroirr (not necessarily 
the same as we ourselves take), l.irrt also a strong propensity to 
vaiuty and boasting. There are many evidences that in the 
communities of aiieierrt Israel also an aristocratic rule (elders 
and nobles) prevailed. Tliat the euir.stitiitiou of Carthage 
was in its essential featrires aristocratic is wcil known. The 
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same is true of the Syiian city of raliiiyra, though its con- 
stitution was modified by the general conditions of the 
Eoniaii empire, to which it had to accommodate itself. 

As the Semite can hardly be induced, voluntarily, to 
sulnnit to a strict discipline, lie does not, on the whiole, 
make a good soldier. Skirmishes and little surprises are 
what the Arab finds inspiriting; of the adventures of his 
heroes and robbers he tells stories, as the Hebrews liefore 
him did about Samson. Like all \'igoroLis nations with an 
exuberant vitality, the Arabs delight in narratives of battle 
and victory, especially if these are pn.ipierly exaggerated and 
flatter their pride of family or race. The Old Testament 
speaks less of heroes than of saints, but then it is a religious 
book ; its many tales of the “ wais of the Lord ” neverthe- 
less bear witness that the peaceful Hebrew ci',)uld also be 
thoroughly warlike. How coidd it possibly have been 
otherwise in a land that had been conquered with the 
sword, and very often lequired to be similarly defended? 
When Chwolson tries to demonstrate the absolutely peace- 
able disposition of the Israelites by reference to the ideal 
kingdom of peace which was the olyect of their hopes, it can 
be argued on the other side that the very prophet who 
promises the beating of swords into ploughshares, and of 
spears into pruning - ho(jks, depicts the daughter of Zion as 
trampling on the nations or wasting the land of Assyria 
with the sword (Micah iv., v.). But .Semitic armies have 
seldom done anything great. This might lie aserilied to the 
circumstance that among the Semites the power of taking 
in complex unities at a glance, the talent foi' azrangeiuent, 
is rare, and that therefore they have had no generals; but 
we have only to think of Hannibal and other gieat Cartha- 
ginians to reject this view. These, however, canied on their 
campaigns with foreign troops. For it is quite undenialde 
that the .Semites do not readily make good soldiers. For 
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ini3uldm" the Arabs into powerful arinie.s in the early yeai s 
of Islam, unusual impulses were rerpiired : the enthusiasm 
generated by a new national religion which promised a 
heaveidy reward, and the allurements which the prospecds 
of booty and of settlement in rich lands otfei'ed to the 
inhabitants of the sterile wilderness. Over and alioce all 
this there was a wonderful intellectual outburst which 
showed itself in the appearance of a singular seiies of highly 
gifted generals, statesmen, and men of eminence in various 
directions. And these were pi’ecisely the men who then stood 
at the head of the nation. To subse<iuent generations the 
youth of Islam, the true prime of the Araljs, is unintelligible. 
They are uualjle to appreciate the great spiritual forces 
which, either in coiijunctioii witlu or in h<3stile opposition 
to, eiich other, were then unfolded. The theological school 
discerns everywliere only theological l)attles, and tliis school 
dominates tht' view of later Mo.slems. This is the chief 
reason why tlie names of tlie great warriors and statesmen 
of that period have long been almost forgi‘)tten in the East, 
while those of theologians and saints are popular. The later 
Jews also often fought with the utmost lira vet y, latt only 
when the defence of their religion was in rpte.stion. To 
become subject to a .stern discipline, and to encounter death 
merely for the suite of freedom and fatheiland, was not a 
thought that came naturally ti.) them. Chwolson seems to 
prefer the enthusiasm of religion ti.) the enthusiasm of 
patriotism; but I take it that the heroes of Marathon laid 
the world under a debt of obligation liy no means less deep 
than did the armies of the Maccabees. 

In religion the one-sidedness of the Semitic nund was a 
creative power ; Imt it was highly prejudicial to the de\'elrip- 
meiit of science. A keen eye fur particulars, a sohrioty of 
appreheiisioii (justly dwelt on by Chwolson), are undoubtedly 
talents of great seivice in the beginnings of science. Ac- 
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cordingiy we find at a comparatively early period amongst 
Hebrews and Arabs an intelligent system of chronicles such 
as was never attained by (let irs say) the dreamy Hindoos ; 
and from the firm lapidary style in which king ileslia 
recounts his exploits we can infer that in his time (ab(jut 
900 B.C.) some beguinings of historic narrative existed even 
ill that remote land. But, as already remarked, the Semite 
is deficient in the power of taking a general view, in the 
gift of comprehensive intelligence, of large and, at the same 
time, logical thought, and therefore, speaking generally, he 
has only in a few cases contributed anything of import- 
ance to science. The ideas of monotheism and of a creation 
are by no means products of philosopliical leflection: the 
naive intelligence of the Israelite has not the faintest sus- 
picion of the enormous difficulties which the assumption of a 
creation out of nothing presents to the retiecting mind; to 
him the proposition is self-evident. The speeidation of the 
Araljs on the freedom of the will and similar subjects, con- 
tinued to be very unsystematic and uiiscientilie as long as 
it was only superficially affected by Clreek tliought. And 
even after they had been trained by Gieek philosophy, the 
Arabs, so far as I am able to judge from what I freely con- 
fess to lie a very limited knowledge, produced little that was 
new ill this field. On the whole, it becomes iucieasiiigly 
apparent that the Syrians and Arabs, whateiXT their merit 
in keeping up and handing (in the sciences of tlie Greek.=(. 
were not very fruitful in tlieir own cultivation of tliese, 
though it must be admitted that the Arab.s at lea.st made 
advances in some matters of detail. Besides, we must not 
assmne that everything written in Aiubic must necessarily 
be Arab and Semitic ; one might as well asciilje all the 
Latin liteiature of the Middle Ages to the Italians. There 
are, however, undeniably certain fields of knowledge in which 
the Ai'uhs distinguished themsehes without stimulus from 
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without; Aialiian philology in particular, in its various 
1 (ranches, is a brilliant achieveiuent. Many Persians, it is 
true, had a share in it, hut it is ahnost entirely Arabian in 
its first origin, and thoroughly so in spirit. It eAnces an 
e.xceedingly keen observation of the phenomena of language, 
and though lireadth of view and genuine s^'steniatic uieth(.id 
are frequently wanting, and the wisdom of the school seeks 
to inipiove upon the facts, the Arabic language (of course 
the Arabic only) is examined from all sides with a sul)tlety 
worthy of all adniiratio]i. But how any one could ec ei- ha^■e 
thought of finding among the ancient Isiaelites long before 
Aristotle’s time anything of the nature of natural science is, 
I confess, iiicoinprehensible to me. ^^dlen we read that 
Solomon “spake of trees” and of animals (1 Kings iv. d;-! : 
[Heb. V, 13]), the expre.ssion admits perhaps of more than 
one interpretation, but certainly we are not to understand 
that botany and ijoulogy are meant. Neither’ shuidd I be 
disposed to reckon under .Semitic science the agrierdtural 
treatises of the C'arthaginiair Mago. AVe shall Ije safe in 
asserting that these did not stand (oi a higher level than 
the corresponding Poiiian and Greek works orr that subject, 
which were directed exclusively to practical ends: but if 
we are to regard such writings as scieirtittc, we must do the 
same with cookery books. The discovery of the alphabet, 
nr rather the separation of a true alphalret out of a highly 
complicated system of writing, has proved infinitely im- 
portant for science, and bears decisive testimony to the 
inteUectual powers of the .Semites,’- but I hesitate to call 
this an achievement of science in the proper sense of the 
word. The science of the Babyhriiians, on the other hand, 
deserxes high I'ecognition. MTiat they did fur asti'unomy 

^ It may now le regarded as toleral.ly certain tliat tlie Semitic ali'lialjet. 
from which all those of Eurojie Lad tlieir origin, nas readied by simylilica- 
tion of the extremely impractical writing of the Egyptians. 
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and the measurement of time in particular at a very early 
period is of the very greatest value, and is even now not 
wholly out of date ; just as, in another aspect, the astrological 
superstition connected with it dominated succeeding ages. 
The conspicuous services to science of modern Jewish 
clearly cannot come into the account here ; for these men 
belong to civilised Europe. 

All qualified judges are pretty unanimous aljout Semitic 
poetry and art. A keen eye for particulars, great subject- 
huty, a nervous restlessness, deep passion and inwardness of 
feehng, and, finally, a strong tendency to follow older models 
and keep to traditional forms of presentation, mark their 
excellences as well as tlieir defects. I shall not here repeat 
the remarks so often made on Arabic and Hebrew poetry, 
as to the want of a Semitic epic and so on. I only obsei-s'e 
that the few remains we possess of Hebrew poetry, though 
mainly of a religious character, reveal many-sidedness in a 
far higher degree, and also, on the whole, more of depth and 
freshness, than does the very miiform if formally perfect 
poetry of the Arabs, of which, notwithstanding many losses, 
we stiU possess a very large quantity. From the Syrians 
much verse has come to ns, but liardly anything truly 
poetical apart from some quite short popular songs of the 
modern Syrians of the extreme north-east. For the rest, 
the want of an epos is compensated among the Hebrews and 
Arabs (as also among some Indo-European peoples) by talent 
for lively’ and attractive prose narration. Essentially, as a 
result of the peculiar structure of their language, the Arabs 
have naturally a strong tendency to a pointed luamier of 
speech, varying between epigrammatic brevity and ornate 
tautoljgy. Even the Bedouins in the desert spoke in this 
way ; and this was the style employed liy the princes and 
generals of the first period of Islam in their public addresses 
as well as in their letters. This artificial and ornate style 
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ine^'itably degenerated intu a maiiiierisiii, and filially issued 
in a meaningless jingle of wurds and the well-known oriental 
inflation which we find so intolerable, especially in Persian 
and Turkish imitations. Tlie counterpart of this lo\e fui- 
a striking and elegant manner of speech was, of couise, a 
great sensibility to style on the part of hearers and readers. 
Eloquence was a higlily - prized gift before Mohammed’s 
time. The pleasure which the Arabs took in beauty of 
language is one of the principal causes which led to their 
peculiar success in philology. A taste for well-anaiiged, 
striking, and sonorous words existed among the ancient 
Hebrews also, though not in so highly-developed a form. 

Every one admits that, apart from the Bahyluiiians and 
Assyrians, the Semites have had little success in the ])lastic 
arts. The statements of the Old Testament give us a very 
moderate idea of the architectural pel formance.s of tlie 
Hebrews. In all essential respects the I’liamieians ajipear 
to have copied Egyptian, and afterwards (.Ireek models. 
The extensive ruins of I’.ilmyi'a, Petra, llaalhee (Heliopolis), 
and other towns of Syria, are in a Greek style, only slightly 
modified by oriental intluenees. The Arabs, also, Iran 
mainly followed foreign patterns. Arab buildings some- 
times, indeed, shoAv extraordinary l.ieauty of detail, wonderful 
ornamentation, splendid colour : but in this de})artment, 
also, theie is a want of sense for totality, of articulate unity 
of plan. It must, moreover, be noted, that many luiildings 
of the Arabs — the very famous Omayyad nmscpie at Damas- 
cus, among others — were in whole or in part exeeuted by 
foreigneis. It is chaiaeteristic of tlie Aialcs tliat tliev 
reckon caligraphy among the fine ait.s : and ceitaiiily any one 
who has seen finished examples of the work of Arali penmen 
must acknowledge that there is in them something more 
than mere dexterity arrd elegance, — that the.se v iiiiderfully 
free and pure forms are controlled by the .same feeling f(.u' 
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nobility of outline which appears in all branches of Arab 
decorative artd In Arabian art we everywhere find a 
delicate sense for detail, but nowhere large apprehension (jf 
a great and united whole. That most Semites have effected 
nothing in sculpture, and very little in painting strictly so 
called, is partly to be accounted for, no doubt, by religious 
considerations ; but at bottom it has its explanation in want 
of aptitude for these arts. It is only among the Bal)ylonians 
and Assyrians that an original sculpture has flourished. 
Among the remains of Xineveh some notable works of art 
occur, alongside of many pieces of excellent but purely con- 
ventional workmanship. 

Our general conclusion, then, is that the genius of the 
Semites is in many respects one-sided, and does not reach 
the level of some Indo-European nations, especially the 
Greeks ; l.mt it would be most unjust to deny their claim 
to one of the highest places among the races of mankind. 
Among the pure Semites of the present day, indeed, we 
discover extraordinarily few indications of natural or vigor- 
ous progress ; much points to the conclusion that this group 
of nations has long since passed its prime. Whether modern 
European culture may be able really to lay hold of them, 
and awaken them to a new and strenuous life, is a question 
which will not be answered in the immediate future. 

^ Some of the Phceniciaii inscriptions also, in their slender straight lines, 
show a fine ealigraphic taste. 
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The Koran i^Kor'da) is the foundation of Islam. It is the 
sacred book of more than a hundred millions of men, some 
of them nations of immemorial civilisation, )jy aU whom 
it is regarded as the immediate word of hiod. And since tlie 
use of the Koran in public worship, in schools and other- 
wise, is much more exteii.sive than, for example, the reading 
of the Bible in most Christian countries, it has been truly 
described as the most widely-read book in existence. This 
circumstance alone is sutticient to give it an urgent claim 
oil our attention, whether it suit our taste and hdl in with 
oiu' religious and philosophical views or not. Besides, it is 
the work of ilohamiiied, and as such is fitted to allurd a 
clue to the spiritual development of that most successful of 
all prophets and religious personalities. It must be owned 
that the first perusal leaves on a European an impression 
of chaotic confusion, — not that the liook is so \X'iy extensive, 
for it is not quite so large as the jSTew Testament. This 
inipjression can in some degree be modified only by the 
application of a critical analysis with the assistance of 
Arabian tradition. 

To the faith of the iMoslems, as has been said, the Koi'an 
is the word of God, and such also is the claim which the 
book itself advances. For excejjt in sur. i. — which is a 
prayer for men — and some few passages where Mohammed 

^ Originally published in the Eiicyclopa:d la Brltamnca, 9th ed., toI. xvi. 
p. 597 sqip 
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(\d. 104, 114, xxvii. 93, xlii. 8), or the angels (xix. 65, 
xxx\ii. 164 sqq.), speak in the first person without the inter- 
vention of the usual imperative “ say ” (sing, or pL), the 
speaker throughout is God, either in the first per.sun singu- 
lar, or more commonly the plural of majesty “ we.” The 
same mode of address is familiar to us from the prophets of 
the Old Testament ; the human personality disappears, in 
the moment of inspiration, behind the God by whom it is 
filled. But all the greatest of the Hebrew prophets fall 
back speedily upon the unassuming human “ I ” ; while in the 
Koran the divine “ I ” is the stereotyped form of address. 
Mohammed, however, really felt himself to be the instru- 
ment of God ; this consciousness was no doubt brighter at 
his first appearance than it afterwards Ijecame, but it never 
entirely forsook him. We might therefore readily pardon 
him for giving out, not only the results of imaginative and 
emotional excitement, but also many expositions or decrees 
which were the outcome of cool calculation, as the word of 
God, if he had only attained the pure moral altitude which 
in an Isaiah or a Jeremiah fills ns with admiration after the 
lapse of ages. 

The rationale of revelation is explained in the Koran itself 
as follows:— In heaven is the original text (“the mothei 
of the book,” xliii. 3 ; “a concealed book,” Iv. 77 ; “ a well- 
guarded tablet,” Ixxxv. 22). By a process of “ sending 
down” {tanzil), piece after another was communicated 
to the Prophet. The mediator was an angel, who is called 
sometimes the “Spirit” (xxau. 193), sometimes the “holy 
Spirit” (xvi. 104), and at a later time “Gabriel” (ii. 91). 
This angel dictates the revelation to the Prophet, who 
repeats it after him, and afterwards proclaims it to the 
world (Ixxxvii. 6, etc.). It is pdain that we have here a 
somewhat crude attempt of the Propjhet to represent to him- 
self the more or less unconscious process by which his ideas 
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arose and gradually took shape in his mind. It is no wonder 
if ill such confused imagery the details aie not always self- 
consistent. When, for example, this heavenly archetype is 
said to be in the hands of an exalted “ scrilie ” (Ixxx. 13 sqcp), 
this seems a transition to a quite diti'erent set of ideas, 
namely, the books of fate, or the record of all human actions 
— conceptions which are actually found in the Koran. It is 
to be observed, at all events, that Mohammed’s transcend- 
ental idea of God, as a Being exalted altogether above the 
world, excludes the thought of direct intercourse between 
the Prophet and God. 

It is an explicit statement of the Koran that the sacred 
book was revealed (“ sent down ”) by God, not all at once, 
but piecemeal and gradually (xxv. 34). This is evident from 
the actual composition of the book, and is confirmed by 
Tloslem tradition. That is to say, Mohammed isstied his 
revelations in tlv-leaves of greater or less extent. A single 
piece of this kind was called either, like the entire collec- 
tion, /rcr’da, f.c. “ reading,” or rather “recitation;” or 
“writing;” or sidi’a, which is the late-Hcbrew ili'dra, and 
means literally “ series.” The last became, in the lifetime 
of Mohammed, the regular de.signatiou of the individual 
sections as distinguished from the whole colleeti(ju ; and 
accordingly it is the name given to the separate chapters <.if 
the existing Koran. These chapters aie of r ery unequal 
length. Since many of the shorter ones are undoubtedly 
complete in themselve.s, it is mitural to tissume that the 
longer, which are sometimes very comprehensive, liave arisen 
from the amalgamation of various originally distinct reve- 
lations. This siq.iposition is favoured by the numerous 
traditions which give us the circumstances under which 
this or that short piece, now incorporated in a larger section, 
was revealed ; and also by the fact that the cijiiuection of 
thought ill the present suras often seems to Ije interiiqtted. 
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And in reality many pieces of the long suras have to he 
severed out as originally independent ; even in the short 
ones parts are often found which cannot have been there at 
first. At the same time we must beware of carrying this 
sifting operation too far, — as I now believe myself to have 
done in my earher works, and as Sprenger in his great book 
on IMohamnied also sometimes seems to do. That some 
suras were of considerable length from the first is seen, for 
example, from xii., which contains a short introduction, then 
the history of Joseph, and then a few concluding obser- 
A'ations, and is therefore perfectly homogeneous. In like 
manner, xx., which is mainly occupied with the history of 
Closes, forms a complete whole. The same is true of xviii., 
which at first sight seems to fall into several pieces ; the 
history of the seven sleepers, the grotesipie narrative about 
Moses, and that about Alexander “ the Horned,” are all 
connected together, and the same rhyme runs through the 
whole sura. Even in the separate narrations we may 
observe how readdy the Koran passes from one subject to 
another, ho^v little care is taken to express all the transi- 
tions of thought, and how frerpiently clauses ai’e omitted, 
which are almost indispensable. "We are not at liberty, 
therefore, in every case where the connection in the Koran 
is obscme, to say that it is really Ijroken, and set it down as 
the clumsy patchwork of a later hand. Even in the old 
Arabic poetry such abrupt transitions are of very frerpient 
occurrence. It is not uncommon for the Koran, after a new 
subject has been entered on, to return gradually or suddenh' 
to the former theme, — a proof that there at least separation 
is not to be thought of. In short, however imperfectly the 
Koran may have been redacted, in the majority of cases the 
present suras are identical with the originals. 

How these revelations actually arose in IMohammed’s 
mind is a rpiestion which it is almost as idle to discuss as 


it would be to analyse the workings of tlie mind of a poet. 
In Ms early career, sometimes perhaps in its later stages 
also, many revelations must have burst from him in uncon- 
trollable excitement, so that he could not possibly regard 
them otherwise than as divine inspirations. We must bear 
in mind that he was no cold systematic thinker, but an 
Oriental visionary, brought up in crass super stition, and 
without intellectual discipline : a man whose nervous tem- 
perament had been powerfully worked on by ascetic austeri- 
ties, and who was all the nrore irritated by tire o})positioir 
he encountered, because he Irad little of the Ireroie in his 
nature. Filled with his religious ideas and visions, he might 
well farrcy he heard the angel bidding him recite what was 
said to him. There may ham been many a revelation of 
this kind which no one ever heard hut himself, as he 
repieated it to himself in the silence of the night (Ixxiii. 4). 
Indeed the Koran itself admits that he forgot some revela- 
tions (Ixx.xvii. 7 ). But by far the greatest part of the Irook 
is undoubtedly tire result of deliberation, touclied more or 
less with emotion, and animated by a certain rhetorical 
rather than poetical glow. iSlany passages are based upon 
purely intellectual reflection. It is said that TIohammed 
occasionally uttered such a passage iuimeihately after one 
of those epileptic tits which irot oirly his follower's, ljut (for 
a time at least) he hiirrself also, i-egarded as tokens of irrter- 
course with the higher powers. If that is the case, it is 
impossible to say whether tire trick was in the rrlterance of 
the revelation or iir the fit itself. 

How the various pieces of the Korair took literary form is 
nncertairi. iMohamnred hiurself, so far as we carr di.scurnr, 
never wrote dowrr anythiirg. The cpiestion whether he could 
read and rviite has beerr nruch debated among TIusleius, 
unfortunately more with dogmatic argirnieirts arrd spiuious 
traditiirirs tharr authentic jiroofs. At preseirt, oire is iir- 
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clineel to say that he was uot altogetlicr ignorant of these 
arts, but that from want of practice lie found it convenient 
to employ some one else whenever he had anything to write. 
After the emigration to Medina (a.d. 622) we are told that 
short pieces — ehieily legal decisions — were taken down 
immediately after they were revealed, liy an adherent whom 
he summoned for the purpose ; so that nothing stood in the 
way of their publication. Hence it is probable that in 
jMecca, where, as in a mercantile town, the art of writing 
was commoner than in iledina, a place of agriculture, he 
had already begun to have his oracles committed to writing. 
That even long portions of the Koran existed in written 
form from an early date, may be pretty safely inferred from 
various indications ; especially finiu the fact that in Mecca 
the Prophet had caused insertions to be made, and pieces to 
lie erased, in his previous revelations. Fur we cannot suppose 
that he knew the longer suras by heart so perfectly that he 
was able after a time to lay his linger upon any particular 
passage. In some instances, indeed, he may ha\-e relied too 
much on his memory. For example, he seems to have 
occasionally dictated the same siira to different persons in 
slightly different terms. In such cases, no doiiljt, he may 
have partly intended to introduce improveiiieiits ; and so 
long as the difference was merely in expression, wdthout 
affecting the sense, it could occasion no perplexity to his 
followers. Kone of them had literary pedanti'y enough to 
(piestion the consistency of the divine revelation on that 
ground. In particular instances, however, the difference of 
leading was too important to be oveilooked. Thus the 
Koran itself confesses that the unbelievers cast it up as a 
reproach to the Prophet that God sometimes sulistituted 
one verse for another (xvi. 103). On one occasion, when a 
dispute arose between two of his own followers as to the 
true reading of a passage which both had received from the 
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Prophet himself, Mohaiiiiued is said to have explained that 
the Koran was revealed in seven forms. In this elietuni, 
which perhaps is genuine, seven stanels, of coui se, as in many 
other cases, tor an indefinite but limited number. But one 
may imagine what a world of trouble it has cost the Moslem 
theologians t(5 explain the saying in accordance with their 
dogmatic beliefs. A great number of explanations are 
current, some of which claim the authority of the Prophet 
himself ; as, indeed, fictitious utterances of Mohammed pjlay 
throughout a conspicuous part in the exegesis of the Koran. 
One very favourite, but utterly untenable interpietation is 
that the “ seven forms ” are seven different Arabic dialects. 

"When such discrepancie.s came to the cognisance of 
Mohammed it was dimbtless his desire that only one of the 
conflicting texts should he considered auihentic ; only he 
never gave himself much trouble to have his wish carried 
into effect. Although in theory he was an upholder of 
verbal inspiration, he did not push the doctrine to its 
t>xtreme consequences ; his practical good sense did not 
take these things so strictly as the theologians of later 
centurie.s. Sometimes, however, he did supp)ress whole 
sections or verses, enjiuning his followers to efface or forget 
them, and declaring them to he “abrogated.” A very re- 
markable case is that of the two verses in liii., when he 
liad recognised three heathen goddesses as exalted beings, 
possessing iiiliiienee with God. This he had done in a 
moment cif weakness, to win his countrymen by a com- 
promise which still left Allah in the highest rank. He 
attained his pin pose indeed, but was soon visited by ivniorse, 
and declared the words in question to have been inspirations 
of the Evil One. 

So much for abrogated reaKngs ; the case is somewhat 
different when we come to the abrogation of laws and 
directions to the Moslems, which often occurs in the Koran. 
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There is nothing in this at variance with ilohainmeiTs idea 
of God. God is to him an absolute despot, who declares a 
thing right or wrong from no inherent necessity, but by His 
arbitrary fiat. This God varies His commands at pleasure, 
prescribes one law for the Christians, another for the Jews, 
and a third for the Moslems ; nay, He even changes His 
instructions to the Moslems when it pleases Him. Thus, 
for example, the Koran contains very diffeient directions, 
suited to varying circumstances, as to the tieatment which 
idolaters are to receive at the hands of believers. But 
Mohammed showed no anxiety to have these superseded 
enactments destroyed. Believers could be in n<r uncertainty 
as to which of two contradictory passages remained in force ; 
and they might still find edification in that which had Ire- 
come obsolete. That later generations might not so easily 
distinguish the “ abrogated ” from the alrrogating did not 
occur to ilohammed, whose vision, naturally enough, seldom 
extended to the future of his religious community. Current 
events were invariably kept in view in the revelations. In 
jMedina it called forth the admiration of the Faithful to 
observe how often God gave them the answer to a cpiestion 
whose settlement was urgently required at the moment. 
The same naivete appears in a remark of tire Caliph Othman 
about a doubtful case : “• If the Apostle of God were still 
alive, methinks there had been a Koran passage revealed on 
this point.” Kot uiif i erprently the divine wni-d was found 
to coincide with the advice which Mohammed had received 
from his most intimate disciples. “ Omar was many a time 
of a certain opinion,” says one tradition, ‘‘ and the Koran was 
then revealed accordingly.” 

The contents of the different parts of the Koran are 
extremely varied. Many passages consist of theological or 
moral reflections. We are reminded of the greatness, the 
goodness, the righteousness of God as manifested in Kature, 
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in history, and in revelation through the jji’ophets, especially 
through Mohammed. God is niaguilied as the One, the All- 
pjotverful. Idolatry and aU deification of created lieings, 
such as the vorship of Christ as the fson of God, are unspar- 
ingly condemned. The joys of heaven and the pains of hell 
. are depicted in civid sen.suous imagery, as is also the teiroi 
of the vhole creation at the advent of the last day and the 
judgment of the tvorld. Behevers receive general moral 
instruction, as veil as directions for special circumstances. 
The lukevarin are rebuked, the enemies threatened with 
terrible punishment, both tem]:M)ral and eternal. To the 
sceptical the truth of Islam is held forth: and a certain, 
not very cogent, method of demonstration predoinimites. 
In many passages the sacred book falls into a diffuse preach- 
ing style, others seem more like proclamations or general 
orders. A great nmid.ier contain ceremonial or civil lavs, 
or even special commands to individuals down to sucli 
matters as the regulation of Mohaiained’s harem. In not 
a fev, definite cpiestions are ansvered which had actually 
been proponnded to the I’ropliet by believers or infidels. 
Mohammed himself, too, repeatedly roceir'es direct injunc- 
tions, and does not escape an occasional rebuke. Ojie sriia 
(i.) is a prayer, tvo (exiii., cxiv.) are magical fonuuLis. Many 
suras treat (rf u single topic, others embrace several. 

From the mass of inateiial comprised in the Koran — and 
the account w^e have given is far- from exhaustive — ve should 
select the histories of the ancient prophets and saints as 
possessing a peculiar interest. The purpose of Molianmied 
is to show- from these histories how God in former- times had 
rewarded the righteons and pmiislied their- enemies. For 
the most piait the old prophets only serve to introduce a 
little variety in poiirt of form, for they are almost in every 
case facsimiles of Mohammed himself. They pi-tsicli exactl}' 
like him, they have to Irriirg the very saure cliar-ges aguinst 
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their opponents, who on their part behave exaetl}' as the 
unbelie\’ing inhabitants of Mecca. The Koran even goes 
so far as to make Koah contend against the worship of 
certain false gods, mentioned by name, who were worshipped 
by the Arabs of Mohammed’s time. In an address which 
is put in the mouth of Abraham (xxvi. 75 sqcp) the reader 
quite forgets that it is Abraham, and not Mohammed 
(or Giod Himself), who is speaking. Other narratives are 
intended rather for amusement, although they are always 
weU seasoned with edifying phrases. It is no wonder that 
the godless Koraishites thought these stories of the Koran 
not nearly so entertaining as those of Eostam and Is- 
pandiar related by Nadr the son of Harith, who, when 
traveUing as a merchant, had learned on the Euphrates the 
heroic mythology of the Persians. But the Prophet was 
so exasperated by this rivahy that when Kadr fell into 
his power after the battle of Badr, he caused liiin to be 
executed; although in all other cases he readily pardoned 
his fellow-countrymen. 

These histories are chiefly about Scripture characters, 
especially those of the Old Testament. But the deviations 
from the Biblical narratives are very marked. Many of the 
alterations are found in the legendary anecdotes of the 
Jewish Aggada and the New Testament Apocrypha; but 
many more are due to misconceptions such as only a listener 
(not the reader of a book) could fall into. The most ignorant 
Jew could never have mistaken Hanian (the minister of 
AJiasuerus) for the minister of Pharaoh, or identified Miriam 
the sister of Moses wkh Mary (= Miriam) the mother of 
Christ. Ill addition to such misconceptions there are 
simdry capricious alterations, some of them very grotesque, 
due to Mohammed himself. For instance, in his ignorance 
of everythmg out of Arabia, he makes the fertility of Egypt 
— where rain is almost never seen and never missed — depend 
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on rain instead of the inundations of the Nile (xii. 49). The 
strange tale of “ the Horned ” ('t.e. Alexander the Great, 
xviii. 82 sfj^q.) reflects, as has been lately discovered, a rather 
absurd story, written by a Spian in the beginning (jf the 
sixth century ; we may believe tbat the suhstance of it was 
related to the Prophet by some Christian. Besides Jewish 
and Christian histories, there are a few aljout old Arabian 
prophets. In these he seems to have handled his materials 
even more freely than in the others. 

The opinion has already been expressed that IMohammed 
did not make use of written sources. Coincidences and 
divergences alike can always be accounted fur by oral com- 
munications from Jews who knew a little and Christians 
who knew next to nothing. Even in the rare passages 
where we can trace direct resemblances to the text of the 
Old Testament (comp. xxi. 105 with Ps. xxxvii. 29 ; i. 5 witli 
Ps. xxvii. 11) or the New (comp. vii. 48 with Luke xvi. 24; 
xlvi. 19 with Luke xvi. 25), there is nothing more than 
might readily have Ireen picked up in conversation with 
any Jew or Christian. In Medina, where he had the 
opportunity of becoming acciuainted with Jews of smae 
culture, he learned some things out of the IMishna, e.g. v. 
35 corresponds almost rvord for word with ilishna Sanlt. iv. 
5 ; compare also ii. 183 with Mislma Bar. i. 2. That these 
are only cases of oral communication will be admitted Iry 
any oire with the slightest knowledge of the circumstances. 
Otherwise we might even conclude that ilohammed had 
studied the Talmud : e.g. the regulation as to ablution by 
rubbing with sand, where water cannot be olitained (iv. 46), 
corresponds to a Tuhnndic ordinance (Ber. 15«). Of Christi- 
anity he can have been able to learn very httle even in 
Medina ; as may be seen from the absurd travesty of the 
institution of the Eucharist in v. 112 sqp. For the rest, it 
is highly improbable that before the Koran any real literary 
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production — anything that could he strictly called a book — 
existed in the Arabic language. 

In point of style and artistic effect, the ditfereut })arts of 
the Koran are of very unequal value. An un]:ii'ejudiced and 
critical reader will eertaiidy find very few passages where 
his festhetic susceptibilities are thoroughly satisfied. But 
he will often lie struck, especially in the older pieces, by a 
wild force of passion, and a vigorous, if not rich, imagination. 
Descriptions of heaven and lied, and allusions to Gijd's work- 
ing in Kature, not imfrequently show a certain umount of 
poetic power. In other x^laces also the style is sometimes 
lively and impressive; though it is rarely indeed that we 
come across such strains of touching simxilicity as in the 
middle of xciii. The greater part of the Koran is decidedly 
prosaic ; much of it indeed is stiff in .style. Of course, with 
such a variety of material, we cannot expect every part to 
be equally vivacious, or imaginative, or xioetic. A decree 
about the right of inheritance, or a pOnt of ritual, must 
necessarily Ije expressed in prose, if it is to Ije intelligible. 
Ko one complains of the ci^■il laws in Exodus or the sacri- 
ficial ritual in Leviticus, because they want the fire of Isaiah 
or the tenderness of Deuteronomy. But IMohammed’s 
mistake consists in persistent and sla\i.sh adherence to the 
semi-poetic form which he had at first adopted in accordance 
with his own taste and that of his hearers. Fur instance, 
he employs rhyme in dealing with the most pi'osaic subjects, 
and thus ]u-oduces the disagreeable etfect of incongruity 
between style and matter. It has to lie considered, however, 
that many of those sermonising xfieces which are so tedious 
to us, esxrecially when we read two or three in succession 
(perhaps iii a very inadequate translation), must liave had a 
quite different effect when recited under the liurning sky 
and on the l.iarren soil of Mecca. There, thoughts about 
God’s greatness and man’s duty, which are familiar to us 
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from eliildhood, were all new to the hearers — it is hearers 
we have to think of in the first instance, not readers — to 
whom, at the same time, every allusion had a meaning 
which often escapes our notice. When Mohammed spoke 
of the goodness of the Lord in creating the clouds, and 
bringing them across the cheerless desert, and pouring them 
out orr the earth to restore its rich vegetation, that must 
have been a picture of thrilliirg iirterest to the Arabs, who 
are accustoirred to see from three to five years elapse before 
a copious shower coures to clothe the wilderrress once rrrore 
with luxuriarrt pastures. It re(iuires an eflbrt for us, under 
our clouded skies, to realise iir some degree the irrteirsity of 
that iriipressiorr. 

The fact that scraps of poetical phraseology are specially 
numerous iir the earlier suras, enalrles us to understand why 
the prosaic mercantile comniimity of Mecca regarded their 
eccentric townsiiran as a “ poet,” or even a “ possessed poet.” 
Mohammed himself had to disclaim such titles, because he 
felt himself to be a dir'inely-inspired prophet ; but we too, 
from our standpoint, shall fully acquit him of poetic genius. 
Like many other predominantly religious characters, he had 
no appreciation of poetic beauty ; and if we nray believe one 
anecdote related of him, at a time when every one made 
verses, he affected igirorarree of the most elementary rides of 
prosody, lienee the style of the Ivorarr is irot poetical but 
rhetorical ; arrd the powerful effect which .some p)orti(m& 
prodiree on us is g.iirred by rhetorical nreans. Aecordiiigiy 
the sacred book has rrot eveir the artistic form of poetry ; 
which, among the Arabs, irrcludes a strirrgeiit rrretre, as well 
as rhyme. The Korair is rrever nretrical, and only a few" 
excepti(mall}' eloqiieirt portiorrs fall into a sort of spon- 
taneous rh}thm. On the other hand, the rhyme is reguLaiy 
maintained ; although, especially in the later pieces, after a 
\ery sloi'enly fashion. Ehymed puuse was a fai'ouiite form 
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of composition among the Arabs of that day, and Mohammed 
adopted it ; but if it imparts a certain sprightliness to some 
piassages, it proves on the whole a burdensome yoke. The 
Moslems themselves have observed that the tyranny of the 
rhyme often makes itself apparent in derangement of the 
order of words, and in the choice of verbal forms which 
would not otherwise have been employed ; ejj. an imperfect 
instead of a perfect. In one place, to save the rhyme, he 
calls Mount Sinai Sinin (xcv. 2) instead of Suiu (xxiri. 20); 
in another Elijah is called Ilydbin (xxxvii. 130) instead of 
IlydB (vi. 85, xxxvii. 123). The substance even is modified 
to suit exigencies of rhyme. Thus the Prophet would 
scarcely have fixed on the unusual numlier of c'vjlit angels 
round the throne of God (Ixix. 17) if the word thcmuniyah, 
“ eight,” had not happened to fall in so well with the rhyme. 
And when h-. speaks of tv:o heavenly gardens, each with tim 
fountains and tv:o kinds (.4 fruit, and again of two similar 
gardens, all this is simply because the dual termination {an) 
corresponds to the syllable that controls the rhyme in that 
whole sura. In the later pieces, Mohammed often inserts 
edifying remarks, entirely out of keeping with the context, 
merely to complete his ilryine. In Arabic it i.s such an easy 
thing to accumulate masses of words with the same termina- 
tion, that the gross negligence of the rhyme in the Koran is 
doubly remarkable. One may say that this is another mark 
of the Prophet's want of mental training, and incapacity for 
introspective ciiticism. 

On the whole, while many parts of the Koran undoubtedly 
have consideralile rhetoilcal power, even (jvez- an unl)elievini>- 
leader, the book, aesthetically considered, is bv no means a 
first-rate performance. To begin with what \ve aie most 

competent to criticise, let us look at .some of the more 

extended narratives. It has already been noticed how 

vehement and abiupt they are wheie they oimht to be 
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characterised by epic i-epose. Indispensable links, both in 
expression and in the sec|uence of events, are often omitted, 
so that to understand these histories is sometimes far easier 
for us than foi' those who heard them first, because we know 
most of them from better sotirces. Alonp- with this, there 
is a great deal of superfluous verbiage : and nowhere do we 
find a steady advance in the nai-ration. Contrast, in these 
i-espects, “ the most beautiful tale,” the liistory of Joseph 
(xii.), and its glaring improprieties, with the story in Genesis, 
so admirably conceived and so admirably executed in spite 
of some slight discrepancies. Similar faults are found in the 
non-narrative portions of the Koran. The connection of 
ideas is extremely loose, and even the .syntax Ijetrays great 
awkwardness. Anacolutha ai’e of frequent occurrence, and 
cannot be explaineil as consciou.s literary de^■iees. Many 
sentences begin with a “ when ” or “ on tlie day when,” 
which seems to hover in tlie air, so that tlie commentators 
are driven to supply a “ think of this ” or some such ellipsis. 
Again, there is no great literary skill ex'inced in the freipient 
and needless harping on tlie same words and iiluases : in 
xviii., for exanipile, “ till ilvAt” (luittd occurs no fewer 

than eight times. Mohammed, in shoit, is not in any sense 
a ina.«ter of style. This opinion will he endorsed by any 
Eui’upean who reads tbi'ongh the book with an impartial 
spiiit and some knowledge of the language, without taking 
into account the tiresome effect of its endless iterations. 
But in the ears of every pious Moslem such a judgment will 
sound almost as shocking as downright atheism or polytheism. 
Among the Moslems, the Koran has always been looked on 
as the most perfect model of style an<l language. This 
feature of it is in their dogmatic the greatest of all miiacles, 
the incontestable proof of its divine origin. Such a view on 
the part of men who knew Arabic infinitely lietter than the 
most accomplished European Aralust will evei- di>, may well 
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Startle us. In fact, the Koran boklly challenged its opponents 
to produce ten siiras, or even a single one, like those of the 
sacred book, and they never did so. That, to be sure, on 
calm reflection, is not so very surprising. Eevelations of the 
kind which Mohammed uttered, no unbeliever could produce 
without making himself a laughing-stock. However little 
real originality there is in Mohammed’s doctrines, as against 
his own countrymen he was thoroughly original, even in the 
form of his oracles. To compose such revelations at will was 
beyond the power of the most expert literary artist ; it would 
have required either a prophet or a shameless impostor. And 
if such a character appeared afkr Mohammed, still he could 
never be anything but an imitator, like the false prophets 
who arose about the time of his death and afterwards. That 
the adversaries should produce any sample whatsoever of 
poetry or rhetoric equal to the Koran is not at all what the 
Prophet demands. In that case he would have been put to 
shame, even in the eyes of many of his own followers, by the 
first poem that came to hand. Nevertheless, it is on such a 
false interpretation of this challenge that the dogma of the 
incomparable excellence of the style and diction of the Koran 
is based. The rest has been accomplished by dogmatic pre- 
judice, which is quite capable of working other miracles 
besides truming a defective literary production into an 
unrivalled masterpiece in the eyes of believers. This view 
once accepted, the next step was to find everywhere evidence 
of the perfection of the style and language. And if here 
and there, as one can scarcely doubt, there was among the 
old Moslems a lover of poetry who had his difficulties about 
this dogma, he had to beware of uttering an opinion which 
might have cost him his head. 'IVe know of at least one 
rationalistic theologian who defined the dogma in such a wav 
that we can see he did not believe it (Shahrastani, p. 39). 
The truth is, it wordd have been a miracle indeed if the style 
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of the Koran had been perfect. For although there was at 
that time a recognised poetical style, already degenerating to 
mannerism, a prose style did not exist. All beginnings are 
difficult ; and it can never be esteemed a serious charge 
against Mohammed that his book, the first prose work of a 
high order in the language, testifies to the awkwardness of 
the beginner. And further, we must always remember that 
entertainment and festhetic effect were at most subsidiary 
objects. The great aim was jiersuasion and conversion ; and. 
say what we will, that aim has been realised on the most 
imposing scale. 

Mohammed repeatedly calls attention to the fact that the 
Koran is not written, like other sacred books, in a strange 
language, but in Arabic, and therefore is intelligiljle to all. 
At that time, along with foreign ideas, many foreign words 
had crept into the language, especially Aramaic terms for 
religious conceptions of Jewish or Christian origin. Some of 
these had already passed into general use, while othei’S were 
confined to a more limited circle. Mohammed, who could 
not fully express his new ideas in the common language of 
his countrymen, but had frecpiently to find out new’ terms 
for himself, made free use of such Jewish and Christian 
words, as was done, though perhaps to a smaller extent, by 
certain thinkers and poets of that age who had more or less 
risen above the level of heathenism. In Mohaimned’s case 
this is the less wonderful, because he was indebted to the 
instruction of Jews and Christians w’hose Arabic — as the 
Koran irretty clearly intimates with regard to one of them — 
was very defective. Kor is it very sicrprising to find that 
his use of these words is sometimes as much at faidt as his 
comprehension of the histories which he learned from the 
same people — that he applies Aramaic expressions as in- 
correctly as many uneducated person.s now employ words 
derived from the French. Thus, forkdii means really 
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“ redemption,” but iVIohaiiimed (misled by the Aral^ie 
meaning of the root frk, “ sever,” “ decide ”) uses it foi 
“ revelation.” Milla is properly “ Word,” but in the Koran 
“religion.” IlUijim (Ixxxiii. 18, 19) is apparently the 
Hebrew name of God, El yon, “ the Most High ; ” Mohammed 
uses it of a heavenly book (see S. Fraenkel, Ee rocalulis in 
antiqids Arabum carmiiiihus et in Corano percyrinis, Leyden 
1880, p. 23). So again the word matliaiii is, as Geiger has 
conjeetiu’ed, the regidar Arabic plural of the Aramaic 
rnathnitliA, which is the same as the Hebrew Minima, and 
denotes, in Jewish usage, a legal decision of some of the 
ancient Eabbins. But in the Koran “ the seven Matliani” 
(xv. 87) are probably the seven verses of siira i., so that 
]\Iohaniined appears to have understood it in the sense of 
“ saying ” or “ sentence ” (comp, xxxix. 24). AVords of 
Christian origin are less frecjiient in the Koran. It is an 
inteiesting fact that of these a few have come over from the 
Abyssinian, such as 7i«rc«/'/yzfH, “apostles,” ondida, “table,” 
and two or three others ; these all make their first appear- 
ance in suras of the Medina period. The word sliaitdn, 
“ Satan,” which was likewise borrowed, at least in the first 
instance, from the Abyssinian, had probably been already 
introduced into the language. Sprenger has rightly observed 
that Mohammed makes a certain parade of these foreign 
terms, as of other pecuharly constructed expi-essions ; in this 
he followed a favourite practice of contemporary poets. It 
is the tendency of the imperfectly educated to delight in 
out-of-the-way expressions, and on such minds they readily 
produce a remarkably solemn and mysterious impressi(.)n. 
This was exactly the kind of effect that Mohammed desired, 
and to secure it he seems even to have iin-ented a few odd 
vocables, as rjhislin (Ixix. 36), sijjin (Ixxxiii. 7, 8), tanniw 
(Ixxxiii. 27), and salmiUl (Ixxvi. 18). But, of course, the 
necessity of enabling his hearers to understand ideas which 
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they must lia^'e found sufficiently novel in themselves, 
imposed tolerably narrow limits on such eeceiitrieities. 

The constituents of our present Koran lieloiig partly to 
the Mecca period (before A.D. G22), partly to the period 
eomiiiencing with the emigration to Medina (from the 
autumn of 622 to 8th June 632). Moliamnied’s positi(m in 
Medina was entirely different from that which he had 
occupied in his native town. In the former he was from the 
first the leader of a powerfrd party, and gradually l.iecaiue 
the autocratic ruler of Arabia ; in the latter he was only the 
despised preacher of a small congregation. This difference, 
as was to be expected, appears in the Koran. The Medina 
pieces, whether entire siiras or isolateil pas.suges iuteipolated 
in Meccan suras, are accordingly pretty broadly distinct, as 
to their contents, from those issued in Mecca. In the great 
majority of cases there can be no doubt whate\‘ei whether a 
piece first saw the light in Mecca or in Mediiiii ; and, for the 
most part, the internal evidence is home out by Moslem 
tradition. And since the revelations given in Medina 
frecjuently take notice of events about which Nve hu\‘e prett\' 
accurate information, and wliose dates ai’c at least approxi- 
mately known, we are often in a position to fix their date 
with, at any rate, considerable certainty ; here, again, tradi- 
tion renders valuable assistance. Even with legard to the 
Medina passages, however, a great deal lemauis imcertaiu, 
partly because the allusions to historical events and circum- 
stances are generally rather obscme, partly because tiaditioiis 
about the occasion of the revelation of the winou.s pieces 
are often tiuctuatiiie;, and often rest on misuiiderstandiiig or 
arbitrary conjecture. But, at all events, it is far easier to 
aii'aiige in some sort of chronological order the Tlediiia si'uas 
than those composed m Mecca. Theie is, indeed, one tradi- 
tion which professes to furnish a chronological list cjf all the 
suras. But not to mention that it occurs in se^'eral di\'ergenL 
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forms, and that it takes no account of the fact that our 
present sriras are partly composed of pieces of different dates, 
it contains so many suspicious or undoubtedly false state- 
ments, that it is impossible to attach any great importance 
to it. Besides, it is ci 'priori imlikely that a contemporary of 
Mohammed should have drawn up such a list ; and if any 
one had made the attempt, he would have found it almost 
impossible to obtain rehable information as to the order of 
the earlier Meccan sriras. AYe have in this list no genuine 
tradition, but rather the lucubrations of an undoubtedly 
conscientious Moslem critic, who may have lived about a 
century after the emigration. 

Among the revelations put forth in Mecca there is a con- 
siderable number of ffor the most part) short sriras, which 
strike every attentive reader as being the oldest. They are 
in an altogether different strain from many others, and in 
their whole composition they show least I’esemblaiice to the 
Medina pieces. It is no doubt conceivable — as Sprenger 
supposes — that Mohammed might have returned at intervals 
to his earher manner; but since this group fiossesses a 
remarkable similarity of style, and since the gradual forma- 
tion of a different style is on the whole an unmistakable 
fact, the assumption has httle probability: and we shall 
therefore abide by the opinion that these form a distinct 
group. At the opposite extreme from them stands another 
cluster, showing cpiite obvious affinities with the style of the 
Medina sriras, which must therefore be assigned to the later- 
part of the Prophet’s Avork in Mecca. BetAveen these tAvo 
groups stand a number of other Meccan suras, Avhich in 
every respect mark the transition from the first peri(jd to 
the third. It need hardly be said that the three periods — 
AA'hich Avere first distinguished by Professor Weil — are not 
separated by sharp lines of cliAision. With regard to some 
sriras, it may be doubtful AA'hether they ought to be reckoned 
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amongst the midclle group, or with one or other of the 
extremes. And it is altogether impossible, within these 
groups, to establish even a probable chronological arrange- 
nieiit of the indi\ddual revelations. In default of clear 
allusions to well-known events, or events whose date can be 
determined, we might indeed endeavour to trace the psycho- 
logical development of the Prophet by means of the Koran, 
and arrange its parts accordingly. But in such an under- 
taking one is always apt to take subjective assumptiuiis or 
mere fancies for established data. Good traditions about 
the origin of the Meccan revelations are not very numerous. 
In fact, the whole history of Mohammed previous to his 
emigration is so imperfectly related that we are not even 
sure in what year he appeared as a prophet. Probably it 
was in a.d. 610 ; it may have been somewhat earlier, but 
scarcely later. If, as one tradition says, xxx. 1 scp (“ The 
Eomans are overcome in the nearest neighbouring land ”) 
refers to the defeat of the Byzantines by the Persians, not 
far from Damascus, about the spring of 614, it would follow 
that the third group, to which this passage belongs, covers 
the greater part of the Meccan period. And it is not in 
itself unlikely that the passionate vehemence which charac- 
terises the first group was of short duration. Xor is the 
assumption contradicted by the tolerably well - attested, 
tliough far fi'om incontestable statement, that when Omar 
was converted (a.d. 615 or 616), xx., which belongs to the 
second gi'uup, already existed in writing. But the reference 
of XXX. 1 sep to this particular battle is by no means so 
certain that positive conclusions can be diavui from it. It 
is the same with other allusions in the Meccan suras to 
occurrences whose chronology can be paitially ascertained. 
It is better, therefore, to rest satisfied with a merely relatir e 
determination of the order of even the three great clusteis of 
Meccan revelations. 
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^ In the pieces of the first period the convulsive excite- 
ment of the ProYdiet often expresses itself with the utmost 
vehemence. He is so carried away by his emotion that he 
cannot choose his words ; they seem rather to burst from 
him. Many of these pieces remind us of the oracles of 
the old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to us from 
imitations, although wm have perhaps nut a single genuine 
specimen. Like those other oracles, the suras of this period, 
which are never very long, are compo.sed of short sentences 
with tolerably pure but rapidly-changing rhymes. The oaths, 
too, with which many of them begin, were largely used by 
the soothsayers. Some of these oaths are very uncouth and 
hard to understand, some of them perhaps were not meant 
to Ije understood, for indeed all sorts of strange things are 
met with in these chapters. Here and there Mohammed 
speaks of visions, and appears er'en to see angels before him 
in bodily form. There are some intensely 'vivid descriptions 
of the resurrection and the last day, which must have 
exercised a demonic power over men who were (‘iuite 
unfamiliar with such pictures. Other pieces paint in glow- 
ing culi'jurs the joys of hea\-en and the paiii.s of lielL How- 
e^'er, the suras of this period are not all so wild as these ; 
and those which are conceived in a calmer mood appear to 
Ije the oldest. Yet, one mmst repeat, it is exceedingly 
difficult to make out any strict chronological .serpieuce. 
For instance, it is by no means certain whether the begin- 
ning of xevi. Is really what a widely-circulated tradition 
calls it, the oldest part of the whole Koran. That tradi- 
tion goe.s back to the Prophet’s favourite wife Aisha ; but 
as she was not born at the time when the revelation is 
said to have been made, it can only contain at the best what 
Mohammed told her years afterwards, from his own not 
very clear recollection, with or without tictitioiis additions. 
Aisha, moreover, is by no means very trustworthy. And, 
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besides, there are other pieces iiieiitiuiied by otheis as the 
oldest. In any case xcvi. 1 scpp is certainly \'eiy eaihc 
According to the traditional ^■iew, which ap})ears to be 
correct, it treats of a vision in which the Prophet leceives 
an injunction to recite a revelation conveyed to him by the 
angel. It is interesting to observe that here already two 
things are brought forward as proofs of the omnipotence 
and care of God : one is the creation of man out of a 
seminal drop — an idea to which Mohammed often recurs ; 
the other is the then recently introduced art of wiitiug, 
which the Prophet instincti\-ely seizes on as a means of 
propagating his doctrines. It was only after Muluumued 
encountered obstinate resistance tliat the tone of the revela- 
tions l.iecaiiie thoroughly passionate. In such cases he was 
not slow to utter teirible threats against those who ridiculed 
the preaching of the unity of God, of the lesuriection, and 
of the judgment. His own uncle, Alxi Lahal>, had somewhat 
brusquely repelled him, and in a brief special sura (exi.) he 
and his wife are consigned to hell. The suras of this period 
form almost exclusively the concluding poitions of the 
present text. One is disposed to assume, however, that 
they were at one time moie numerous, and that many of 
them were lost at an early period. 

Since Mohammed’s strength lay in hi.s enthusiastic and 
fiery imagination rather than in the wealth of ideas and 
clearness of abstract thought on which exact lea.soning 
depends, it follows that tire older suras, in which the 
former qualities have free scope, must be more attractive 
to us than the later. Irr the sriras of the second period 
the imagirrative glow perceptibly dirrritrishes ; there is still 
fir'e and airirnatioir, brrt the torre becomes gr-adirally more 
prosaic. As the feverish restlessrress srrbside.s, the periods 
are drawn out, and the revelatiorrs a.-, a whole liecome 
lunger. The truth of the rrew doctrine is pru\'ed by 
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acciuiiulated instances of God’s workino; in nature and in 
history; the objections of opponents, whether advanced in 
good faith or in jest, are controverted by arguments ; but 
the demonstration is often confused or even weak. The 
histories of the earlier prophets, which had occasionally 
been briefly touched on in the first period, are now related, 
somethnes at great length. On the whole, the charm of the 
style is passing away. 

There is one piece of the Xoran, belonging to the begin- 
ning of this period, if not to the close of the former, which 
claims particular notice. This is i., the Lord’s Prayer of 
the Moslems, and beyond dispute the gem of the Koran. 
The words of this stira, which is known as ul-fatilia (“ the 
opening one are as follows : — 

“ (1) In the name of God, the compassionate Compassioner. 

(2) Praise be [literally “is”] to God, the Lord of the worlds, 

(3) the compassionate Compa.ssioner, (4) the Sovereign of 
the day of judgment. (5) Thee do we worship, and of Thee 
do we beg assistance. (6) Direct us in the right way; (7) 
ill the way of those to whom Thou hast been gracious, on 
whom there is no wrath, and who go not astray.” 

The thoughts are so shuple as to need no explanation ; 
and yet the prayer is full of meaning. It is true that there 
is not a single original idea of Mohammed’s in it. Several 
words and turns of expiession are borrowed directly from 
the J ews, in particular the designation of God as the “ Com- 
pa.s.sioner,” Ealimun. This is simply the Jewish Bahmunu, 
which was a favourite name for God in the Talmudic peiiod. 
Mohammed seems for a while to have entertained the 
thought of adopting ul-Eahmdn as a proper name of God, 
in place of Allah, which was already used by the heathens.^ 
This purpose he ultimately relinquished, but it is just in 

' Since ill Aniljic also the root BUM signifies “to have pity,” the Arab.-- 
inii'.t Lave at once perceived the force of the new name. 
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the suras uf the second period that the use of IlaJuiidii is 
specially frerpient. It was probably in the first srira also 
that Mohammed fii'st introduced the foimula, In the name 
of God,” etc. It is to be regretted that this prayer must 
lose its effect througli too frerpient use, for eveiy Moslem 
who says his five prayers regularly — as the most of them 
do — repeats it not less than twenty times a day. 

The siiras of the third Meccan period, which form a 
pretty large part of oiu’ present Koran, are almost entirely 
prosaic. Some of the revelations are of considerable extent, 
and the single verses also are much longer than in the older 
suras. Only now and then a gleam of poetic power flashes 
out. A sermonising tone predominates. The suras are very 
edifying for one who is already reconciled to theii' impoit, 
but to us, at least, they do not seem veiy well fitted to cany 
conviction to the minds of unbelievers. That impression, 
however, is not coirect, for in reality the demonstrations of 
these longer Meccan siiras appear to have been peculiarly 
influential for the propagation of Islam. Mohainmed’s 
mission was not to Europeans, but to a people who, though 
(.[uick-witted and receptive, were not accustomed to logical 
thinking, while they had outgrown their ancient religion. 

AYlien we reach the Medina period it becomes, as has 
been indicated, much easier to understand the levelatioiis 
in their historical relations, since our knowledge of the 
history of Mohammed in Medina is tolerable com}ilete. In 
many cases the historical occasion is perfectly clear, in 
others we can at least recognise the general situation from 
which they arose, and thus ayiproximately fix their time. 
There still remains, however, a remiraiit, of which tee can 
only say that it belongs to Medina. 

The style of this period bears a pretty close lesemblaiice 
to that of the latest Meccan period. It is foi’ the most part 
pure prose, enriched by occasional rhetorical embellish- 
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inents. Yet even here there are many bright and impressive 
passages, especially in those sections which may he regarded 
as proclamations to the army of the faithful. For the 
Moslems, Mohammed has many different messages. At one 
time it is a summons to do battle for the faith ; at another, 
a series of reflections on recently experienced success or 
misfortune, or a rebuke for their weak faith ; or an exhorta- 
tion to virtue, and so on. He often addresses himself to 
the “doubters,” some of whom vacillate ]>etween faith and 
unbelief, others make a pretence of faith, while otheis 
scarcely take the trouble even to do that. They are no 
consolidated party, but to Mohammed they are all erpially 
vexatious, because, as soon as danger has to Ije encountered, 
or a contribution is levied, they all alike fall away. There 
are frequent outbursts, ever increasing in Ijitterness, against 
the Jews, who were very numei’ous in Medina and its neigh- 
iDourhood when Mohammed arrived. He lias mucli less to 
say against the Christians, with whom he never came closely 
in contact ; and as for the idolaters, there was little occasion 
in iledina to have many words with them. A part of the 
Medina pieces consists of formal laws belonging to the 
ceremonial, civil, and criminal codes: or directions about 
certain temporary complications. Tlie most olijectionable 
parts of the whole Koran are those which treat of Moham- 
med’s relations with women. Tlie laws and regulations 
were generally very concise revelations, but most of them 
have been amalgamated with other pieces of similar oi' 
dissimilar import, and are now found in very l<mg sums. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the composition and the 
internal history of the Koran, but it is prolialfly sufficient 
to show that the book is a very heterogeneous collection. 
If only those passages liad been presert'ed which had a 
permanent value for the theologjg the etliics. or the juris- 
prudence of the Moslems, a few fragments would have been 
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amply sufficient. Fortunately for knowledge, respect for 
the sacreclness of the letter has led to the colleetiuii uf all 
the revelations that could possibly be collected, — the “ abro- 
gating” along with the “abrogated,” passages referring to 
passing circumstances as well as those of lasting importance. 
Every one who takes up the book in the proper religious 
frame of mind, like most of the Moslems, reads pieces 
directed against long-obsolete absurd customs of Mecca just 
as devoutly as the weightiest moral precepts, — peihaps 
even more devoutly, because he does ncit undei stand them 
so well. 

At the head of twenty-nine of the siiras stand certain 
initial letters, from \vhich no clear sense can be ol)tained. 
Thus, before ii. iii. xxxi. xxxii. we tind ALM (AUf Lam Mim ), 
before xl.-xlvi. HM (lid Mun). At one time I suggested 
that these initials did not belong to Mohammed’s text, but 
might be the monograms of possessors of codices, which, 
through negligence on the part uf the editors, weie incorpor- 
ated in the final form of the Koian ; I.uit I now deem it 
more probable that they ale to be traced to the Prophet 
himself, as Sprenger and Loth suppose. One cannot indeed 
admit the truth of Loth’s statement, that in the projier 
opening woiils of these siiras we may geiieially iind an 
allusion to the accompanying initials; but it can scarcely 
be accidental that the fii.'^t ver.se of the great majority of 
them (in iii. it is the .second veise) contains the word " liook.” 
“ re'S’clatiun,” or some equivalent. They usually begin with ; 
“This is the book,” or “ Pevelation (‘ down sending ') of the 
book,” or something similar. Of siiras which commence in 
this way only a few (xviii. xxiv. xx\'. xxxix.) want the 
initials, while only xxix. and xxx. have the initials, and 
begin differently. These few exceptions may easily have 
proceeded from ancient coiruptions ; at all ei eiits, they 
cannot neutialise the evidence of the greater number. 
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Mohammed seems to have meant these letters for a mystic 
reference to the archetypal text in heaven. To a man who 
regarded the art of writing, of which at the best he had but 
a slight knowledge, as something supernatiu’al, and who 
lived amongst Uliterate people, an A B C may well have 
seemed more significant than to us who have been initiated 
into the mysteries of this art from our childhood. The 
Prophet himself can hardly have attached any particular 
meaning to these symbols; they served their purpose if 
they conveyed an impression of solemnity and enigmatical 
oljscurity. In fact, the Koran admits that it contains many 
things which neither can be, nor were intended to be, under- 
stood (iii. 5), To regard these letters as ciphers is a pre- 
carious hypothesis, for the simple reason that cryptography 
is not to be looked for in the very infancy of Arabic writing. 
If they ai'e actually ciphers, the niultiphcity of possible 
explanations at once precludes the hope of a plausible 
interpretation. Xone of the efforts in this direction, 
whether by Moslem scholars or by Europeans, have led to 
convincing results. This remark applies even to the 
ingenious conjeetm-e of Sprenger, that the letters KHT'S 
{Kaf He Ye 'Ain Sad) before xix. (which treats of John and 
Jesus, and, according to tradition, was sent to the Christian 
king of Abyssinia) stand ior Jesus Hazareaus Eex Judeeorum. 
Sprenger arrives at this explanation by a very artificial 
method ; and besides, Mohammed was not so simple as the 
Moslem traditionalists, who imagined that the Abyssinians 
could read a piece of the Arabic Koran. It need hardly be 
said that the iMoslems have from of old applied themselves 
with great assiduity to the decipherment of these initials, 
aud lun e sometimes found the deepest mysteries in them. 
Generally, however, they are content with the prudent 
conclusion, that God alone knows the meaning of these 
letters. 
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When Mohammed died, the separate pieces of the Koran, 
notwithstanding their theoretical sacrediiess, existed only in 
scattered copies ; they were coiiseC|iieiitly in great diingei- 
of being partially or entirely destroyed. Many IMoslems 
knew large p(jrtious by heart, but certainly no one knew 
the whole ; and a merely oral propagation would have left 
the door open to all kinds of deliberate and iuad\'erteiit 
alterations. IMohammed himself had never thought of an 
authentic collection of his revelations ; he was usually con- 
cerned only with the object of the moment, and the itiea 
that the revelations wovdd be destroyed unless he made 
provision for their safe preservation, did not enter liis mind. 
A man destitute of literary cidtiu-e has some clitticulty in 
anticipating the fate of intellectual products. But now, after 
the death of the Prophet, most of the Arabs revolted against 
his successor, and had to be reduced to submission liy force. 
Especially sanguinary was the contest against the prophet 
Maslama, an imitator of Mohammed, commonly known by 
the deiisive diminutive Mosadinia {i.c. “Little Maslama”). 
At that time (a.d. 633) many of the most devoted Moslems 
fell, the very men who knew most Koran pieces by heai t. 
Omar then began to fear that the Koran might 1 >0 entiiely 
forgotten, and he induced the Caliph Abu Bekr to undertake 
the collection of all its parts. The Caliph laid the duty on 
Zaid, the son of Thabit, a native of Medina, then about 
twenty-two years of age, who had often acted as amanuensis 
to the Prophet, in whose service he is even said to hac'e 
learned the Jewish letters. The account of this collection 
of the Koran has reached us in several substantially identical 
forms, and goes back to Zaid himself. According to it, he 
c(jllected the revelations from copies written on Hat stones, 
pieces of leather, ribs of pahn-leaves (not j)ahn-lea\'t‘S them- 
seh'es), and sueh-like material, but chietly “ from the Iji'easts 
of men,” i.c. from their memory. From these he wiote a 
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fair copy, Avliich lie gave to Abii Bekr, from wlioiii it came 
to his successor Omar, who again bef|ueathed it to his 
daughter Hafsa, one of the widows of the Prophet. This 
redaction, commonly called al-soJi()f{"‘ the leave.s ’), had from 
the first no canonical authority; and its internal arrange- 
ment can only be conjectured. 

The Moslems were as far as ever from possessing a uniform 
text of the Koran. The bravest of their warriors sometimes 
knew deplorably little about it ; distinction on that held 
they cheerfully accorded to pious men like Hiu iMa.s'iid. It 
was inevitalile, however, that discrepancies should emerge 
between the texts of professed scholars, and as these men in 
their several localities were authorities on the reading of the 
Koiaii, cpiarrels began to lireak out between the lecies from 
different districts aljuut the true foirn of the sacred book. 
During a campaign in A.ii. 30 (a.d. G50-1), Ilodhaifa, the 
^•ictol' in the great and decisive battle of Xehfiwand — wliich 
was to the empire of the Sasanians what Gauganiela was 
to that of the Aehiemenicke — perceii’ed that such disputes 
might become dangerous, and therefore urged on the Caliph 
Othmaii the necessity for a nnir-ersally binding text. The 
matter was entrusted to Zaid, who had iiiade the former 
Collection, with three leading Koraishites. Tliese hrouglit 
together as many copie.s as they could lay their hand.s on, 
and prepared an edition which was to he canonical f(jr all 
iloslenis. To jirevent any further disputes, they burned 
all the other codices except that of Hafsa, which, howe^'er, 
was soon afterwards destroyed l)y Marwan, the goveriKjr 
of Medina. The destruction of the earlier codices was an 
irreparal)le loss to criticism ; but, for the essentiallv political 
object of putting an end to controversies by admitting onlv 
one form of the common book of rehgion and of law, this 
measure was necessary. 

The result of these labours is in our bauds ; as to liow 
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thej were eoiidiicted we have no trustworthy iiiforiuatioii, 
tradition being here too much under the iuhiience of dog- 
matic jirosuppositious. The critical methods of a modern 
scientific commission will not be expected of an age when 
the highest literary education for an Arab consisted in 
ability to read and write. It ikjw seems to me liiglil}' 
probable that this second redaction took this sim})le form ; 
Zaid read off from the codex which he had pimdously 
written, and his associates, simultaneousl}' or successivolv, 
wrote one copy each to his dictation. These, I suppose, were 
the throe copies which, we are informed, were sent to the 
capitals Damascus, Basra, and Cfiifa, to be in the first 
instance standards for the soldiers of the respective pro- 
vinces. A fourth copy would doubtless be retained at 
IMedina. Be that us it may, it is impossible now to distin- 
guish in the present form of the book what belorrgs to the 
first redaction from what is due to the .secoml. 

In the arrangement of the separate sections, a classifica- 
tion according to contents was imiaucticahle because of the 
variety of sul)jects often dealt with iir one siira. A chrono- 
logical arrangemerrt was <jut of the eprestion, because the 
chronology of the older pieces must h<i\'e been imperfectly 
known, and because in some cases passages of differ ent dates 
had been joined together. Indeed, systematic ^ainciples of 
this kind were altogether di.sreg.aided at that }ieriod. The 
pieces were accordingly arranged in indiscriminate order, the 
only rule observed being to place the long siiias first and 
the shorter touurds the end, and even that was far from 
strictly adhered to. The short o}ieuing siiia is so placed on 
account of its superiority to the rest, ami two magical 
formuke are kejjt for a sort of protection at the end. these 
are the only special traces of design. The combination of 
pieces of different origin may proceed partly from the ]ios- 
sessors of the codices from which Zaid compiled his fii.-t 
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complete copy, partly from Zaid himself. The individual 
siiras are separated simply by the superscription, “ In the 
name of God, the compassionate Compassioner,” which is 
wanting only in the ninth. The additional headings found 
in our texts (the name of the siira, the nmiiber of verses, 
etc.) were not in the original codices, and form no integral 
part of the Koran. 

It is said that Othman directed Zaid and his associate.s, in 
cases of disagreement, to follow the Koinish dialect ; ljut, 
though well attested, this account can scarcely be correct. 
The extremely primitive writing of those days was rpiite 
incapable of rendering such minute differences as can have 
existed between the pronunciation of Mecca and that of 
Medina. 

Othmdn’s Koran was not complete. Some passages are 
evidently fragmentary ; and a few detached pieces are still 
extant which were originally parts of the Koran, although 
they have been omitted by Zaid. Amongst these are some 
which there is no reason to suppose Mohammed desired to 
suppress. Zaid may easily have overlooked a few stray 
fragments, but that he purposely omitted anything which 
he believed to Ijelong to the Koran is A’ery unlikely. It has 
been conjectured that in deference to his superiors he kojA 
out of the book the names of Mohammed’s enemies, if they 
or their families came afterwards to be respected. But it 
must be remembered that it was never Mohammed’s practice 
to refer explicitly to contemporary persons and affairs in 
the Koran. Only a single friend, his ad(_.pted son Zaid 
(xxxiii. 37), and a single enemy, his uncle Abii Lahab 
(cxi.) and these fur eery .spieeial reasons — are mentioned by 
name; and the name of the latter has been left in the 
Koran with a fearful curse annexed to it, although his son 
had embraced Islam before the death of Mohammed, and 
although his descendants belonged to the high nobility. So, 
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on the other hand, there is no single verse or clause which 
can be plausibly made out to be an interpolation by Zaid 
at the instance of Abu Bekr, Omar, or Othunin. Slight 
clerical errors there may have been, but the Koran (jf 
Othinan contains none but genuine elements — though some- 
times in very strange older. 

It can still be pretty clearly shown in detail that the four 
codices of Othmaii’s Koran demated from one another in 
points of orthogiaphy, in the insertion or omission of a 
v:a (“and”), and such -like niinutue; but these variations 
nowhere aliect the sense. AU later manuscripts are derived 
from these four originals. 

At the same time, the otlier forms of the Koran did not 
at once become e.xtiiict. In particular we have some infor- 
mation about tlio code.x of Oba}’. If the list which gives 
the order of its sdras is correct, it must have contained 
substantially the same materials as our te.vt ; in that case 
Obay must have used the original collection of Zaid. The 
same is true of the codex of Ibn ilas'ud, of which we have 
also a catalogue. It appears that the principle of putting 
the longer siiras before tlie shorter was more consistently 
carried out by him than by Zaid. lie omits i. and the 
magical formulfe of cxiii. cxiv. Obay, on the other hand, 
had embodied two additional short prayers, whose authen- 
ticity I do not now venture to ciue.stiou, as I foimerly did. 
One can easily uiidei stand that difiereiioes of opinion may 
have existed as to whether and how far formulaiies of this 
kind belonged to the Koran. Some of the divergent readings 
of both these texts have been preserved, as well as a con- 
siderable nuiiiljer of other aiicieut variants. Must of them 
are decidedly inferior to the received readings, but some are 
cpiite as good, and a few deserve preference. 

The only man who appears to have seriously opposed the 
geiieial iiiti'oductiuii of Othmuii’s text is Ibu Mastid. He 
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was one of the oldest discijdes of the Tiojihet, ami hud often 
rendered him pei'soual service; but he was a man of con- 
tracted views, althongh he is one of the pillars eif illosleia 
theology. His opposition had no effect. Xme when we 
consider that at that time there were many ilnsleius who 
had heard the Koran from the mouth of the riophct, that 
other measures of the imbecile Othman met with the most 
vehement resi.stance on the part of the bigiited champions 
of the faith, that these were still furtlter incited acaiiist him 
by some of his ambitious ohl comrades, until at last they 
muvdereil him, and finally that in the civil wars after his 
death the several parties were glad of any pretext for brand- 
ing their opponents as infidels ; — when we consider' all this, 
we must regard it as a strong testimony in favour of 
Othnian’s Koran that no party — that of All not excepted — 
I'epudiated the text formed by Zaid, who was one of the 
most devoted adherents of Othman and his family, and that 
even among the Shiites we detect but very few niai'ks of 
dissatisfaction with the Caliph's conduct in this matter. 

But this redaction is not the close of the textual hi-story 
of the Koran. The ancient Arabic alphaliet teas ^■ely 
imperfect : it not only wanted marks for the short, and in 
part even for the long vowels, hut it often expi-cs.sed set'eral 
consonants by the same sign, the forms of different letter's, 
formerly clearly distinct, having become by degrees idoiitical. 
So, for example, there was but one character to express B, T, 
Th, and in the heginuing and in the middle of words X" and 
Y (I) also. Though the reader who was perfectly familiar' 
with the language felt no clilficidty, as a rule, in di.scovei'ing 
which pi'onuneiation the writer had in view, ret as there 
were niaiiy vord.s which admitted of being pi'onoiiiiced in 
very clifterent manners, iii.staiices wei'c not iiifi'ei|Uent in 
which the pronunciation was dubious. This variety of 
possible I'eadings was at first very great, arid many leaders 



seem to have actually made it their object to discover pro- 
nunciations which wei'e new, jjrovided they were at all 
appropriate to the ambiguous text. There was also a dia- 
lectic licence in grammatical forms, which had not as yet 
been greatly restricted. An elhjrt was made by many to 
establish a more I'cllued pronunciation for the Koran than 
was usual in common life or in secular literature. The 
various schools of “ readers ” dillered very widely from one 
another ; although for the most part there was no important 
divergence as to the sense of words. A few of them 
gradually rose to special authority, and the rest disappeared. 
Seven readers are generally reckoned chief authorities, but 
for practical purposes this ninnlter was continually reduced 
in process of time ; so that at present only two “ reading 
styles ” are in actual use, — the common style of Hafs and that 
of Kali', which prevails in Africa to the west of Egypt. 
There is, however, a very comprehensive inassoretic litera- 
ture in which a number of other styles are indicated. The 
invention of vowel-signs, of diacritic points to distinguish 
similarly formed consonants, and of other orthographic signs, 
soon put a stop to arbitraiy conjectures on the part of the 
readers. Many zealots olijected to the introduction of these 
innovations in the sacred text, lait theological consistency 
had to yield to practical necessity. In accurate codices, 
indeed, all such additions, as well as the titles of the siira, 
etc., are written in coloured ink, while the black chaiacters 
p)rofess to represent exactly the original of Othmaii. But 
there is probably no copy (piite faithful in this respect. 

The correct recitation of the Koran is an art difficult 
of acrpiisition to the Arabs themselves. Be.sides the artihcial 
pronunciation mentiijned above, a semi-musical imululatiou 
has to be observed. In these things also there aie great 
differences between the variou.s schools. 

Ill Eur( ipean libraries, besides iuiiumerable modein iiiaiiu- 
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scripts of the Koran, there are also codices or fragments of 
high aniiqnit}-, some of them probably dating from the first 
centiuy of the Fhght. For the restoration of the text, 
however, the works of ancient scholars on its readings and 
modes of writing are more important than the mauuscri}its, 
which, however elegantly they may be written and orna- 
mented, proceed from irresj)Oiisible copyists. The original, 
written by Othman himself, has indeed been exhibited in 
various parts of the Mohammedan world. The library of 
the India Office contains one such manuscript, bearing the 
subscription: “MTitten by Othman the son of Affan.” 
These, of course, are barefaced forgeries, although of very 
ancient date ; so are those which profess to be from the 
hand of Ah', one of which is presenmd in the same liljiaiy. 
In recent times the Koran has been often printed and litho- 
graphed both in the East and the "West. 

Shortly after Mohammed’s death certain individuals 
applied themselves to the exposition of the Koran. Much 
of it was obscure from the beginning, other sections were 
unintelligible apart from a knowledge of the circumstances 
of their origin. Unfortunately those who took possession of 
this field were not very honouralde. Ibn Aljbas, a cousin of 
Mohammed’s, and the chief source of the traditional exegesis 
of the Koran, has, on theological and other giounds, given 
currency to a. number of falsehoods ; and at least some of his 
pupils have emulated his example. These earliest exposi- 
tions dealt more with the sense and connection of wlade 
verses than with the separate words. Afterwards, as the 
knowledge of the old language declined, and the study of 
philology arose, more attention began to lie paid to the 
explanation of vocables. A good many fragments of this 
older theological and ihilological exegesis have survived 
from the first two centuries of the Flight, although we luu-e 
110 complete commentary of this period. Most of the expo- 
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sitory material will perhaps he found in the very large com- 
mentary of the celebrated Tabari (a.d. 859-923), of which an 
almost complete copy is in the Viceregal library at Cairo. 
Another very famous commentary is that of Zamaldishari 
(a.d. 1075-114-1), edited by Xassau-Lees, Calcutta 1859; 
but this scholar, with his great insight and still greater 
sulitlety, is too apt to read his own scholastic ideas into the 
Koran. The favourite commentary of Baidawi (o5. A.D. 
1286) is little more than an abridgment of Zamakhshari’s. 
Thousands of commentaries on the Koran, some of them of 
prodigious size,^ have been written by Moslems; and even 
the number of those still extant in inanusciipt is by no 
means small. Although these works all contain much that 
is useless or false, yet they are invaluable aids to our under- 
standing of the sacred book. An unitiassed European can 
no doubt see many things at a glance more clearly than a 
good IMoslem who is under the influence of religii^us pre- 
judice ; but we should still be helpless without the exegetical 
literature of the ilohainmedans. 

Even the Arab Moslem of the present day can har'C Imt a 
very dim and imperfect understanding of the Koran, unless 
he has made a special study of its exegesis. Eor the great 
advantage, boasted by the holy book itself, of being per- 
spicuous to every one, has in the course of thirteen centuries 
vanished, ilureuver, the general belief is that in the ritual 
use of the Koran, if the correct recitation is observed, it is 
immaterial whether the meaning of the words be understood 
or trot. 

A great deal remaiirs to be accomplished by European 
scholaisliip for the correct inter] iretatiorr of the Kurair. 
MM warrt, for exarrrple, art exhaustive classificatiorr arrd 
discussioir of all the Jewish elenrerrts irr the Koran ; a 
praiseworthy begirrrrirrg has already beerr made irr Geiger's 
^ See below, p. 206, on the commentary of Khaljf. 
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j'outhful essay, JFas hat Mahohut aiis ih'm Judcat]) irm 
avfgcnommciL t We want especially a tlioroueli ceiiinieiilary, 
executed with the methods and resources of modern science. 
iN’o European language, it would seem, can even l)oa.st of a 
translation which completely satisfies modern reipiiremculs. 
The best are in English, where we have tlie extremely para- 
phrastic, but for its time admirable translation of Sale 
(repeatedly printed), that of I’odwell (ISGl), whicli seeks t(j 
give the pieces in chronological order, and that of Palmer 
(1880), who wisely follows the traditional arrangemeut.s. 
The introduction which accompanies Palmer's translation i.s 
not in all respects abreast of the most recent scholarship. 
Considerable extracts from the Kenan aie well translated in 
E. W. Lane’s Sdcctions from the Kur-aa. 

Besides coiumeutaries on the wliole Koran, or on specLd 
parts and topic.s, the IMoslcnrs possess a whole literature 
bearing on their sacred book. There are works on the spell- 
ing and right pronunciation of the Koran, works on the 
beauty of its language, on the number of its verse.s, wmals, 
and letters, etc. ; nay, there ai'e even woihs which would 
nowadays be called “hi.storical and critical introductions.” 
Lloieover, the origin of Aial:>ic philohigy i.s intimately con- 
nected with the recitation and exegesi.s of the Koran. To 
exhibit the importance of the .sacred liook for the whole 
mental life of the Moslems, would be simply to write the: 
history of that life it.self ; for there i.s no department irr 
whrch it.s all-pervading, birt urrfortunately mrt rdway.s salu- 
tary, intluence has not been felt. 

The uirbrnmded reverence of the IMoslems for' the Ki.iran 
reaches its climax in the dogrrra (which appeared at an e.uly 
date through the intiuerree of the Clrristian do.dr'ine of the 
eternal W(ud (jf God) that this book, as the divine '\\bjr'd, 
'i.e. thoirght, is irrrrrranent in God, arrd corr.seriuently dfrnal 
and uncreated. That dognra ha.s heerr accepted by almost all 
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Mohammedans since tlie heginniiig of the tliiid century. 
Some theohjgians did indeed ^irotesl ag.iiiist it yitli gieat 
eiieroy; it was, in fact, too yi eposteruiis to deelaie that a 
hook composed of unstable woids and letters, and full of 
variants, was absolutely divine. Hut what were the distinc- 
tions and sopliisms of the theologians for, if they could not 
remove such contradictions, and convict their opponents of 
heresy ? 

The following works may bp specially consulted: Weil, 
Eiide'dvny in den Koran, 2nd ed. 1S78; Th. Xuldeke, 
OiM-JiicJife Jes Qontn'A, (dottingen, 1800; and the Lives of 
Mohammed by Muir and Spienger. 
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Ox the 14th of Septemhet G29, the emperor Heraelius again 
set up tlie true Cross in Jerusalem. He had vanquished the 
Persians after a desperate struggle, and compelled them to 
restore this most sacred of relies, which they had carried off 
on their conrpiest of the Holy Land. It wa.s a day of 
triumph for all Christendom, which is still marked iii its 
calendars as the Feast of the Elevation of the Cross.” At 
the vei’}' iiiouieut of this striking celeljrutiou of the victoi’v 
of Christendom over unbelievers, we may suppose tidings to 
ha\'e been brouglit to the emperor, that his Arabian troops 
beyond J ordan had been attacked Iry a small band from the 
interior, and hud only with difliculty succeeded in repelling 
the violent onset. It is not likely that the news can have 
struck him as implying anything very serious. Nevertheless 
this was the first assault of the Moslems; it was quickly 
followed by others, and in a few years Paiestiuc and niaiiy 
other provinces had been for ever torn away from the Eoiuaii 
empire, to which they had for seven centuries belonged, the 
empire of Persia had been destroyed, and in the native lauds 
of Christianity and Zoroastrianism a new faith and a new 
people had attained an eudurmg ascendency. AM overturn 
at once so great and so rapid is recorded in history. 

Hie founder of this new religion, M(jhaiuiued, son of 
Abdallah, was no martial hero. It wars under the pressure 
of cireiuiistauc.es, and by the necessities of thoughts which 

^ Oiiginally publisLed in Dtutache liumLchaa, ix. (1SS3) p. 37S sgg. 
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carried him much farther than he could possibly have 
divined, that he became a prince and a conqueror. The 
hysterical enthusiast, conscious of a vocation to make known 
the Oneness of God, \s'as forced into a career of battle l)y the 
opposition of his kinsfolk and neighbours. The conviction 
that his light came from God gave him strength and con- 
fidence, and raised him above every prejudice and scruple. 
The character of the new religion was very powerfully 
infiuenced by the manly spirit of some of its first confe.s.sors 
and champions : both the good and the bad qualities of the 
Arabs, among wliom it arose, and for whom it was in the 
first instance promulgated, have stamped their unmistakal >le 
impress upon it. 

It may Ije doubted if the original teaching of any other 
founder of a new religion is known to us so exactly as 
ilohammecTs. For the sacred book of Mohammedanism, the 
Koran, consists entirely of his own revelations, given in the 
name of God ; and among his spoken utterances which ha-s'e 
been handed down by tradition there is, mixed up with a 
great deal that is spurious, so much of what is genuine, that 
by its aid we are able at many points to supplement tlie 
Koran. And Koran and Banna, that is, “ the rule,” given 
by the tradition of the Prophet’s words and deeds, have ever 
been regarded by Mohammedans as the sources of their 
religion. 

In the several heads of Mtfiuimmed's doctrine there is 
practically nothing original. The Arabs of that time had 
outgrown their crude heathenism, and it was only by force 
of habit, without real attachment, that, a highly conservative 
people as they were, they held firmly by the ancient practices. 
In particidar, isolated ideas originating in Christianity had 
become widely diffused through the agency of wandeiing 
bards. Very many Arabs were already Christians. Their 
Christianity, it is true, sat hut loosely on them : for the finest 
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elements of that religion they had iio organ. l\Iuieu\'er, 
there were in Arabia many Jews who here also oee.isioually, 
as in Abyssinia, made numerous prosel>'te.s : but the rigid 
and irksome ordinanee.s of Judai.sin were suited to the nature 
of the proud and untanieel inhabitant.s of tlie Anibiau deseit 
as little as were the mystical doctrines and the too ideal 
ethics of Christianity. Jlohammed borrowed from both 
religions, hut especially from JudaLsui, those eleiiieiits which 
instinct rather than reflection taught him to Ijo suited to his 
countrymen. The main lines of his doctrine are a fuither 
development of J udaisni, only simpler and coar.ser ; s]^:ieaking 
generally, it stands much nearer to the religion of the Old 
Testament than the Christianity of the Church does. 

Mohammed's idea of God is essentially that of the Old 
Testament, only he gives greater pronaneiieo to the ilivine 
omnipotence and arbitrary sovereignty, and le.ss to the Lli\'ine 
holiness. He attributes to God many human featuies, but 
these no longer have the naive and pijctie cliarni possessed hv 
so many of the Old Testament anthropomorphi.snis. E^elv- 
thing is done and deteriiiiued l.iy Goil; nuiii nuisl sulimit 
himself l.ilindly ; whence the religion is called Islam sur- 
render ), and its pi’otcssor IIuslini (“ one wluo siuieiulcis 
himself’). Mohammed had the strongest auti]iathy for llit' 
d(jctrine3 c>t the Trinity and the divine .Sunship of C'hiist. 
True, Ids aesjuaintance with tliesc dogmas was su[)erlieial 
and e\-en the clauses of the Cieed that referred to them weiu 
not exactly known to him; but be rightly fr-lt that it was 
(iiute impossible to In-ing them into harnioiiy with sim}ile 
geiiiiine Semitic monotheism, and prohal.ly it was this 
consideration alone that hiudeivd him fiom mnbraeiiig 
Christianity. 

According to the Koran, God makes known His will 
through prophets, of whom, in the course of time, Hc‘ has 
sent many into the world. Erom Jesus down to the time 
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of ^loliammed, it was the duty of uieii to follow the former 
and His gospel; the Jews incuried grave sin by rejecting 
Him. Jesus was greater than all the prophets liefore Him; 
but the final revelation was first made known through 
Mohammed. The earlier sacred writings taught the same 
doctrine as the Kcjran, and bear witness to Mohammed ; but 
they had been falsified by the Jews and the Christians. The 
laws which Clod laid down through the ^irophets are not 
necessarily in harmony with each other, for Clod changes His 
ordinances at will ; even in the Koran it.self Tie sometimes 
cancels conimandments which He had previously laid down 
in that vei'V liouk. TIohammed is Init a fiail inoiTal, oiily 
chosen of Clod. He is subject to sin, and without the gift of 
miracles bestowed on former prophets. This last limitation, 
which is cleaily e.vpresscd in the Koran, was, as was to be 
expected, v’eiy soon explained away by his followers, and 
iiuinerous iniracTe.s aie accordingly related of him. 

Clod rewai'ds good and i)unishes e\Tl deeds : only. He is 
merciful, and is easily propitiated Ijy repentance. But the 
punishinent of the impenitent wicked will be fearful. The 
horrors of hell are vividly presented ; we can see how 
grievously the thought of them altlicted the Prophet himself. 
Ill accordance with Christian precedent, he conceives of hell 
as fire. In his description of the heavenly paradise, or 
“ garden," also, Mohammed a})propriates repiesentations 
from the Old and Xew Testaments, yet de]:)icts its joys 
according to his ciwn fancy. His picture of the glory of the 
saints abo\‘e can be propeily under.stood only when the 
reader remembers the barrenness of Mohammed’s native 
land and the exceedingly simple manner of life of his 
countrymen. The bright - eyed maidens who give their 
society to the righteous in paradise are the innowition of 
a sensual nature. The ciude repre.sentations of hell anil 
heaven took powerful hold of the Arab imagination, and 
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unquestionably contributed much to the diffusion and estab- 
lishment of Islam. Other eschatological imaginings, about 
the resurrection and the last judgment, have an important 
rohi in the Koran. All of them attach to older ideas, and 
particularly to such as had already been borrowed from the 
Persians by Judaism, and partly als(3 by Christianity. Awe 
of the judgment day was perhaps the most imjK'utant cause 
of Mohammed’s lieeoming a visionary and a pr(.)phet. The 
Koran has, of course, much to say of angels and devils. 
Aloiig'.side of these figure also demons ov Jia a, taken from 
Arab popular belief, but connected also with late Jewish 
notions. The minor contradictions that naturally occur in 
such myths and fancies have caused little difficulty to the 
ingenuity of interpreters, and still less to the simple faith (.if 
the masses. 

The ethics of Islam are not so strict or earnest as those of 
Judaism, ilohainnied, it is true, insists on virtuous disposi- 
tion and action, and is energetic in his dennnciations of vice ; 
he urges honourable dealing, benevolence, placability, and so 
forth, and requires men ever to be mindful of Clod and of 
the retiiliutioii beyond the grave. But he is no rigorist. 
His very crass doctrine of retribution, which governs the 
rules of conduct, admits the application of commercial 
principles: the consequences of sins can Ire averted liy 
certain penances; under certain circumstances one can rid 
oneself of the duty of fulfilling an obligatii.iu, and even 
perjury can be made up for by good works. In dire 
necessity even the faith may be denied in woids (contrast 
Matt. X. 32, 33); against making a free use of this per- 
mission, Mohammedans have, it is true, Ireen protected liy 
theii piide and the strength of their comlction. Islam is 
a thoroughly practical rehgion, which does not make it 
neees.sary to explain away too high demands (such as those 
of Matt. V. 33-41) by artificial interpretations. The Koran 
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also has comfort for the persecuted and the suffering ; but it 
is too Arab — or, shall we say, too natural and too manly ? — 
to declare the poor and oppressed to be in themselves happy. 
The Koran, further, pronounces all earthly things to be in- 
deed vain ; yet it takes much accoiuit of human wants and 
desires, and lays down definite regidations about property 
and goods. If the Prophet had immediately met with recog- 
nition in his native town, he might perhaps have founded a 
contemplative monkish community ; )5ut, driven by necessity 
to become the ruler of a wari’ior State, he had to follow an- 
(.ither course. After some hesitatiou he tinally preached war 
against rmbehevers as such ; they have no choice but between 
acceptance of Islam and extermination. Only to the pro- 
fessors of old religions of revelation, that is to say, in the first 
instance, to Jews and Christians, does it remain lawful to live 
on as subjects on payment of tribute. The Moslem’s c'ocation, 
alike in this and in the future life, is to rule the world. 

Islam has no mystical sacraments, although it has a 
number of external observances. Originally Mohammed 
himself had attached the greatest value to severe exercises 
of penance, such as watching and fasting; gradually he 
relaxed much both to himself and to his followers, but an 
Oriental religion wholly without mortifications of this kind 
is ipiite unthinkable. Accordingly he made fasting in the 
month of Eamadan obhgatory in the sense that throughout 
the entire month, as long as the sun is above the horizon, 
both eating and drinking are absolutely forbidden. In 
Oriental heat this is a severe burden, and one can readily 
believe that in the month of the fast, towards the end of the 
day, the majority of the faithfid are thinking much laoie 
about the enjoyments of the coming night than about Gtid 
and the hereafter. Still more important than fasting is tlie 
salat. As with all Oriental Christians a certain number of 
daily prayers are prescribed to the clergy, and paitly also to 
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tlie laity, so Mohammed ap;am, after some hesitation, tiually 
fixed for all believers that there bhoiikl be five daily 
“ prayers.” This salat is essentially different from what we 
call prayer. It consists in a fixed series of bowings, prostra- 
tions, and other attitudes, accompanied by the recitation of 
certain religious fornmhe. Of course the worshipper is not 
forbidden at other times or in other ways to call upon God 
in words of his own ; lint to do so is not the official and 
oliligatory action. I’rayer is preceded Ity an ablution ; when 
water, a commodity of such rarity in Arabia, is wanting, 
rubbing with sand can be substituted.^ It is more meritori- 
ous to take part in the public salat of the community, con- 
ducted by a leader (Imam), than to discharge the salat by 
oneself. Public attendance ought to be given, in particular, 
on Friday, which is especially set apart for public worship, but 
in other respects is regarded as a working day : the Salibath 
rest is unknown to Islam. The common pruyei and its form- 
alities have done much to give stability to Islam. The multi- 
tudes, while doing what was indispensable for the salvation 
of their souls, became trained to the habit of strictly following 
a leader. As Yon Kremer has pointed out, the mosr|ue was 
the driU ground for the warlike believers of early Ishim. 

A noteworthy sinvival of Arab heathenism is the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. In Muhammed's native town there was a 
temple called the Caaba ("the die”), with an object of 
ancient veneration, “ the black stone.” This sanctuary had 
gradually come to be the centre of pilgrimage for the greater 
part of Arabia. In connection with this a lively trade was 
developed, which must have been very adwiutageous to the 
inhabitants of klecca, the Koraish. Still more iiuportunt 
for these was the circumstance that their whole territory 

’ This substitution was also known anioiii; the Jews. From them also 
were borrowed certain mitigations of the task in time of travel or circum- 
stances of danger. 
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was held to be holy and inviolable, and that they had the 
most favourable opportunities for entering into friendly 
relations with the various Bedouin tribes. They were thus 
able to maintain a caravan traftic with the old Liuds of 
civilisation beyond the desert and its })i'edat()ry nomads. 

In this way they not only became prosperous, ljut also 
gained a great intellectual superiority over the other Arabs. 

As a man of Koraish, ilohammed himself had grown up iir 
pious reverence for the Caaba and the black stone. I’ropei ly 
speakmg, indeed, this reverence was at variance with the ^ 
principles of his religion ; but he managed to adjust matters 
by his theory that these holy things had been estalrlished by 
Abraham, aiul only abused by the heathen. I’ossibly in this 
view he was but following some Meccan predecessor whom 
Jews or Christians had told about Abraham and Ishmael. 

The heathen of Mecca, of course, knew nothing about these 
or any other characters of the Old Testament. That the 
retention of this sanctuary on M(rhammed’s part was due 
less to calculation than to deeply-rooted religious habit, 
seems to be shown by this, among other things, that between 
his emigration and the capture of IMecca, he freipiently ex- 
pressed his sorrow at being excluded from free participation 
in the ceremonies there. When at last he made his entry 
as a concpieror, he did away rvith all the open signs of 
idolatry, and in his last Pilgrimage, shortly befnre his 
death, he finally fixed the observances — some of them very 
peculiar — to be followed. Everything heathenish was to 
disappear ; or, if various things of that nature rerrrained, they 
were uncomprehended, aird therefore iuuh'ensive. Yet one 
rock of offence was unreriioved — the verrcratiorr of the old 
fetish — the black stoire, a verreration to which some coir- 
sisterrt Moslerrrs coirld only reluctairtly bring themselves, s/ 
arrd which irr later- times is occasiorrally e^■en scoH'ed at by 
less steadfast believers. In strictiress it is the duty of every 
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Moslem to take part in the yearly pilgrimage as dfteii as he 
can ; hut it is not contrary to the intention of IMohamnied 
(who was always ready to take account of piactical diffi- 
culties), if the proviso “as he can” is strongly accentuated 
in practice, and thus comparatively few jrjiii in the expedition 
from the more distant lands of Mohammedanism. With all 
this the pilgrimage has been a chief pillar of Islam. In 
IMecca the most pious Moslems still meet from }'ear to year 
out of regions so remote as Turkestan, British and Dutch 
India, the Turkish dominions, Morocco, and Xigritia, and 
exchange ideas and prejudices; a custom which naturally 
helps to maintain the unity of the faith. What is of par- 
ticular importance is that many of the most zealous and 
learned pilgrims stay permanently in Mecca, and from this 
centre labour to promote the pure faith, and hostility against 
all idolaters (Europeans in pjarticular). 

Another relic of rude heathenism handed down from hoary 
anticpuity is circtimcision. It is not specially enjoined in 
the Koran, but is taken for granted as being the custom 
with all Arabs. It is not, however, theoretically at least, 
an integral part of religion, as it is in Judaism. 

Like the Jews, ilohammed puts a high value upon alms. 
Gradually, however, he changed the freewill (jffering of love 
into a formal and somewhat heavy tax, out of which not 
only were the poor sup)p)orted, but also the (expenses of 
government were met. 

Mohammed’s laws relating to food are not nearly so com- 
plicated as those of the Jews. The anhmds of which the 
Moslem, whether by M(rhamnied’s injunction or liy some, 
later rule, may not eat are mostly such as men are naturally 
averse to {e.rj. carnivora). Only the pig and the do^ are wholly 
unclean. Moreover, it is lawfid to eat only of sucli animals 
as have been duly slaughtered with the formula ; “ In the name 
of God, the comp)assionate Conipassi(.)ner.” Tlie Musleni, like 
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the Jew, and, strictly speaking, the Christian also (Acts xv. 
20, 29, xxi. 25), is eiijomed to abstain from blood. But, in 
danger of death by starvation, he is permitted the use of 
any food. Wine is interdicted ; and under this name the 
legislature meant to include all intoxicating drinks. Xo 
impartial observer will deny that this regvdation, much as it 
has been broken, has proved a real blessing to all the lands 
of Islan). It is not certain whether tlie prohil^ition of a 
favourite Aiab game of chance {'inemr), in which pointless 
arrows were used as lots, is intended to include all forms 
of gambling; perhaps Mohammed Iracl in view only the 
heathenish practices, or the wastefulness, that used to be 
associated with the tnciiii'. 

On the whole the ritual commands and pi-ohibitions of 
Islam do not bear with excessive hardness on the life of 
the Oriental, which in any case moves somewhat monoton- 
ously in tixed forms. Of the anxious scrupulosity with which 
Judaism discusses ‘'dean” and “unclean," “lawful” and 
“ imlawful,” there are but few traces, even in the writings of 
the later theologians of Islam, not to speak of ilohammed 
himself, or the life of his followers until now. 

Eeligion and the law of the State are nut separated in 
Islam. Here, accordmgly, properly speaking, would be the 
place for considering the whole system of civil and criminal 
law which Mohammed gave in tire Koran or in his spoken 
utterances. In his decisions, which were 'usually occasioned 
by some particular case definitely before him at the moment, 
he follows partly Arabian partly Jewish custom, but very 
often also the promptings of his own mind. Completely to 
abolish blood revenge would have been impossible, and pro- 
bably was never in his thoughts ; he only bound it to the 
observance of certain forms. It is not the executive, but the 
nearest relative of the slain that decides whether the mur- 
derer shall die, or whether he shall buy himself off. 
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The anomalies that can result when an individual man 
essays permanently to fix the order of Chinch and State 
according to his own discretion on the spur of the moment, 
are exemphfied with singular clearness in the Moslem calen- 
dar. The Arabs, like the majority of ancient peoples, had a 
year of twelve true (lunar) months ; and this, as often as 
seemed to be required, they brought roughly into aceordance 
with the solar year by the intercalation of a thirteenth month. 
The intercalation was not very skilful, it is true ; still any 
trifling derangements of the calendar which may have resulted 
were not such as could produce any practical inconveniences 
in the simple relations of Kfe in those days. But Mohammed, 
who objected either to the inequality of the year, now of 
twelve now of thirteen months, or to the connection that 
subsisted between this arrangement of the calendar and the 
heathen system, shortly before his death unfortunately took 
it into his head to ordain that Moslems should have a 
movable lunar year of twelve lunar months, without any 
intercalations whatever. Every Mohammedan year is thus 
some ten days shorter than the solar year which governs 
the course of nature ; so that the Mohammedan festivals 
move in succession through all the seasons.^ The husband- 
man must accordingly everywhere piovide himself with a 
second (Christian or Persian) calendar, based upon the solar 
year, in addition to the ecclesiastical one. A JMohamniedan 
at thirty-three is no older than a Christian at thiity-two. 
The conversion of Mohammedan into Julian or (what is 
worse) Gregorian dates, is for the student who has not the 
lecjuisite tables at hand a very laborious task. 

The position of women was left by Mohammed essentially 
vhere it had been among the Arabs. He limited polygamy 

J One can see liow haul is the precept of fasting for the Tartars in Kasan 
when IJamadan falls in summer with a day of eighteen hours, as contrasted 
with its lightness when it falls at the time of the winter solstice. 
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somewhat, and made the separation of women from men 
rather more strict. But Islam changed for the W(jise the 
lot of women in those countries where polygamy had already 
disappeared, and divorce was not so easy or so common as 
among the Ai'abs. That the hushand can dismiss the wife 
at any time, a moment of ill-temper thus very often resulting- 
in a divorce, is, moreover, a far worse e\il for Moslem society 
than its polygamy (which in practice is not very extensive), 
or the permission it gives to take female slaves as concubines. 

The Bedouins, who then, as they still do, showed the most 
chivalrous respect fra- a defenceless woman, nevertheless 
placed the weaker sex so low that they had no scruple in 
burpng new-ljorn girls alive. This barbarity, which perhaps 
never occurretl in the more pr(jsi)ei-ous towns, was opposed 
by Mohammed at the very outset of his career, and he after- 
wards completely suppressed it. The Arabs, further, in their 
wars were accustomed to carry off the wives and children of ^ 
their enemies as prisoners or slaves ; between iloslenis this 
totally ceased. On the other hand, by giving up the holy 
month’s “ truce of God,” ■Mohammed inflicted a sei-ious injury 
ciir his country. His wish was to put an end to all wars 
among his followers, but in this he was least successful of all 
iir Arabia, where to this day the feuds never cease from year’s 
end to year’s end. 

The thought of abolishing slavery never so much as occurred 
to Mohammed airy more that it did to the apostles ; but he 
declared manumission of slaves to be a mei'itorious deed, and 
lie gave to slaves a certain security in the eye of the law. 

Islam in its original form as a whole ranks far below 
primitive Christianity. In many respects it is not. to be 
compared even with such Christianity as prevailed, and 
still prevails, in the East ; but in other points, again, the 
new faith, simple, robust, in the vigour of its youth, far- 
surpassed the religion of the Syrian ami Egyptian Christians, 
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which was in a stagnating condition, and steadih' sinking 
lower and lower into baiharism. Aboce all things, Islam 
gave, and gives, to those who profess it a feeling of confidence 
such as is imparted by hardly any other faith. The ilusleni 
is proud of being a Moslem; he is convinced that he is 
preferred by God before all other men, whom accordingly 
he despises as fuel appointed for hell-fire. The Christian is 
bidden enter into his closet to pray ; the Moslem takes his 
stand, and especially when nnbelievers are near, in as con- 
spicuous a jilace as possible for the perfurniance of his 
ceremonies of prayer. His heart has little part in these, 
but he nevertheless feels himself raised by them, and ecpially 
so whether he rightly understands the Andfic forimdie he 
repeats or not. Islam is not very well fitted to produce 
purity and delicacy of feeling; we shall be justified if we 
assume that during the first centuries of its existence many 
a deep and finely-touched spirit had to pass through severe 
inward struggles Ijeeause his religious needs were not satisfied 
by it. But all such struggles fully fought themselves out 
long ago, and deep peace now fills er-eiy Moslem’s heart. 
All those who make faith and assurance of salvation the 
chief heads of religion, ought to work for I.slam. A religion 
amongst the followers of which suicide is almost absolutely 
unknown, has surely some claim on our respect. 

After Mohammed’s death (Stli June 632) the most pro- 
minent of hi.s companions united to elect as his successor 
Abu Bekr, who had been his most trusted friend. At first, 
indeed, it had cost some trorrble to get the Mediuites, the 
old “ helpers ” of Mohanrrrred, off the idea that one of them- 
selves ought to become tire leader. Ibrt rro attention was 
paid to tire sidkrng of Air, whose wife, Fatima, was the only 
surviving child of his cousin Mohanrrrred. There was rro 
dorrbt that the choice of Ahri Bekr was what the Pr ophet 
himself would have desired. But harrlly had the Arabs 



lieaid of Muliainiued’s deatli %vhen they I'elielled en mutise. 
Many renounced Islam entirely ; many attached themselves 
to new prophets who arose here and there after the pattern 
of the Prophet of Mecca: others were willing to retain 
Moslem prayer indeed, hut not to pay taxes ; in a word, 
ilohammecl’s whole work vtas Ijrought into question. Then 
it was that the strength of Islam, and of a firm will, was 
shown. Abii Bekr, assured as he was in his own faith, 
scorned, even in the hour of most pressing need, to make 
any concession whatever to the insuigents ; he insisted on 
absolute submission to the commands of Islam. The in- 
surrections, which wei-e unconnected with each other, were 
for the most part easily quelled by the iloslems, led as they 
were by a single will: but in some instances torrents of 
blood had first to be shed. The military merit of these 
deeds belongs chiefly to Khalid, “ the sword of God,” a man 
of Koraish, like almost all the prominent warriors and 
statesmen of that time, the same who nine years before had 
turned the battle in favour of the unbelieving Meccans 
against ilohainmed at Mount Ohod. 

As soon as all Arabia had been again brought into sul)- 
jection, the great wars of conquest began. It was certainly 
good policy to turn the recently subdued tribes of the 
wilderness towards an external aim in which they might 
at once satisfy their lust for Irooty on a gnind scale, main- 
tain their warlike feeling, and strengthen themselves in 
their attachment to the irew faith. But I do irot believe 
those undertakings to have been mainly the result of cool 
political calculation. IMohammed himself had alreadr' sent 
expeditions across the Boman frontier, and thereby had 
pointed out the way to his successors. To follow in his 
footsteps was in accordance with the inneimost being of 
the youthful Islam, already grown great amid the tumult of 
arms. The Bedouins knew uncommonly little Koran, but 
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Oil such children of natiu'e it is success that makes the 
deepest impression. That faith which had subdued them- 
selves, and which was now leading them on to victory and 
plunder, must he true ; very soon there was no one to doubt 
this. Though the uoinails among the Arabs have natuially 
few religious needs, they yet possess as the purest of all 
Semites a deeply - seated religious disposition ;. and this 
simple religion, which corresponded to their inclinations 
and flattered their self-esteem, soon took entire possession 
of them. Under the sagacious, clear-headed, and strong- 
handed Omar (634-644), the fresh force of the new faith, 
and the warlike disposition of the Arab people, now united 
for the first time, and led by great geneials, speedily 
achieved successes against the Eomans and the Persians 
of which Mohammed had never so much as dreamed. This 
astonishing overturn is, when all has lieen said, not easy of 
explanation. It is indeed true that Itoth empires were in a 
state of decay. Both were at the moment terribly weakened 
by the wars they had waged with each other during the first 
three decades of the centiuy. The Persian empire, which 
had finally been vanquished after long years of victory, had, 
moreover, l.)een shaken both before and after the conclusion 
of the peace by bloody struggles about the succession to the 
throne. On the other hand, l_>oth Byzantium and Persia had 
at their command genuine soldiers regulaily aimed and dis- 
ciplined. The traditions of Eonian warfare were not yet 
entirely lost, and the Persians still possessed their dreaded 
cuirassiers, before whom, in better times, even the armies of 
Eome had often fled. The reduction of the fortified towns 
must in any case have been at least as severe a task to the 
Arabs as it was to the Goths and Huns, who were by nature 
much more wailike peoples. Moreover, Persia, wlien the 
chief attack upon its territory was made, lmp})ened to have 
come once more under the rule of a firm hand. Its king, 
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indeed, Yezdegerd III., wa.s a boy; but the royal power and 
the coimuand of the army were held by a man of energy 
and bravery — Eusteni, the head of one of the first princely 
houses of the empire. Yet these wretchedly armed Arabs, 
fighting, not in regularly orgaiused military divisions, but Ijy 
families and clans, and under leaders who nee er befor e had 
faced disciplirrecl troops, after long struggle overcame Eustern 
and his rrrighty hosts (030) ; soon afterwards took the forti- 
fied capital, Ctesiphon (037) ; ami, a few years later, by the 
decisive battle of Xehawend (040, 041, or 042), brought the 
enrpire itself to the ground. How was such a thmg possible ? 
The Aralis’ owrr explanation indeed was very simple : “ God 
took away the courage of the uireircumcised ; ” “ God sm(jte 
the Persians ; ” “ God slew Eustern.” In such words, so 
thoroughly like those of the Old Testament, we can only 
recognise how great a force lies in the rudest religious con- 
viction. Almost rnor-e marvellous are the coircprests they 
gained on Eomarr territory. The emperor Heraclius was 
certainly the greatest marr who had held the empire since 
C(.)iistantiire and Julian. He was an astute diplomatist, a 
very corupeteirt general, and, as a soldier, bold even to 
rashness. How could it come about that he of all men 
was compelled to yield up to the sons of the desert tlie 
territories he had wrested back from the Persians ? JYe 
certairdy are aware of one or two circumstances which made 
their canupiests easier to the Arabs. Most of the inhaljitants 
of Syria, and almost all the Egyptians, were Moiiophysite 
heretics, and as such had exp)erienced great oppression at 
the hands of the Orthodox Eyzantines; they accoidingly 
aided and abetted the Arabs as occasion olfered, especially 
as they might promise themselves some relief of the burden 
of taxation through the latter. The Syrian Xestoiians also, 
who formed the majority of the inhabitants of the richest 
lands of the Persian empire (those on the Tigiis and on the 
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lower Euphrates), we may believe to lua'e been more favour- 
ably iiicliiieJ to the Arabs than to the Persians. Put in 
connection with conquests like these, much weight is hardly 
to be assigned to the sympathies and antipathies of unwarr- 
like peasants and townsmen. More important, perhaps, is 
the circumstance that the numerous Arab tribes, which had 
been subject to the Eonian and Persian rule, although for 
the most part nominally Christian, appear to have gone 
over to the Moslems almost nnanimously soon after the 
first victories. It would be possible to multiply explanations 
still furthei, yet the phenomenon continues mysterious as 
before. Ehetorical expressions about the decaying condition 
of both empires, and the youthful energy of the Moslems, 
are unsatisfying to the inquirer who keeps the concrete 
facts before him. 

Omar, who became ilohammecl's successor or '■ substitute ” 
{Khalifa) after Abii Beki’s brief rule of two years, and who 
was the first to assume the title of “ Commander of the 
Faithful” {Emir ahmlminin), organised a complete military- 
religious commonwealth. The Araljs, the people of God, 
became a nation of warriors and rulers. The precepts of 
the religion were strictly maintained; the Caliph Lived as 
simply as the meanest of his subjects. But the enormous 
booty and the taxes levied on the vampiished supplied the 
means of giving adequate pay to every Arab. This pjay, the 
amount of which was graduated according to a definite scale, 
and in which women and children also participated, was 
raised as the revenues increased. For the leading principle 
was that everything won from enemies and subjects belonged 
to Moslems collectively, and therefore all that remained over 
after payment of common expenses had to be divided. But 
ill the conquered territories the Aralis were not allowed to 
hold landed property ; they were only to set up camps. It 
was bad for Islam, but good for the world, that this military 
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communist constitution did not last long. It was contrary 
to human nature ; and, besides, the receipts did not per- 
manently continue to come in on such a scale as afforded 
adec^uate pay to every one. The principle also, that new 
converts of foreign nationality must Ije placed on a level 
with the Arabs, was not yet capable of being fully carried 
out ; the aristocratic feeling of the Arabs long stood out 
against making a reality of that equality among its professors 
which Islam demairded. 

Under Omar’s successor, Othman (644-656'), the field of 
conquest was still further and greatly extended ; but the 
purely warlike character of the State was nevertheless already 
somewhat abated, permission being now given to Arabs to 
hold landed property in the newly -acquired regions. The 
lainled proprietor and the peasant are naturally less inclined 
for expeditiorrs of distant conquest than is the mere soldier. 
The principle of at least relative equality in profit-sharing 
was violently broken through by the bestowal of crown 
domains on persons of prominence. The conversion of the 
religious into a secular State followed rapidly and inevitalfiy. 
The secular State, it is true, still remained in relations of the 
closest kind with religion, — much closer than those of the 
so-called Christian State anywhere in modern times, — but 
the attempts to set up the empire of Islam again upon a 
purely rehgious basis ended in failure. 

In the supreme command there was no hereditary succes- 
sion. Abfi Bekr was, as we have seen, chosen to lie Caliph 
by the most influential Meccan Companions of the Pr ophet. 
Abu Bekr himself had finally nominated as his successor 
Omar, his right-harrd man, and the second most intimate 
friend and counsellor of the Prophet. Omar, himself the 
ideal of a Moslenr ruler, clearly thought none of his own 
companions qrrite worthy of the connuand. He arranged 
accordingly that after his death five of the most distinguished 
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of tlie old friends of Mohaiiiiiied slioidd decide as to who 
among themselves ought to succeed. After long deliberation 
they united upon Othnran. isow Otlnnan had been, it is 
true, one of the very first to acknowledge Mohaniined as a 
prophet, and he had successively married two daughters of 
the latter; but he belonged to the Omayyads, one of the 
most prominent families of pre-Islamite Mecca, the head of 
which, Abri Sufyan, had for years been leader in the struggle 
against Mohammed and the Mediuites. Preference for kins- 
men is deeply seated in the blood of every genuine Arab, 
and the Prophet himself was not free from it. Omar, who 
in many respects was a more consistent exponent of Islam 
than Mohammed, never laid liimself open to the smallest 
charge of nepotism, but Otlnnan was a weak man : he showed 
exorbitant favour to his relatives, and in a short time a 
number of the most important and profitable posts were in 
the hands of Omayyads — able men for the most part, but of 
an intensely worldly disposition. The good Othmim was not 
himself conscious of anything wrong in this ; bnt many of 
his subjects saw the matter in another light. The rigliteous 
iudignati(m of some strict Moslems, the tumultuary disposi- 
tion of the mass of the people, and very specially also the 
instigations of three of the fic-e men who had formed the 
electoral college after Omar’s death, — Ah', Talha, and Zubair, 
— as also of Aisha, daughter of Abi'i Bekr, and the intriguing 
favourite of the Prophet, resulted in a rebellion, in which the 
grey-headed Othman was put to death (17th June 65G). 
This deed of violence was an evil precedent for many subse- 
c_[uent scenes of terror, the heginning of iloudy ci\'il wais, 
and eventual schisms. The slayers of Otlmu'iu called Alf 
to the calipliate ; Talha and Zubair also acknowledged him, 
but soon broke their word, and united with Aisha against 

O 

liim. All’s bravery was soon a match for these enemies ; 
but already another and more formidable opponent had 
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arisen in the person of the astute iMuawiyu, son of the Abii. 
Sufyfin mentioned above, who had long been governor of 
Syria, and held sway there like a prince. The struggle was 
carried on with animosity for years. M(jawiya came forward 
as avenger of his kinsman Othnuin. As the powerful head 
of the family, he was, according to old Arab ideas, well 
entitled, and indeed hound to do this, and Islam had injt 
abolished this view of his duty. But, a.s successor of ilo- 
hamiiied, the son of the man who had led the heathen 
against him at Ohod and in the battle of the Fosse, could, 
of course, set uir no other claim than the unconditional 
attachment of his troops and the superiority of his own 
genius. All also was witlunit hereditary right, and the pro- 
clamation by Othman's slayers was a very doubtful title in 
law ; but as kinsman, favourite, pupil, son-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, he might well seem better suited to represent the 
interests of religion than Moawiya, who also, however, 
appears to have been an acceptable person with the Prophet 
in his declining years. The Moslems who ^vere faithful to 
their convictions accordingly went over for the most part to 
Ali’.s side, especiidly the Medinites, who (or their fathers) 
had once fought Mohammed’s Imttles, but were now being 
more and more thi’ust into the Ixickground by the lukewarm 
IMoslems of Mecca. In the heat of controversy the view for 
the first time germinated that Ali had a divine right to tire 
sirprerrre power, artd that even Abu Bekr, Omar, arrd Otlrrrrarr 
had beerr irsrrrpers. Those who hold tiiis view are tlie 
Shiites proper, the partisarrs {sJda) of Ali. Tire great rrrajo- 
rity of the M(jslerrrs, orr tire other hand, recogrrrse, indeed, 
Ali’s right as agairrst iluawiya, but also liold tire first three 
caliphs for legitimate. Arrd, irrdeed, many good Mirslems 
stood by Moiiwiya irr this struggle, arrd by other sovereigns 
of iris farrrily thereafter, thorrgh sitrce the full of tire Ouray- 
yads few Moslerrrs worrld justify INIuawiya’s appeararrce 
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against All In the disorders of this time there now arose 
also a new extreme radical party, who denied the right of all 
claimants, and awarded the conmiand to “ the best.” These 
people, the Kharijites {Khcm-AriJ, “dissenters”), certainly had 
hold of a fundamental idea of Moslem, which they developed 
to the utmost ; they were in a certain sense in the right, but 
on such principles as theirs it would be impossible to estab- 
lish any State, and least of all in the East. They were 
fanatics who sought to carry out their ideas with the wildest 
energy and the most desperate bravery, and to a certain 
extent they maintained a loyalty to conviction worthy of 
all admiration ; but they only caused a great deal of 
suffering, and produced nothing. The controversy about 
the caliphate has long ago ceased to have any concrete 
bearings, but it still continues to divide the Mohammedan 
world. Historical tradition on the subject is very rich, 
but greatly coloured by party feeling. It is much too 
favourable to Ah', and fails to show Moawiya quite in his 
full historical importance. Haturally it does not allow us 
to see, except dimly, that at bottom the struggles really had 
reference merely to the plunder, and were only the expression 
in another direction of the same wild warrior spirit which 
shortly before had gained the mastery over Persians and 
Eomans. In the older time, however, people were sometimes 
able to see rather more clearly how much of human passion 
— very often passion of the lowest kind — was at work in 
these civil wars in spite of all the religious party cries. To 
a truly pious Moslem it must often ha^'e cau.sed the giavest 
reflections to see how unworthily such per.soiis as Talha, 
Zubair, Aisha, and, essentially, All also had conducted them- 
selves, while yet the Prophet had long befoie promised a 
place in heaven to them all. 

All was a thoroughly brave man, but could hardly be 
called a general, was certainly wanting in true insight, and 
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in no sense whatever born to be a leader. He fell (22nd 
January 601) by the dagger of one of three Kharijites who 
had brought themselves under an oath to remove both the 
rivals, and also Amr, the powerful governor of Egypt, so as to 
make a free choice possible ; but the attempts on Hotiwiya 
and on Amr failed. By this deed erf Idood All was delir'ered 
from the humiliation of living to see everything fall to the 
clever Omayyad. The death of the rival left the road clear ; 
jMoawiya assumed the title of Caliidi. Air’s iircapalrle son, 
Hasarr, gave irr his submission without much difficulty, in 
cousidcratioii of a handsome pension. The governor of 
Syria, now ttnir'ersally recognised as chief of the Believers, 
paid every regard to the stricter Moslems ; his outward de- 
nieauour was errtirely that of a spiritual prmce (he preached, 
for example, every Friday iir the irrosciue, as the Prophet 
and previous Caliphs had done, and as was also the practice 
of provincial governors and of generals), but be was none 
the less a secular ruler. The siqiport of himself and of his 
house were ‘-the people of Syria,’’ — that is to say, not, of 
course, the old inhabitants of the country, Imt the Arab 
troops that had settled there. The Onuyyads, accoi’dingly, 
were compelled to retain Damascus, the most important 
town ill Syria, as their capital, altliougli it had iiu such 
religious nimbus as invested Medina, the residence of the 
Prophet and his first successors, and although it laj' too far 
to the west to he a good point from which to keep watch 
over the iiiiiuerous subject countries in the east. The 
Omayyad rule set up by Moawiya bad to encounter many 
storiiLS, The uncliurclily and even frivolous demeanour of 
some members of the dynasty embittered the Faithfid and 
encouraged a variety of pretenders, as well as the wild 
Kharijite.s, to repeated outbreaks, which were not suppressed 
without much bloodshed. Twice was the holy city of Mecca 

desecrated by troops of the Omayyad Caliphs (GS3 and G92) ; 

6 
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and the unruly sons and grandsons of Mohammed’s most 
faithful champions, the Medinites, were cut down by the 
soldiers of Yezid, Moawiya’s son, in their native place, the 
city of the Prophet (28th August 683). It was against this 
same Caliph, a man pretty much without religion, that All’s 
second son Hu.sain also rose in rebellion. The rising, like 
most others that proceeded from the family of All, was 
begun and carried on in a headless way, and was srrppressed 
with little trouble. To all appearance it was an affair of 
absolutely no consequence; but the way in which men 
regard a matter is often more important than the matter 
itself. Even contemporaries were deeply impressed to see 
the grandson of the Prophet put to death by the satellites of 
the profane Caliph, and his bloody head set up to open sIkdw 
after the common fashion of the East. Husain, the thought- 
less rebel, was in the eyes of pious IMoslems metamorphosed 
into a martyr, and his glory grew with time. The cry of 
“vengeance for Husam ” contributed much to the downfall 
of the Omayyad throne. To this day the Shiites observe 
the anniversary of Husain’s death as a day of mourning, 
which never fails to stir up deep emotion and wild rage in 
their bosoms : and with them Kerbela, where he perished on 
12th October 681, is a site almost as holy as Mecca and Medina. 
The non-Shiite Mohammedans also acknowledge Husain to 
have been a holy martyr, and hold in the deepest abhorrence 
the light-living but by no means wicked Yezid.— If the dyna.sty 
of the Omayyad Caliphs was imperilled by the hostility of 
the stricter Moslems, it received injury from another quarter 
through the religious zeal of the only really pious man among 
them, the honest but narrow idealist Omar II. (717-720), who 
sought with all his might to bring the Koran into practice, 
and to restore once more the constitution of Omar, but of 
course brought about dire disorganisation as the sole result. 

Although the Omayyads produced great rulers, they failed, 
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for various reasons, to establish an enduring empire. Their 
fall was inevitable when they themselves, and with them 
the Syrian troops on whose support they were wholly de- 
pendent, began to cpiarrel ; and a rival family came upon the 
scene, that of the Abbasids. The descendants of Moham- 
med’s uncle Abbas, who became a convert to Islam only on 
the capture of Mecca, and who never had any conspicuous 
role, lived for a long time in obscurity. But now they had 
the wit to turn to account the powerful apparatus which the 
descendants of Ali had prepared for the undermiiimg of the 
empire. Much was made of ambiguous expressions, such as 
“ the right of the house of Htisliim ” (which included Abbas 
as well as Ah') and “ the right of the family of the Prophet ” 
(which might suggest his uncle q^uite as readily as his cousin 
and son-in-law) ; there was word also of an alleged transfer 
of the hereditary right bv one of the descendants of Ah' to 
the Abbasids. The chiefs of the latter family succeeded in 
winning over to tlieii’ side a large portion of the troops in 
the remoter part of Eastern Persia (Khonisan), which could 
not be kept under firm control from Damascus. These troops 
consisted for the most jwrt of Persians who had accepted 
Islam, but were anything but friendly to the Arabs. After 
severe struggles the Abliasids were victorious (750). Few 
members of the fallen house escaped the terrible massacre. 

The tiiumph of the xlbbiisids made an end of the purely 
Arab, and at the same time of the purely Semitic, State ; in 
it we see, in a great measiu-e, a reaction of the Persian 
element, and a repristination of the old Asiatic world- 
empires, the structure of which had been at least a little 
more stable. It was not a mere casual circumstance that 
forthwith and from the first the seat of government was 
transferred to where it had been held successively Ijy xlche- 
nieiiids, Arsacids, and Sasaiiians, — the plains of the lower 
Euphrates and Tigris. There arose the proud city of the 
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Caliphs, Bagdad. The Abbasids paid moie external respect 
to religion than the Omayrads had done, ljut they were in 
reahty quite as worldly-minded. Over and above this, there 
showed itself in them a very unpleasing strain of insincerity. 
The first two Caliphs of the family were nevertheless %'ery 
considerable men. The second in particular, Mansur (Td4- 
775), was one of the greatest princes, one of the most 
unscrupulous also, that ever have guided a mighty empire. 
He it was who established the Mohaniinedaii ein})ire on a 
firm basis.^ Hnder his grandson Hariin ar-Bashid (780- 
809) the caliphate unquestionably enjoyed its period of 
greatest splendour, although Harun himself was very far 
fi'Oin being a gi'eat ruler. In his day almost all the lands 
from the Jaxurtes and the Indus to near the Pillars of 
Hercules obeyed the Caliph. The Arabs had ceased to be 
the props of the empire, Imt the Arabic language had spread 
far and wide ; it was the language of leligion, of govern- 
ment, of poetry, and of the science that was just rising. 
On the banks of the Tigris there floitrished a civihsatioii 
more brilliant than under the best of the Sasdnians. A fair 
measure of quiet prevailed in most of the provinces, and 
thus the enormous prodigality of the court did not press 
upon the subjects beyond endurance. Syria and the adjoin- 
ing lands found themselves in better circumstances than 
they had for a long time experienced. True, the adniiiii.stra- 
tioii was very defective if judged according to modeiii ideas ; 
but good government in the East must be measured by a 
very modest standard. The Christian population had gone 
over to Islam en nuissc. The desire to stand on an eipiality 
with the conquerors in the eye of the law, and to pay 
diminished taxes, was, of course, a powerful motive to this ; 
but no less strong an influence was the suitability of Islam 

1 For a fuller treatment of Mansur and the estatlislimeiit of the Ahtiibid 
empire, see ne.xt essay. 
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to Oriental peasants and townsfolk of the liunihler class, 
especially as God Himself had hy the event declared Him- 
self in its favour. The Christian Churches of the East have 
never been very persevering in their zeal to educate and 
elevate their adherents on the spiritual side ; they have 
always attached the principal importance to the externali- 
ties of worship, confessional formulas, and the condemnation 
of heretics. A fact specially worthy of note is that Islam 
was accepted by a majority of the East-Syrian Christians 
even, — the Xestorians of the lands watered liy the Tigris, 
whose ancestors could not be brought to apostasy by all the 
tierce perseciitions of the Persian kings. In explaining thi.s 
result, perhaps some weight ought to bo assigned also to the 
consideration that, in adopting the priestless religion of 
Islam, the Christians got rid of the tutelage and oppression 
of their own clergy. Speaking generally, the civilisation of 
the Syrians, Copts, and other Oriental Christians lost but 
little by their change of faith. Islam, of course, severed 
many old associations that made for culture, but in compen- 
sation fur these it called many new germs into life. Con- 
versions were seldom due to direct compulsion. The pious 
rejoiced when Christians accepted Islam in crowds; but to 
the rulers these conversions were, for the most part, posit- 
ively unwelcome, as the eonveits were thereby relieA’ed from 
the heaviest of the taxes, and then change of faith thii^ 
meant a serious decrease of revenue. Xor Avere Christicais 
systematically maltreated. They had indeed to suffer much 
repression and scorn, and to make np their minds to a 
po.sithui of inferiority; for, apart from the legal inferioiitv 
of non-Moslems as merely protected aliens, Islam gh-es to 
its followers a tone of haughty contempt for all outsideis.^ 

^ It is not inconsistent M'ith. this that in»livi'lual Christians and Jeivs, 
■wliether hy princely favour or hy their own talents, OL'<*asionally rose to 
positions of power and dignity, ej52)ecially as physicians ; still lc‘s< is it ''U 
that Cox'tic clerks Avere regulaily einpluyed in the aduiiiiistration ot Egypt. 
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Moi-eover, the lords, great and small, whose exactions pressed 
so hard even on their Moslem subjects, saw still less reason 
to spare unbelievers. Birt this is the Oriental way in every- 
thing. . The different Christian Churches might keep up 
their controversies as before, if they chose, but they could 
no longer actually persecute one another. It was certainly 
easier for a man to hve as a Christian under the rule of the 
Cahphs than as a Christian heretic within the Byzantine 
empiie. The situation of the adherents of the old Persian 
religion in the East was similar to that of the Christians in 
the West, save that their legal position was not so firmly 
secured by imambiguous passages of the Koran. In some 
parts of the old Persian empire conversion to Islam on a 
large scale took place very early; Imt in other’s, and par- 
ticularly m Persia proper, the national faith long persisted 
with great tenacity. 

The decline of the Alrbasid caliphate begins with the 
celebrated ilaniuii (81-3-833). Haiiin by his last will had 
foolishly divided the empire between his sons Anii'n and 
Mamdn, but resening for the former the suzerainty and 
title of Caliph. Tlie natural conseciuence was civil war. 
After desperate struggles the incapable Ami'n, who both on 
the father’s and on the mother’s side was a descendant of 
Mansur, lost his throne and life through the Khorasarr 
troops of Miimun, whose mother had been a Per sian shu’e. 
It was a fresli victory of the Persian o^'er the Ai’idjian 
interest. Through these occurrences, which were followed 
by fm-ther confusions, the governors who headed the troops 
of their respective provinces, and also the commanders of 
the mercenaries, in many cases reached a dangerous degree 
of power. Tahir, to whom Mannin was mainly indebted 
for his successes, established for himself, and handed on 
to his descendants, in the important province of Khorasan, 
a principality which was but loosely dependent on the 
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caliphate. Maiuun knew neither how to keep his victorion.s 
generals in their proper places, nor how to destroy them, 
as Mansiir had done. That he was hindered by scruples 
of conscience, no one wall believe who duly considers his 
conduct towards Miisa, the descendant of Ah. In order 
to win over the still powerful Slhite party, Maiiiun had 
made it great concessions, and had taken steps, which 
can hardly have been sincere, to secure the succession to 
Miisa. But when he came to encounter the energetic 
oppositi(Dn of his own house and its immediate dependants, 
he secretly made away with that imfortunate prince. 
Slamun had great interest in art and science, aird favoured 
the translation into Arabic of Greek scientific works. But 
along with this he had an unfortunate liking for theological 
controversy. 

The Caliphs from this time leaned for support on great 
bands of foreign mercenaries, chiefly Turks, and their 
captains became the i-eal lords of the empire as soon as 
they realised their own strength. How thoroughly the 
Abhasid cahphate had been undermined was shown all 
at once in a shocking manner, when the C'alipli IMutawakkil 
was murdered by his own servants at the c<,)iumand of his 
son, and tlie parricide Muntasir set upon the throne in 
his stead (Dec. 861). The power of the Cahphs was now 
at an end ; they became the mere playthings of their own 
savage warriors. The remoter, sometimes even the nearer-, 
provinces were practically indeperrdent. The princes form- 
ally recognished the Cahph as their sovereign, stamped his 
name rrpoir their coirrs, and gave it precedence in pul die 
prayer, but these were honorrrs withorrt any solid wrirre. 
Some Caliphs, indeed, recovered a measrrre of real power, 
but only as rulers of a mrrch diminished State. Theoreti- 
cally the fiction of an undir'ided empire of Islam wa.s 
maintained, hut it had long ceased to be a reality. The 
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names of Caliph, Commander of the Faithful, Imam, con- 
tinued still to inspire some reverence; the theological 
doctors of law insisted that the Caliph, in spiritual things 
at least, must everywhere bear rule, and control all judicial 
posts ; but even theoretically his position was far behind 
that of a pope, and in practice was not for a moment to 
be compared to it. The Caliph never was the head of a 
true hierarchy ; Islam, in fact, kiKJWS lu) prieslhoi id on 
which such a system coidd have rested. In the tenth 
eentiuy the Buids, three brothers who had left the hardly 
converted Gilan (the mountainous district at the south- 
west angle of the Caspian Sea) as poor advent urer.s, 
succeeded in conquering for themselves the sovereign 
comirrand over wide domains, and over Bagdad itself. 
They even proposed to theinseh'es to displace the Abbii.^ids 
arrd set descendants of Ah' upon the throne, and abandoned 
the idea only because they feared that a Caliph of the 
house of Ah' might exercise too great an authority over 
their Shiite soldiers, and so become indeirendent ; while, on 
the other hand, they could make use of these troops for 
any violence they chose against the Abbasid pujiiict who 
sat in Mansiir’s seat. 

It was this period that for tire first time WLtne.sseil any 
great succe.s.ses of tire Sh]ite.s. Out of what bad originally 
been a political party a sect, or rather a number of sects, had 
gradirally grown. The doctrine of the divine right of Ah' 
and his descendants had under foreign influeiice.s, Christian 
and Persian, gradually developed into a complete or partial 
deification. At the beginnuig of the Abblsid period there 
were some who taught the divinity of Ali without (pudifica- 
tioir, and if the majority of Shiites energetically ivqmdiated 
this, they nevertheless believed in a siipernatuml, divine 
illimiiiiation of Ah' and his de.scendants the Iniiim.s, or m-en 
that the Spirit of God passed from the one to the other of 
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these. As eaily as 750, dreams were cherislied ef the 
Messianic letuin of “a liidden Imam;” and the names of 
ALii Bekr, Omar, and Aisha were cursed more fervently 
than those of the Oniayyiid.s. Here, as in other things, the 
ground of Islam was entirely ahaudoned ; hut men, of course, 
concealed this fr(jm themselves, by putting allegorical iiiter- 
pretatioiis upon the sacred book, and by setting up against 
the (certainly much falsified) tradition or “ suiiiia ” of the 
orthodox (“ Sunnites ”) a still more falsified sunna of theii' 
own. Moreover, from the simple Shi'itism that is still 
essentially Islamitic, many intermediate connecting links 
lead over to strange heathenish sects, as offshoots of which 
we still have (for example) the Druses and the Xosaiiians. 
The first actually Shiite empire on a large scale was that 
of the Fatiiuid C.diphs, founded (about 910) by Obaidallah, 
a real or alleged descendant of Ali. He thoroirghly uiider- 
st(jod how to utilise the credulity of the Berbers so as to 
lieeome master over huge territories in Xorth Africa. But 
his connections reached also far into Asia. He and his 
successors allowed theucselves t(j be regaided liy their 
intimate dependants as supernatural l.ieiiigs, A court poet 
says (ahoict 970) of the I’atimid, in whose service he is, 
things which the genuine Moslem could at most .allow 
to lie said of the I’ro}>het himself. Thus in some measure 
we are able to undei stand how it has come to pass that 
one of them, and he the crazy Hakim (996-1021), is 
worshipped liy the Druses as God. But while ilie Fatimids 
imposed some leserve upon themselves in their own proper 
kingdom, where the Shiite.s were certainly in the niinoiity, 
they gave a free hand to their parti.saiis elsewhere. The 
Ivaimatiaiis in Arabia utilised the jilundering zeal of the 
Bedouins for their own ends, threatened the capital of the 
Abbiisids, fell upi.m the }iilgrim caravans, and finally, during 
the pilgrim festival, foi-ced their way on one occa.^ioii into 
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^lecea, perpetrated a horrible massacre, and carried ott the 
black stone of the Caaba (930). This was an open breach 
with Islam. The Fatimid Caliph disavowed the Karuiatians, 
but we know that they had acted on his suggestion, and 
they subsequently (951), at the coimnand of his successor, 
again restored the holy stone for a heavy payment. After 
their conquest of Egypt (969) the Fatimids were the most 
powerful princes of Islam, and it seemed at times as if even 
the form of power had passed from the Abbdsids. The 
Fatimids, moreover, governed excellently as a rule, and 
brought Egypt to a high pitch of prosperity. But at last 
they, too, shared the usual fate of Oriental dynasties ; the 
Abbusids lived to see the utter downfall (UTl) of their 
worst rivals, and continued to enjoy for nearly a century 
longer the empty satisfaction of being named in public 
prayer in Egypt as Commanders of the Faithful. Since 
then there has never been another Shiite Caliph. 

In the history of Islamite peoples the politico-religious 
controversies which turned upon the light to the caliphate 
are by far the most important. But alongside of these there 
were a multitude of purely dogmatic disputes. Above all, 
Islam was agitated with the old and ever new question as to 
whether, and how far, man is a free or a determined agent 
in his purposes and actions. The Koran, generally speaking, 
teaches a rather crass determinism. xVccording to the Koran, 
God is the author of everything, including the dispositions 
of men; He guides whom He wills, and leads into error 
whom He wills. But at a very early period some pious 
souls began to take offence at the horrible thought that 
God should thus have foreordained multitudes of men to 
sin and to the everlasting pains of hell. They could 
recognise a divine righteousness only if God leaves men 
free to choose between good and evil, and determines the 
retribution according to the character of the choice. They 
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foimcl points of suppoit for this doctrine of theirs in the 
Koran itself ; for Mohammed, who was aiijthing but a 
consistent thinker, has in his revelations often treated man 
as free. A popular teacher of religion will, it is clear, 
whatever be his inclination to deteriiiinism, inevitably find 
himself e\’er and anon addressing himself to Iris hearers, 
in his exhortations to faith and virtue, as if they were in 
possession of freedom of will. The peojrle who taught in 
this strain were called Kadarites. Possibly they were not 
wholly exempt from Clnistian inhueiices. The procedure 
of their successors, the Miitazila (“Dissidents”), was more 
systematic. They constituted a school of a strongly rational- 
istic tendency, and with the aid of Greek dialectic, with 
which the Arabs became acquainted first in a limited degree, 
and afterwards much more fully, through tlie Syrians, 
reduced their orthodox opponents to desperation. They 
also opposed with special zeal the proposition that the 
Koran is uncreuted.i This dogma was certainly in flagrant 
contradiction to the fundamental position of the Koran 
itself. On this point the Mutazila were in reality the 
orthodox ; but it could hardly fail to happen that in the 
heat of debate some werrt further-, and th(night of the Koran 
altogether more lightlv than befits a Moslem. The fair 
beginnirrg of a truly progressive movement which was in- 
volved ill this was inevitably checked witliin Islam at a 
very eai'ly stage. The school of the Mutazila could hardly 
have attained to any significance at all had it not been 
favoured by some of the earlier Abfrasid.s. Mdmuii 
especially took sides with great zeal for the doctrine that 
the Koi-an is created. But that he is not on this account 
to be designated as in any sense a “ friend of free thought,” 
is evident fi-oiu the fact that he inrposed severe punishments 
on those theologians who publicly avowed their adherence 
^ See above, p. 5S sq. 
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to the opposite doctrine then generally prevalent. So also 
his successors, down to Mntawakkil, who reversed the con- 
dition of matters, and caused it to he taught that the 
Koran is increate. — Another controversy had reference to 
the divine attributes. The Koran in its unsophisticated 
anthropomorphism attributes human qualities to God 
throughout, speaks also of His hands, of the throne on 
which He sits, and so forth. The original ^Moslems took 
this up sim})ly as it was written ; hut, later, many were 
stumbled by it, and sought to put such a construction on 
the passages as would secure for the Koran a purer con- 
ception of God. Some denied all divine attributes whatever, 
inasmuch as, being eternal equally with Himself, they would, 
if granted, necessarily destroy the dhdne unity, and establish 
a real polytheism. Many conceded only certain abstract 
qualities. On the other hand, some positively maintained 
the corporeity of God, — in other words, an anthropomor- 
phism of the crassest kind, which even IMuhammed would 
have rejected. The Mutazila maintained their dialectical 
superiority until Ash'ari (in the first third of the tenth 
century), who had been educated in their schools, took the 
dialectic method into the service of orthodoxy. It was he 
who created the system of orthodox dogmatic. Of course 
the later dogmatists did not in all points agree with him, 
and l)y some of them, on account of some reniains of 
rationalism in his teachmg, he was even regarded as 
heterodox. Since A.sh'ari’s time the commonly accepted 
doctrine on the three controverted points just mentiiined 
has been : — (1) God produces the good as well as the evil 
deeds of man, although the latter has a cei'tain measure of 
independence in his appropriation <_.f them. (2) The Koran 
is eternal and increate. Some maintain this, indeed, only 
with regard to the original of the sacred book in heaven, but 
otheis hcild it also of the words and letters of the book as it 
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exists on earth. (3) God really lias the attributes which 
ai'O attriliuted to Him in the Koian ; it is a matter of faith 
that He has hands and feet, .sits on His throne, and so on, 
lint it is profane curiosity to inquire as to how these things 
can be. Whatever be the exceptions that a man may taki‘ 
to any of these doctrines, the first and the third at least are 
in entire accord with the Koran — even in respect of their 
illogicality. The ilutazilite, like other rationalistic move- 
ments which make their appearance here and there in 
Islam, may awaken our sympathy, but they are too plaiiily 
in contradiction with the essence of a crassly supranatu- 
ralistic religion ; and this explains how it is that at a later 
date only a few isolated after-effects of the Mutazila continue 
to be met with. We must lie particularly careful not to 
attach undue iiiipui taiice to these controversies of the school. 
The ilohammedan people as a mass was hardly touched by 
them. The same linlds good of other dogmatic differences, 
unless, perhaps, when tliey happened to hai'e a political side 
also ; as, for example, the dispute between the rigorists, who 
regarded ever}’ grave sin as “ imlielief,'’ of which the punish- 
ment is hell ; and those who, on the other side, gave pro- 
minence to the divine mercy. The former was the doctrine 
of the Kharijites, who declared Othman, Ah', Aisha, iloawiya, 
and many other “ Companions” uf Mohammed to have been 
unbelievers ; while their opponents, more in the spirit of the 
Prophet, left it with God to pronounce judgment on these 
as well as on otheis who might have fallen into sin. 

The theologico -juristical schools are of much greater 
practical importance than the dogmatic. In Islam “ law 
embraces ritual also in the widest sense of the word ; for 
example, the rules of prayer {salat), purification, pilgrimage. 
Law, like dogma, rests upon the Koran and upon tradition. 
But this tradition is a very heterogeneous composition. All 
of it is alleged to come from the Prophet, and much of it 
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can, in fact, be traced back to him; but a great deal has 
another origin. Mohammed’s doctrine and example could 
not in reality suffice as rules of life for highly-developed 
peoples. The law and custom of the Arabs, and still more 
of the lands of ancient civilisation which accepted Islam, 
opinions of the school, political tendencies, and many other 
such things, are the real sonrces of much that is given out 
as precept or practice of the Prophet. It is only recently 
that scholars have begun to see on how great a scale 
traditions were fabricated. In many cases it was believed 
in good faith that one was justified in ascribing iimuediately 
to the Prophet whatever one held to be right in itself and 
worthy of him; but other falsifications arose from baser 
motives. In this mass of traditions, which claim to be 
binding on all true believers, many contradictions, of course, 
occur. Hence there arose, from the eighth century onwards, 
a variety of schools whose masters determined for their 
disciples the rules of law, in the widest sense of that word, 
on the basis of those traditions which they themselves 
regarded as correct. The impulse to reconcile internal 
differences, which is exceedingly strong in Islam, was not 
successful indeed in removing the discrepancies of the 
schools of law, ])ut it was able to extend recognition to 
four of them (which had very soon thrown all the others 
into the shade) as equally orthodo.x. These orthodox schools 
differed from one another in a number of juristic and ritual 
particulars, but were practically at one on all the most 
important principles. Every Sunnite is under obligation 
to hold by the prescriptions of one or other of the four 
schools. These go deeply into the affairs of daily life, 
especially in what relates to forms of worship and to the 
regulation of the family ; but on another side, again, they 
are exceedingly doctrinaire, often presupposing as they do 
an ideal State, such as never existed even under Omar, and 
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by no means the actual conditions of greedy Oriental 
despotism. Of these the Hanbalite school has now almost 
entirely disappeared, and the Hanefites, Shafiites, and 
Malikites are distributed over the coimtries of Simnite 
Islam. — Shiite law is something different from that of any 
of these four schools. 

The supreme authority in law, as in other things, is the 
consensus of the whole Mohammedan world — that is to say, 
the generally accepted opinion. It decides upon the validity 
of traditions, and also upon the interpretation of the Koran. 
For in Islam, as in other Churches, it is only the accepted 
interpretation of the sacred book that is of conseciuence to 
believers, however violent may be the disagreement between 
this interpretaticm and the original sense. The consensus of 
the entire body of Mohammedanism is, of course, an ideal 
that is never actually realised, but nevertheless it has great 
practical importance. By its means gradual recognition 
came to be accorded to things which were foreign, and even 
opposed, to the teaching of Mohammed — as, for example, 
the worship of saints. It silently tolerates all kinds of local 
variations, but exercises a steady pressure to\\'ards an ever- 
extending reahsatioii of its binding prescriptions. 

From the prosperous period of the Abbasids onwards, 
freethinkiiig spread to a considerable extent among the more 
highly-cultivated classes. Some poets ventured to ridicule 
or gainsay, more or less openly, fundamental doctrines of 
Islam, and even the faith itself. Persian writers expressed, 
in prose and verse, their detestation of Arabism ; and the 
reflecting reader noted that the detestation extended to the 
Arab religion. One may imagine what expressions were 
used in conversation in such circles. The scholastic philo- 
sophers contrived for the most piart to accommodate them- 
selves outwardly to Islamite dogma, and often, we ma}' be 
sure, in good faith ; but the theologians nevertheless, and 
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with reason, held them in deep suspicion ; the old pagan 
Aristotle, on whom they leaned, fits in with Islam even less 
than with Christianity. All sorts of ideas — some of them 
very fantastic, of Persian and other foreign origin, and dis- 
tinctly non-Islamite — also from time to time met with 
acceptance in the cultivated world. Once and again, indeed, 
a quite too audacious freetliinker or heretic was executed ; 
ljut in general people were allowed to speak and write freely, 
if only they put on a touch of Mohammedan varnish. Islam 
has no in(piisition, and accepts as a Moslem the man who 
externally professes it, however doubtful his real sentiments 
may be. Accordingly, in some instances individuals wlnjse 
tlmikiag and teaching was Cjuite un-Islamite, such as the 
famous mystic poet Ahul-Ald al Maarrf (976-1057), were 
regarded by the people as de\'out, and e\'en as saintly. But 
even from this very fact we can see that the danger for 
Islam was l.iy no means very great. Such ideas were con- 
fined to very narrow circles of tliinkers and poets, or of 
profligate.s, and were never long in dying out again. ISlothiug 
of it all penetrated to the great mass of the people, and it is 
in this that the strength of Islam lies. 

The mysticism of the Sufis was a greater danger to the 
dominant religion. The impulse to self-mortification and 
introspection, which in Moliainmed’s own case was ^'ery 
active at only one period of his life, found new nourishment 
after his followers had become masters of the neiwhbourino- 
Christian countries, in which this type of pjiety was only too 
flourishmg. It was all genuinely Semitic ; and during the 
ascendency of the youthfully energetic element in Islam 
there was no danger of its exercising an enervating influence 
on the latter. But subsequently Persian and Indian ideas 
became associated vith this mysticism. The Srifis souo-ht to 
submerge themselves in God, and arrived at the Indian con- 
ception of the All-One, which is irreconcilable with Islam. 
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In Indian fashion, systematic rules were devised for attain- 
ing the mystic \dctory over earthly limitations. He who 
beheved himself to have succeeded in this might venture to 
break away from the precepts of positive religion, and often 
enough he allowed the moral law to go in the same way. 
The enthusiast, essentially a supernaturalist, who had merged 
himself in the All and One, readily held himself to be a 
worker of wonders ; and stdl more easily was he so regarded 
by his adherents. What are the limits of the laws of nature 
(which Orientals, in fact, never recognise) to one who has 
effected the leap from the finite to the infinite ? The finest 
and the coarsest attributes of the human spirit often worked 
together here. Amongst the Sufis we find deep souls, magni- 
ficent enthusiasts, fantastic dreamers, sensual poets, many 
fools, and many rogues. The systematic character of their 
procedure, which had to be learned, and the impression 
produced by the personality of leading Sufis, led to the 
formation of schools and orders. We have here a sort of 
monasticisin, though without celibacy and without per- 
manent vows. The fakirs or dervishes (i.e. “ poor ”) live on 
pious gifts or foundations, but often also carry on some civil 
calling. They keep up regular ascetic exercises, often of a 
very extraordinary character, in order to attain to the super- 
sensuous. By these means they over-stimulate the nerves, 
exhaust body and spirit, and fall into a temporary insanity. 
However fine may be the blossoms which Sufic mysticism 
has produced, and however quickening its influence upon 
Persian poetry, the existence of dervishism, which plays a 
great part in almost all Mohammedan countries, is on the 
whole a mischief. For the rest, most Siifis believed them- 
selves to be good Moslems. By allegorical interpretation 
they also were aljle to come to an miderstanding with the 
Koran. Hot many can have clearly seen how fundamentally 
opposed is the pantheistic conception of God in mysticism 
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to the rigid monotheism of the Koran. The great mass of 
dervishes are, of course, much too unthinking and superficial 
to follow in the fanciful footsteps of the old masters. They 
dance and howl for the glory of God, as other men pray. 
The people regard the dermshes as the props of Islam, and 
in fact hostility against all unbelievers is fomented in a 
quite special way by some of these brotherhoods. There is 
no suspicion how un-Islamie are the fundamental ideas on 
which these orders rest. The simple axioms of Islam itself 
meanwhile remain unshaken. 

About the year 1000, Islam was in a very bad way. The 
^ Abbasid caliphate had long ceased to be of any importance, 
the power of the Arabs had long ago been broken. There 
was a multitude of Islamite States, great and small ; l)ut even 
the most powerful of these, that of the Fatimicls, was very 
far from being able to give solidity to the wliole, especially 
as it was Shiite. In fact, large regions which had been 
conquered by the first Caliphs were again lost to the Byzan- 
tines, who repeatedly penetrated far into Mohammedan 
territory. At this point a new element came to the aid 
of the religion, namely, the Turks. Warriors from Turkestan 
had long played a part in the history of Moslem kingdoms, 
but now there came a wholesale migration. The Turks 
pi’essed forward in great masses from their seats in upper 
Asia, and, newly converted to Islam, threw themselves in the 
first instance upon the lands of Pei’sia. These nomads 
caused dreadful devastation, trampled to the ground the 
flourishing cmlisation of vast territories, and contributed 
almost nothing to the culture of the human race; but they 
mightily strengthened the religion of Mohammed. The rude 
Turks took up with zeal the faitli which was just within the 
reach of their intellectual powers, and they became its true, 
often fanatical, champions against the outside world. They 
founded the powerful empire of the Seljuks, and conquered 
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new regions for Islam in the north-west. After the downfall 
of the Seljuk empire they still continued to be the ruling 
people in all its older portions. Had not the wai'Iike 
character of Islam been revived by the Turks, the Crusaders 
perhaps might have had some prospect of more enduring 
success. 

But this Turkish influx was followed by anotlier of evil 
augury for Islam. Jenghiz Khan led his IMongols and 
Turks into Mohammedan tenltory in 1220, and his grandson 
Hulagu (January 1258) took Bagdad, the Mohannnedaii 
capital, and brought the Abbasid caliphate to an end. The 
loathly heathens were masters of Asia. But Islam, with its 
siiupjle dogmas, its imposing ceremonial, and its practical 
character, soon won over these barbarians. Fifty years after 
the capture of Bagdad, those Mongols who had Moslem 
subjects had themselves accepted Islam. The frightful 
injuries they had inflicted on the lands of Islam were, 
however, not to be repaired. Babylonia, the home of 
primeval civilisation, was till then still the chief seat of 
Mohammedan culture; but since the Mongols set foot on 
it, it has been a desolation. 

Through the dynasty of the Ottoman Turks, Islam once 
more became tlie terror of Clnisteiidom. The old dream of 
the concpiest of Constantinople, and of the complete destruc- 
tion of the Eonian empire, was realised (1453). On his 
occupation of Egypt in 1517, Selim I. even proclaimed him- 
self Caliph. The sultans of Egypt had, after the destruction 
of Bagdad, given their protectiozi to a scion of the Abbasid 
family, to whom they gave the title of Caliph (1261), and 
similar nominal Caliphs, without any trace of power, “ reigned ” 
there till the Ottoman conrpiest. But how little the Moslem 
world troubled itself about them may be judged from the 
fact that the great philosophical historian Ibn Khaldiin 
(of Tunis, 1332-1405), in the introduction to his History of 
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the World, where he speaks very exhaustively about the 
cahphate, the spiritual and the secular State, never once 
alludes to this make-believe. But, armed with the enormous 
power of the then Turkish empire, the cahphate now once 
more bore another aspect. Although the sultan of Stamboul 
was wanting in one attribute which almost aU orthodox 
teachers had regarded as essential in Cahphs, namely, descent 
from the Prophet’s tribe of Koraish, his clauns found wide 
recognition, for his successes filled every Moslem heart with 
pride and joy, and the holy cities of Mecca, Medina, and Jeru- 
salem did homage to him as their lord. The cahphate, let it 
be added, chd not bring any actual increase of strength to the 
Ottoman sultans, who on the whole have not themselves 
attached much value to it ; on their coins they do not assert 
the title either of “ Caliph,” or “ Imam,” or “ Commander of 
the Paithful.” They have never actually possessed spiritual 
authority over Moslems who were not their own subjects. 
At the same time, it might be a serious thing for the Ottoman 
empire if the sultan should cease to be mentioned in public 
prayer at Mecca and Medina as overlord and Caliph, a thing 
which might very well happen if besides Egypt he were to lose 
Syria. Por a kingdom that is slowly but steadily collapsing, 
the removal of even a weak pillar may be of disastrous con- 
sequence. It would appear that in the last confusions in 
Egypt prior to the Enghsh occupation, this idea was actually 
made use of, and alarm thereby excited in Constaiitniople. 
The Shen'fs of Mecca as Caliphs (a suggestion that has been 
made) would, it must be said, play Imt a poor part. They 
are descended, indeed, from Ah', and thus theoretically have 
a vastly greater claim to the dignity than the Ottomans 
have : but their territory is small and excessively poor, and 
they of necessity could live only by the favour of other 
princes. Moreover, the heads of the different branches of 
this nrmrerous family are constantly in conflict with each 
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other in true Ai’abic fashion. Lastly, the sultans of Morocco 
have for a long time been also in the habit of calling them- 
selves “ Commanders of the Faithful,” and thus, for their 
own kingdom at least, they expressly lay claim to the supreme 
spiritual authority. 

In the later Middle Ages the opposition between Stmnites 
and Shiites seemed to be djnng down. The Sunnites had at 
an early period accepted certain Shiite views, particularly 
the exaggerated respect in which All was held, and on the 
other hand, all Shiites did not go so far as to declare Abii 
Bekr and Omar infidels. The Sherlfs of Mecca, just spoken 
of, from being moderate Shiites had imperceptibly become 
Sunnites. But the enmity of the two parties received a 
new lease of life when, just about the time when the Sunnite 
Ottomans were attaining their highest power, a great empire 
arose also for the Shla. In Persia the doctrine of the divine 
right of All had of old fallen on specially friutfid soil ; it is 
to Persian influences that the Shiite dogmas chiefly owe their 
development. In Persian lands smaller or greater Shiite 
States have also arisen at various times, but it was through 
the founding of the Sefid^ empire (about 1500) that Persia 
first became in a strict sense the land of the Shiite faith, 
whilst formerly (what is often overlooked) it had been in 
great part Sunnite. This Shiite empire constituted a weighty 
coiinterpoise to the Ottomans, and through it many a diver- 
sion was created in favour of Eiu-ope when most distressed 
by the pressure of the Turks. Since the fall of the Sefids 
in last century, Persia has continued to sink deeper and 
deeper ; the State and the nation are far feebler than even 
in Turkey ; but Shlitism has taken Persia into its exclusive 
possession. So full of life is it, that even in om- own time 
it was able to throw out a Augorous offshoot — the strange 
enthusiastic sect of the Babls, which has profoundly agitated 
^ In Old English the kingdom of the Sophy. 
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the entire country, and lias not j'et been definitively eradi- 
cated. The antithesis between Shia and Sunna is very sharp 
to this day. The Orientals, who have extraordinarily little 
feehng of patriotism, have aU the more zeal for religion. 
Bitter hatred still separates the Persians from their Moslem 
neighbours, — Ottomans, Arabs, Uzbegs, Afghans, and so on, 
— because, forsooth, the Companions of Mohammed were 
not able to agree as to who should be the successor of the 
murdered Othman. 

Islam has, on the whole, undergone liut little change 
during the last thousand years. The spread of mysticism 
and dervishism, as we have seen, did not affect the faith 
of the multitude. These things, of course, gave fresh 
stimulus to the business in saints and mii’acles. The 
mystic submerges himself in God, and ignores earthly 
things ; the masses, accordingly, are only too much inclined 
to take for a saint the rogue who imitates him without 
scruple and seemingly surpasses him, and the madman 
who can make nothing of the world at all. Behef in 
miracles is deep-seated in the blood of the Oriental ; religious 
impostors, themselves often the victuns of imposition, have 
never been wanting there. That saints are able to work 
miracles, has been faintly questioned only by a few 
theologians. Of long time, accordingly, the real or alleged 
sepulchres of saints have been venerated as fountains of 
grace. They gi\-e rise to local cults, and often are hotbeds 
of fanaticism. It is no accident that in the last troubles 
in Egypt atrocities were perpetrated upon Europeans at 
the sepulchre of the most highly venerated of the Egyptian 
saints, es-Seyyid el Bedawi, at Tanta. Of holy places of 
this class many are of ancient Christian origin, and some 
even date from heathen times. All sorts of chicanery, 
crass superstition, and much that is totally un-Islaniite 
easily connect themselves with such places. No Moslem, 
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it is true, is under obligation to believe in any of these 
things ; there is no such thing as an authoritative list of 
saints ; and some Mohammedan scholars have even disputed 
the legitimacy of saint - worship altogether, but without 
success. 

Towards the middle of last century there arose in the 
native land of Islam a -sdolent storm of puritauism against 
the prevailing aposta.sy. The Wahhaljites, or followers of 
Abdal-wahhab, brought forward no new doctrine ; they 
were thoroughly orthodox Moslems ; but they broke with 
tradition thus far, that they sought to abolish certain abuses 
which had been tolerated or even approved by general 
consent. In this they proceeded with a strictness which 
reminds more of Omar than of the Prophet. They were 
far from denying Mohammed to have been the Apostle of 
God, but they held in detestation the exaggerated honour 
which was paid to his name, his dwelling-places, and his 
grave. The worship of saints they condemned as idolatry, 
and wherever they went they destroyed the saints’ toml.)s 
and places of martyrdom. They wanted to restore the 
original Islam : for e.xample, they took in serious earnest 
the legal prohibition against the wearing of silk, and, in 
agreement with many learned theologians, interdicted 
tobacco as an innovation. The kingdom which they 
founded was a copy of the original Islamitic one ; it once 
more reunited by force almost all the inhabitants of Arabia, 
but could not succeed in infusing a real spirit of religion 
into the great mass of the Bedouins. Their strict spiritual 
discipline was particularly irksome to the inhabitants of 
Mecca — on the whole a very secularly disposed people. 
The armies of Mohammed Ali of Egypt at length Ijroke 
the power of the “Wahhabites, not without great exertions, 
took back the sacred cities, Mecca and Medina, which had 
fallen into them hands in 1803, and penetrated into the 
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heart of their kingdom (1814, 1815). They again took 
another start at a later period, but neither was this per- 
manent ; a purely Arab State, and that, too, founded upon 
religion, can be kept together for any length of time only 
by rulers of uncommon efficiency. At present the Wah- 
habite kingdom, properly so called, is powerless ; it is 
subject to that of the Shammar, which lies to the north 
of it, and the prince of which, Ibn Eashid, a ruler of 
extensive tracts, is also a professor of Wahhabitisni, 
though with none of the fiery zeal of earlier times. The 
Wahhabites are no longer a menace to Damascus and 
Bagdad. Their reform of Islam has remained confined to 
Arabia, and even there is hardly likely to operate long. 
But it has rightly been remarked as noteworthy, that this 
purely Semitic religious movement with all its energy has 
produced nothing new; it has been directed exclusively 
towards the repristination of pure monotheism. 

Bor a considerable time Islam has seemed to be in a state 
of deep humiliation. Even the great Moslem kingdoms are 
without strength. By far the larger portion of the Moslem 
world is ruled by Christian powers. But let us not deceive 
ourselves as to the vitality of this religion. How many 
catastrophes has it not already surffived ! Immediately on 
the death of its founder the revolt of the Arabs threatened 
it with extinction. Soon afterwards, from being a spiritual 
State (as corresponded with its essential nature), it was 
changed into a secular one, and it survived the trans- 
formation. Its united empire was broken up and fell into 
fragments. The Moslems tore one another to pieces in 
fierce party warfare. The Karniatians carried off the black 
stone, the palladiimi of Islam, and for years made impossible 
the pilgrimage, one of the most important expressions of 
Mohammedan life. The heathen Mongols destroyed the 
caliphate, and long ruled over half of the lands of Islam. 
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Instead of being able to carry on the holy 'vvar against the 
unbeliever, one Moslem State after another is in these days 
either directly or indirectly falling under infidel control. 
But the faith that there is no God but Allah, and that 
Alohammed is his Prophet, and all that is involved in this 
faith, remain unshattered. It would seem as if Islam were 
now in course of being driven out from the Balkan penin- 
sula, even as it was long ago compelled to quit Sicily and 
Spain ; whether it shall be able to maintain its hold every- 
where in Asia and Horth Africa may be questioned; but 
in the Indian Archipelago it is steadily advancing, among 
the nomads of Central Asia it has gained strength just as 
the Russian sway has extended, and in Central Africa it is 
achieving conquest upon conquest. Precisely because the 
consolidation of European power in the lands of Mgritia 
brings with it greater security of intercourse, it may be 
presumed that the spread of Islam will be powerfully 
promoted there. But in the dark continent, which offers 
no favourable soil for Christianity, the acceptance even of 
Islam means progress from the deepest savagery to a certain 
culture, however limited and limiting, and to association 
with peoples who in the Middle Ages were higher in 
civilisation than the people of Europe. Perhaps slave- 
hunting and kidnapping wiU come to an end only when 
practically all the negro peoples shall have become Moslem. 

If religion among the higher classes in Turkey is, undeni- 
ably, sometimes a matter of doubt or even of ridicule, more 
as the result of frivolity than as a consequence of serious 
thinking, and if similar phenomena manifest themselves 
still more frequently among the light-minded, bright, and 
unconscientious Peiuians, the firmness of the faith never- 
theless remains unshaken with the vast mass of the people, 
even with those who are remiss in the discharge of ritual 
duties. Without any qualms of doubt, peacefully resigned 
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to the will of God, the Moslem sees his kingdoms go down. 
But we must also he prepared to find the strength of this 
faith continuing to maintain itself in frightful outbursts of 
fanaticism. If the occurrences in Egypt during the last 
rebellion showed little of death-defying courage and energy, 
that is to be attributed to the languid temper of the 
Egyptians; a great rising in Syria or Asia Minor might 
conceivably give Europeans a good deal more tronble. The 
best strength of the great Indian Mutiny of 1856 lay with 
the Moslems. The Moslem subjects of Britain and other 
European States sigh for the moment when they shall be 
able to shake off the yoke of the infidel. The successes of 
the “ dervishes ” in the Soudan may serve to warn Europeans 
of the strength that still resides in the warrior zeal of Islam. 
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The Arabs had established a vast empire with great rapidity, 
but to keep it t«.igether was hai'dly possible so long as its 
purely Arab character was retained. The reigidiig house of 
the Omayyads had to contend with very dangerous political 
and religious antipathies ; and, perhaps a greater danger, the 
Arabs, who now controlled a world-empire, kept up without 
abatement the old untractableness and exaggerated zeal for 
the honour of family and tribe which they had developed in 
their desert life. The only difference now was, that their 
tribal patriotism had reference not so much to the small 
subdivisions in which the Bedouin lives, as to large tribal 
groups, the unity of which was in part no more than a 
fiction. If a goveinor leaned upon the Yemenites, the 
Modai'ites forthwith became his open or secret foes ; any 
prominent oifieial who belonged to the Kais group was hated 
by the Kelb. And almost every one in authority was ready 
to overlook in his tribesmen even those offences which, in 
meiubei-s of another tribe, lie severely, and rightly, punished. 
The Omayyad Caliphs accordingly' found the utmost diffi- 
culty in keeping down the private feuds even of the Arabs 
of Syria, who were generally' loyal ; and their troubles were 
much gieater in the remoter jirovinccs, wheie tlieie was 
little or no sympathy' with the reigning house. The king- 
dom of the Omayy’ads was never in a state of tolerable order 
and prosperity' unless there was an eminently' astute and 
energetic governor in Babylonia (Irak) as well as a capable 
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sovereign in Syria. For the seat of supreme power was tied 
to Syria by the eircimistanees under which the dynasty had 
arisen ; while the eastern provinces, too remote to be con- 
trolled from Damascus, were necessarily administered from 
Irak. All steady order ceased with the reign of the talented 
but utterly profligate Wali'd II. (7-13-744). The struggles of 
various Omayyads with one another did the rest. 

The ground had long before been undermined by the 
efforts of a religious party hostile to the Omayyads. The 
descendants of Ah', who, as blood-relations, in fact descend- 
ants, of the Prophet (through his daughter Fatima), con- 
sidered themselves to have the nearest right to the throne, 
alienated from the Omayyads the hearts of many of their 
subjects. There was an expectation that the house of 
Mohammed, should it once attain to the supreme authority, 
would fill the earth as full of righteousness as it was now 
full of iniquity. The pious professors and followers of the 
divine law had little liking for the rule of the reigning 
house, which, for all its forms of religion, was purely secular. 
And though the risings of the Ahds were unsuccessful 
through the bungling of their leaders, the very failure cost 
the Omayyads dear ; for the incapable grandchildren of the 
Apostle of God, who had fallen or been put to death, in 
the eyes of the people became martyrs, whose blood cried 
to heaven for vengeance. 

O 

In perfect quietness, meanwhile, another family was 
setting itself to work to gather in the fruits of the efforts of 
the Ahds for its own behalf, — their cousins, the Abbasids. 
Abbas, from whom they traced their descent, had held a some- 
what ambiguous attitude towards his nephew the Prophet. 
His son Abdallah passes for one of the strongest pillars of 
religious tradition ; but, in the eyes of unprejudiced European 
research, he is only a crafty liar. Abdallah’s grandson 
Mohammed, and the sons of the latter, so far as they are 
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known to us, combined considerable practical vigour with 
their hereditary cunniug and duplicity. They lived in deep 
retirement in Humaima, a little place to the south of the 
Dead Sea, seemingly far withdrawn from the world, but 
which, on account of its proximity to the route by which 
Syrian pilgruns went to Mecca, afforded opportunities for 
coiinnunication with the remotest lands of Islam. From 
this centre they carried on the propaganda ni their own 
behalf with the utmost skill. They had genius enough to 
see that the best sod. for their efforts was the distant 
Khorasan,^ — that is, the extensive north-eastern pjrovinces of 
the old Persian empire. The majority of the people there 
had already gone over to Islam; many had embraced the 
new faith with ardour, and had even fought bravely on its 
behalf against the unbelieving populations to the noi th and 
east. But the converted Persians were held in Little esteem 
by the domhiant Aral's, who looked on them as “ clients,” - 
and refused to accord to them the full rights to which they 
had a claim as IMoslems. The internal wars of the Arabs, 
moreover, raged in those parts with exceptional violence. 
To the Persians it was a matter of indifference wlielher the 
TTemenites or Modarites or Eabia were victorious ; but they 
keenly felt the devastation of their country, and their own 
subordinate position; and thus a great proportion of the 
newly-converted Persians were filled with hatred towards 
their Aralr “ brethren in the faith.” This hatred was ea.-'ily 
turned against the reigning house, which was named as the 
source of all unrighteousness, and whose secular disp(j.silion 

^ By the Khorasan of that period we are to undeistanil, not merely the 
modem Persian province of tliis name, but also extensive tra' ts lu tlie cast 
and north. Its capital was ilerv, now in the hands of Ptus^ia. 

- At that time evtni the noblest non-Arabian conveit, on his acce j tance of 
Islam, had to attacli himself as ‘‘client” tu some Aiah tiilM.- ; \vh(T'-uja,ii hy 
was entitled to add to his omti name another, which dcsi^mattd him as 
belonging to this tribe. 
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must certainly have been very offensive to the truly pious. 
The Persians, moreover, were naturally inclined to legitim- 
ism, and to enthusiastic attachments to spiritual leaders. 
Accordingly they were drawn over in multitudes to the 
doctrine that “ the house of the Prophet ” alone is called to 
dominion over his kingdom and his Church. Well-chosen 
emissaries of the Abbiisids canvassed for the family of the 
Prophet, for the Hashimids, by which expression were 
understood, in the hrst instance, the descendants of Ah'. 
Other watchwords and fictitious sayings of Mohammed 
were also successfully put in circulation. Gradually and 
furtively the place of the Alids was taken by the Abbiisids, 
who undoubtedly also were descendants of Hashim, and 
who, since descent from Mohammed in the female line was 
represented as unimportant, could claim to be just as nearly 
related to the Prophet as the others.^ The main point was, 
that the adherents secured for the cause became entirely 
attached to the persons of the emissaries, so that the latter 
were able in the end to direct their followers as they 
pleased. To secure adherents there seems to have been no 
scruple about favouring all sorts of olijectionable oj^inions 
(partly due to a mixing up of the old with the new religion) 
inconsistent with the fundamental laws of Islam. Of details 
of the progress of the agitation we know little ; but so much 
is certain : that it was very active, that the emissaries had 
a regular organisation, and that frequent communication 
was maintained between Khoi-a.sun and the centres from 
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which the wires were pulled — Cufa, the residence of the 
supreme agent, and Humaima, the home of the Ahbasids. 
The yearly pilgrimages gave special opportunities for meeting 
without arousing suspicion ; many important consultations 
may possibly have taken place in llecea itself. Operations 
had long been carried on in this way, when the head of the 
Abbasids — either Mohammed, who died in 743, or his son 
Ibrahim, it is not quite certain which — discovered the man 
who was destined to bring the movement to a successful 
issue. This was Abu iMoslim, a freedman whose country 
and descent are unknown, hut who in any case was not of 
Aral)ian blood. This <pioudani slave united with an agita- 
tor’s adroitness and perfect unscrnpulosity in the choice of 
his means the energy and clear outlook of a general and 
statesman, and even of a monarch. Witliin a few years he 
brought it about that the black banner of the Abbasids was 
openly unfurled (in the beginning of summer, 747). In a 
perfidious Init masterly manner he contrived still further to 
foment the mutual antipathies of the Arab parties which 
were openly at war with each other, although iSiasr, the 
governor, was not the only one who clearly saw that nothing 
less was at stake tlian the supremacy, and even the very 
life, of the Arabs. Ibnihun Is even said to have given 
orders to Alii'i Moslini that, so far as possil.ilc, no Arali 
should be left alive in Khorasun. Soon the lu'a\'e Xasr was 
compelled to quit the country ; and immediately afterwards 
he died (November 748). The Khonisaniaiis pressed steadily 
forwards. The chief control was in the hands of Abii 
Moslim, although he remained in Khorasiin ; not only the 
Pei'sians, but also the Arab leaders, put themselves under 
the command of the freedman, a thing uiilieard-of fur Arab 
pride. It should be added, that the Arabs of Khorasaii 
uiidouhtedly had a strong strain of Persian l^lood, and that 
they had taken on much that was Persian. 
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A large portion of Southern Persia had not long before 
been seized by another of the Hasliiinids, Abdallah, son of 
Moawiya, a descendant of All’s brother Jaafar. He had had 
the support of the Abbasids. But this thoroughly unworthy 
person (for such he seems to have been) was overcome by 
the generals of the Omayyad Merwan II., and betook himself 
in flight to Abu Moslim. He had served his turn, in so far 
as he had thrown the empire into wilder confusion, and 
called the attention of the people to the family of the Pro- 
phet; now as a rival he might prove inconvenient. Abii 
lloslim therefore first cast him into prison, and afterwards 
took his hfe. 

Babylonia, the most important promnce of the empire, 
was occupied by the troops of the Abbasids. Once more a 
great battle took place close to the field where Alexander 
had gained his final victory over Darius (middle of January 
750). The men belonging to Yemenite tribes, who formed 
the majority of the Omayyad troops, were disinclined to 
stake their lives on behalf of Merwan, who was not favour- 
ably disposed towards them ; and accordingly the battle was 
lost. Over and above this, there now arose internal struggles 
in Syria and Egypt, which facihtated the work of the Abbasid 
troops. Merwan, a tried warrior, had to flee from place to 
place, and soon afterwards fell, almost deserted, at the villao-e 
of Busir,^ in Middle Egypt (August 750). 

The head of the Abbasids was now no longer Ibrahuu ; 
he had been throvm into prison by Merwan when his com- 
plicity with Abii Moshm was discovered, and, shortly before 
the triumph of his party, had either died or been murdered 
in captmty. His brothers had fled to Cufa, and kept 
themselves in hiding there. Here, immediately after the 
occupation of the city by the Khorasanians, and before the 
last blow had been struck against Merwan, Abul-Abbds, 

^ Probably on the right bank of the Nile, oijposite Eshmunein. 
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now tlie head of the house, was proclamied Caliph (Xovember 
or December 7 49). In liis inaugm-al sennon in the principal 
niosf|ue, Abiil-Aljbas designated himself as Sahllh, i.e. “ the 
bloodshedder ; ” and to tliis dreadful name, which has since 
Ijeeii his standing title, he did ample justice. All Omayyads 
were ruthles.sly struck down. The watchword was : “ Ven- 
geance for the Hcishimids slain by the Omayyads.” It is, 
of coui'.se, possible that the Abbasids, themseh'es Arabs, may 
really have had Arab feehngs in the matter, and leijuired 
A’engeauce for the blood of their relations as such. But the 
actual motives were nevertheless other than these ; their 
olijeet was to excite the mob against the Omayyads, as being 
impious men and woithy of death, and to make their whole 
house absolutely harmless. To this end no violence or 
treachei'y was spared. Even those members of the house 
who had lied for mercy to the eompierors, and had Ijceii 
I'eceived by them, nay more, even those who had yielded 
only on the solemn promise that no harm should liefall them, 
wore put to death ; and the Abbasids, the Caliph himself, as 
well as his uncles, and particularly Abdallah, who led the 
pursuit of the defeated IMerwan, personally gloated over the 
murder of their adversaries. Ami yet Abdallfdi had only a 
short time before experienced an act of clemency when, 
while taking part in the rebellion of the J.tufairds, he had 
fallen into the hands of Merwun’s general. Xotwithstanding 
the tiercciie.ss of the massacre, a few members of this very 
numerous Omayyad family managed to escape. Some kept 
themseh'es in hiding, anil by and by were ignored or for- 
given ; others made their escape into the far west, where the 
Caliph’s power did not extend. Xor was it only Omayyad 
I ilcK id that was freely shed at the establishment of the Abba.sid 
rule, whethei' to excite terror among its subjects, or because 
the new luler was hai'dly able to control the lust for .slaughtei- 
in his victorious troops. Syria, however, did not aceoni- 
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iiiodate itself to the new dynasty without trouble. Various 
disturbances gaye the conc|uerors a great deal to do from 
the very first. In particular, it proved an arduous task to 
suppress those insurgents who had placed at their head Abii 
Mohammed, a descendant of the first two Omavyad Caliphs. 

Shortly after the death of Merwuii, his last powerful 
supporter, Ibn Hohaira, who had taken possession of the 
important town of Wiisit, on the lower Tigris, made his 
peace after he had been blockaded fora long time by Mansiu’, 
the brother of the Caliph. By both these princely brother s 
he had been promised not only life, but continuance irr his 
high office. But so lofty a itersonage, with a large body of 
adherents, who had already asserted a very indeperrdent 
position as governor of Babylon, harmonised ill with the new 
condition of affairs. Mansur accordingly, in concert with 
his brother, caused him to be put to death ; soleiirrr promises 
and oaths had no meairuig for these men. This was done, it 
is said, on the advice of Abu Moslini. It is mor e probable 
that Abii Mosliin had a hand in inaking away with Abii 
Salama, “ the vizier of the Hashimicls,” who from Babylonia 
had directed the movement in Khorasan, and who hud 
rendered great services in connection with the charrge of 
dynasty. It is alleged that— perhaps in full consistency with 
his original orders — he had, after the death of Ilrrahirn, shown 
more iirclinatiorr to the Alids than to the Abljasid.s. In any 
case he stood in the way of Abu Mosliin. 

Safiah appears to have been a strong ruler, who, had he 
lived longer, irright perhaps himself have done for the enrpire 
what it was left for his follower to achie\X'. Great diff'er- 
errces between the caliphate of the Abhusids and that of the 
Omayyads inrnrediately emerged, due irr part to the rrramier 
in which it had been set up, and in part to the personal 
character of the rulers. The seat of enrpire was transferred 
to Babyloiria, the true centre. The power of the so^'ereigu 
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rested primarily on Persian troops, which were more amen- 
able to discipline than Arabian. The Caliph no longer 
needed to take mneh account of the tribal jealousies of the 
Arabs, although he occasionally utilised them for his own 
ends. Hence he could act much more autocratically than 
his predecessoi's ; the lands of the caliphate now formed 
much more of a political unity than before. In short, on 
the old soil of the great Asiatic empires, another was once 
more set up, which at the most was only half Arab in its 
character, the rest being Persian. 

Even in Saffah’s lifetime Mansur took a prominent place 
as an inhuential counsellor, and as governor of great piu- 
vinces, but it is hardly likely that the Caliph allowed 
himself to be led entirely by his brother. 

Abii Moslim, whose people were l)lindly dc\'oted to him, 
and who held sway like a prince in Khorasan, in 754 
desired to be the leader of the pilgrimage, that is, to 
represent the Caliph himself before the entire Islamite 
world. Satfuh, however, quickly instigated Jlaiisiir to seek 
this dignity for himself, so that he had to express his legiet 
that the ottice had been already bestowed, and that Alai 
Moslim could only go as a companion to Mansur. It seems 
that in the course of the pilgrimage friction arose between 
the pai’vcnu who had fomuled the new empire and the no 
less self-conscious brother of the Caliph ; in any case, A1 ni 
Moslim did not by any means overdo the part of a de\'oted 
servant. Py his lil)erality he so won over the ISeduuins 
that they declared it a pure slander to call this man an 
enemy of the Arabs. The two were ah'eady on their return 
journey when news arrived that Sallilh had died (on Sumhn', 
!)th Juno 754) at Aiibar (rrorth of Cufa), and that Maii.-iir 
had been proclaimed Caliph on the sanre day. 

Abri Jaafar Abdallalr al ilarrsrrr (/.r. “ the victorious ”) was 
1 Accoi'diiig to otliers, on Saturday, Sth June. 
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at that time a man of over forty. Of his outward appear- 
ance we learn that he was tall and thin, and that he had 
a narrow face, lank hair, thin beard, and lirownish com- 
plexion. What his inward character was is shown by his 
deeds. His mother, the Berijer slave Sallaina, during her 
pregnancy dreamed, it is said, that she had brought forth a 
lion, to which other lions came from all cpiarters to render 
homage.i A lion, truly, who tore in pieces all who came 
within his reach, unless they acknowledged him as their 
master ! 

Mansur can hardly have reached the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates when he learned that he had a very dangerous 
rival. His uncle Abdallah,^ then posted in the far north of 
Syria ready to march against the Byzantines, laid claim to 
the throne. His pretensions, perhaps, were not altogether 
unfounded, for it is not so certain as is usually asserted 
that Saftah nominated Mansrir as his successor. It was 
indeed unfortunate that the dynasty was hardly established 
l^efore it was torn asunder by disputes about the succession. 
As Abu iMoslim with the Khorasanians held by Mansur, 
Atjdallah was compelled to rely upon the Arab tirjops of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and on this account caused thou- 
sands of Khorasanians who were with him to be massacred. 
Hiunaid, sou of the Arabian general Kalitaba, who tive years 
previously had led the Khoras:imaii troops from victorv to 

1 Compare the dream of Pericles’ mother, Herod, vi. 1 - 31 . 
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victory, suddenly went over from Abdallah to Mansur, and 
rendered to the latter conspicuous service both in this and 
ill many subsequent wars. Abu Moslim brought an end 
to the war which had been going on for some months in 
Mesopotamia l)y a victory gained on 2(jth (or 27th) 
ISloveinber 754. Abdallah lied to his Ijrother Sulaimaii, 
Mansiir’s governor in Basra (near the mouth of the Tigris), 
and remained here in hidinij- for some time. 

O 

Abu Moslim thus had not only set up the Abbasid 
dynasty, but also had saved the throne for Mansur. A 
man who had done so much could do still more, and was 
a danger to his master. Mansur resolved to get rid of 
Abtt iloslim, a course which is said to have suggested itself 
even to Satfah. How they first fell out is told in various 
ways. It is probable that the Caliph nominated Abu 
iloslini to be the governor of the western provmces of 
Syiia and Egt’pt in order to keep him at a distance from 
Klionisan, ^vhere his power had its root, but that the latter 
did not agree to this. In any case he had noted that 
Mansiir wished to deprive him of intiuence, and he resolved 
accordingly, without reference to Mansiir, to return to 
Khorasilii. Of his own soldiers he was peifectly sure, even 
in a campaign against the Caliph. At this stage a corre- 
spondence took place between the two. Aljii Moslim in 
the end suffered himself to l)e befooled by the swoiii 
assurances of Mansur (with a slight admixture of threats), 
and came with but a small following to the Caliph at the 
“ city of the Eoinaiis,” a decayed place that had belonged 
to the Seleucia-Ctesip)hon group of Persian royal cities. 
jMansiir received him graciously, but after having made 
sure of him, caused him to be slain before his eyes, and 
the body to be cast into the Tigris (February 755). 

The removal of the powerful individuality, of whom we 
hear that his followers would have sacrificed their hi'es and 
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their very souls for him, but upon whose fidelity the Caliph 
could hardly rely, was a political necessity. An intimate of 
Mansur’s is said to have quoted to him against Abu Mosliin 
the verse of the Koran in which it is said that if the world 
held other gods besides Allah it would go to ruin (sura 21, 
22). Such a prince as Mansur could tolerate no rival in 
the kingdom. Kor can any great claim upon our pity be 
made for Abu Moslim, wlio shrank from no resource of 
violence or treachery, whether against enemies or against 
inconvenient friends, and of whom it is said (no doubt with 
huge exaggeration), that he caused as many as 600,000 
prisoners to be slain. Mansur gave proof of admirable 
astuteness when he overreached the cunnmgest of the 
cunning. But that his conduct was abominable goes with- 
out saying. 

The murder was by no means without danger for its 
].)erpetrator. The soldiers indeed whom Abii Moslim had 
lu'ought witli him were restrained from making any dis- 
turbance, partly by their dismay at the accomplished fact, 
and partly by a lavish distribution of money. But niutter- 
iiigs were heard in Khorasan. There the dead man had 
thousands who clung to him with religious attachment. 
In fact, there were many who could not believe in his 
death, and who expected him to retuin once more as a 
Messiah. A Persian named Sampadh excited in that very 
year a great revolt in Khorasan to avenge Abii Aloslim. 
AVhat is reported of him, that he was a professor of tlie 
old Persian religion, is improbable ; he may liave belonged 
to one of the half Persian sects, which the majority cer- 
tainly could not regard as Alohanimedan. In any case 
the revolt was a popidar movement. Sampddh advanced 
far towards Aledia, but thereupon was defeated by Jahwar, 
whom Mansur had despatched against him, and slain some- 
where near the spot where the last of the Dariuses met his 
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end. The victorions general had made himself master of 
the treasures of Abu Moslim, and now in tmii himself 
rebelled, but was quickly overcome, and put to death (755 
or 756). Khorasdu was once more securely in the hands 
of the Caliph. 

In other directions also disturbances of various kinds 
occurred. The Kharijites,^ who had no reason for regarding 
the rule of the Prophet’s kinsmen as juster or more in 
accordance with the laws of God than that of the Omayyads, 
fought on for their ideals in various jjarts of the empire, 
with few followers indeed, but with a courage that defied 
death. Thus a certain Kharijite, i\Iulal)bid, in Mesopotamia 
gave much trouble to the armies of the Caliph, and was only 
at last overcome in 756 by Hiizim, perhaps the ablest of 
Mansur’s generals. 

A handful of strange mortals brought the Caliph into a 
very difficult position, probably in 757-8. The Pidwencli, 
who are guessed to have been connected with Abu Moslim, 
not only believed in the transmigration of souls, but had 
also taken into their heads that Mansur was God Himself. 
They accordingly Itetook themselves to his capital, and set 
themselves in an attitude of worship around his palace, 
ilansur, indeed, was cpiite of the mind that it was better 
to have people obey him and go to hell in consequence, 
than earn heaven liy rebellion against him; but the Com- 
mander of the Faithful dru’st not tolerate such conduct as 
this of the Ilaweiidi, unless he wished to provoke a univeisal 
rising of all Moslems against him. He accordingly caused 
a numlier of the fanatics to be imprisoned. But they did 
m.it take this well ; they freed their comrades and now 
assailed the life of the Caliph, who only had a limited 
guard at hand. In mastering them, which he did oidy 
with difficulty, he displayed great courage. In the struggle 
^ See above, p. SO. 
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there came to the front one who had. been a cuiiripicnous 
general imder the Omayyads, afterwards had kept himself 
ill concealment, and now seized this opportunity to gain 
favour with the Caliph. This was ilaaii, sou of Zaida, 
famed for his bravery, and still more for his liberality, 
but at the same time stem and pitiless towards his foes. 
Mansur, whom it thoroughly suited to intermingle pure 
Arabs with his Khonisan generals of mixed Arabian and 
Persian origm, willingly took the fire-eater into his grace. 
Shortly afterwards he sent him into Yemen, where, during 
his nme years’ governorship, he subdued all opponents with 
much bloodshed. Subsecpiently he sent him to south- 
eastern Persia, where he was surprised and slain by the 
Kharijites. 

The dynasty of the Omayyads once overthrown, the 
Alids saw that they had not gained much. It made no 
ditfereiice to them whether their nearer cousins, tlie 
descendants of Alibas,^ or whether their slightly more 
distant kinsmen, those of Omayya, po.«sessed the sor’e- 
reignty ; the name of Hashmi was not enough. 'When the 
house of the Prophet had been canvassed for, e^•ery one 
in the first instance had thought of his actual descendants ; 
these last now deemed, not imrightly, that they had been 
defrauded of their birthright. It is probable that er-en 
the Abbiisids, in the secret negotiations, at an earl}- stage 
had at one time freely acknowledged the Alid Mohammed, 
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son of Abdallah, as head of the entire house, and. as the 
futiiie Caliph. Why this particular man should have Ijeen 
Selected from among the very numerous descendants of All, 
we are unable to sav. One advantay-e, which fell into the 
scale when a legitimist claim was being urged, he un- 
doubtedly had — namely, that the females also who came 
into his genealogy were all free Arab.s of gi3od family, and 
that the Hasaiiid ilohammed was through his grandmother 
a descendant also of Husain, and thus in a twofold way 
descended from the rrophet.^ His father, who might have 
advanced still stronger claims, was perhaps over-timid or 
too little ambitious. 

The Abbasids knew too well how it was that they them- 
seh'es had reached the tin-one to be other than exceedingly 
jealous of the hereditary advantages of their cousins. One 
and aiKjther Alid now and again expressed tolerably ot.ieidy 
his opinion of the situation. And the Mohammed just 
menti(jned, as well as his brother Ibraln'm, had betrayed 
themselves by refraining to come to pay their respects 
to iMansiir when he made the pilgrimage during the life- 
time of his brother. If Mansiir actually had at one time 
acknowledged ilohammed’s right to the caliphate, this 
would be to him a further motive fur elfort to have them 
in his power. But neither promises nor threats availed ; 
they hid themseh es in various (quarters of Arabia, and are 
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said to have wandered about in even remoter lands. As 
their father when closely c^uestioned persisted in declaring 
that he had no idea where his sons were living, Mansur, 
when he came on pilgrimage once more to Mecca in April 
758, caused him to be imprisoned. But er’en this did not 
avail. The governoi's in Medina either could not or would 
not iind the fugitives. The inhabitants were attached to 
the Alids as being children of the Prophet and children 
of their city, and the majority of the ottieials even would 
doubtless have felt it to be a crime to delB'er them up to 
destruction. Eiyah, however, of tlie tribe of Moira, who 
entered upon the governorship of Medina on 27th December 
761, was free from any such weakness. He threatened the 
inhabitants with the same fate with which, sixty-eight years 
before, his fellow tribesman Moslini, son of Okba, had visited 
their rebellion against authority.^ He caused all the nearer 
kinsmen of Mohammed’s family, and many of his adherents, 
to be imprisoned, and also a nuinlier of the Juhaina Bedouins, 
among whose moimtains, to the west of IHedina,^ it was 
supposed that the claimant was in hirhng. "When, at the 
close of another pilgrimage (March 702), Mansur visited 
Medina, he took these captive Alids, including the father 
of the two brothers, and various other persons of considera- 
tion, and carried them with him in chains into Bal>ylonia. 
Amongst these exiles was the step-brother of Alidallah, who 
secretly, and in violation of his ^(lighted word, had given 
liis daughter in marriage to liis nephew, the claimant, 
and is said also to have himself seemed formidalde by 
reason of his personal chstinction as a descendant of Caliph 
Othmaii. A son of Mohammed’s fell into the hands of the 
go\-ernor of Egypt, and was sent to the Caliph. We can 
readily believe what we read, that the treatment of these 

^ See above, |i. 81 . 

1 The Juhaina (Jcheiie) have their home there to this Jay. 
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hostages was by no means indulgent ; ^ several were put 
to death, many died in prison. But popular imagination, 
or personal hatred, has raised the colours of the picture ; 
the story goes that the Caliph kept the bodies of all the 
murdered Alids in a great chamber to which no one had 
access but himself; in the ear of each was a label with 
his name and genealogy neatly written. Mansur’s son 
Mahdi ventured to use the key after his father’s death, 
and, horrified at the discovery, caused them all to be buried. 

Eiyah’s diligent search seems at length to have led 
Mohammed to attempt a premature revolt, which towards 
the end of 762 In-oke out in Medina. Mohammed was 
proclaimed Caliph, the captives set free, the governor and 
other adherents of ilansur thrown into prison. The famous 
doctor of Islam, Malik, son of Anas, gave his decision that 
the oath of allegiance to the Abbtisids, having been obtained 
by force, was of no binding obligation. This is characteristic 
at once for the ethics of Islam and for the view of the rule 
of the Abbdsicls which was taken by those persons who were, 
properly speaking, the guardians of religion and of the 
sacred law.- At ilalik’s dictum everybody went over to 
Mohammed. Even the descendants of Abu Bekr and other 
men of Koraish, who had formerly distinguished themselves 
at the founding of the empire of Islam, for the most part 
ji lined liini. So also did the poet Abu Adi al Abli, who 
belonged to a side branch of the house of Omayya. These 


^ During the journey Ah(.]alhlh is reported to have shouted to ^^lansiir : 

'We did not so treat the prisoners we took fioiii you at Badr ! ” This was 
a hitter allusion to the fatt That Abdallah's ancestor Ali had been a champion 
of Islam in the Prophet’s very lii'st battle, while the ancestor of tlie Abbtisids, 
who now wished to bo taken as rei>rcsenting tlie rights of the l*ro})het's 
liouse, took at that period the si«le of the heathen, and with many of his 
comrades had been taken prisoner, but had been mercifully treated. 

- Historical tradition, on the whole, is not indeed against the Abbtisids, 
but it is at the same time very iavouiable to the Alids. This is ^hown even 
by the great fulness of detail with which it records all Alid rebellions. 
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individuals, however, seem to have iuheiited but little of the 
statesmanlike and warlike ability of their ancestors. From 
the very first many clear-headed men saw that the enter- 
prise had small prospect of success. When a volmiteer 
courier, in the extraordinarily short space of nine days, 
brought news of the iusniTection ttj Mansiir at Cufa, he 
was far from dissatisfied with this dealing of the situation. 
“ Xow, at last,” said he, “ I have the fox out of his hole ! ” 
IMedina was of all places least suited for the foundation of 
an anti-caliphate, — for this, among other reasons, that the 
whole region was dependent on imports from Egypt, the 
supply of which was now at once cut off. Mansur sent his 
cousin Isa, son of Musa, with a small but tried army against 
Medina. Mohammed proved no more ecjual to his task 
than the other Alid pretenders had done. Instead of taking 
the advice of persons skilled in war, and assuming the 
ofiensive, he reraaiiiecl within the city of the Pi'ophet, the 
sanctity of which he took to be his liest defence : once, in a 
dream, it had appeared to the Prophet under the figure of a 
breastplate. By way of fortification he caused the fosse of 
the Prophet to be re.stored ; a work which indeed had filled 
with astonishment the Arabs combined against Mohammed, 
—men who had had no experience of war on a large scale, or 
indeed of any kind of strenuous united action, — but which 
was mere child’s play for the veterans of Khorasan. Isa 
had already, by letters, won over from Mohammed various 
impoi'tant persons. The great bulk of his followers quietly 
melted away as the foe drew near. Isa paused for three 
days before Medina, to obtain, if possible, an amicable settle- 
ment by negotiation, and operations then Ijegan. The fosse 
was luidged with some house-door.s. A woman of the family 
of Abbas secretly caused a large black cloth to be hoisted 
on the tallest minaret; upon this all the pious townsmen 
immediately rushed to the conclusion that the Khorasanians 
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had entered the city Ly the rear, and there had planted 
the black bamier of the Abbilsids. Only a few, iiielud' 
ing a company of Jxdiaina Bedouins, stood by llolianinied, 
Mohamnied, a tall and handsome man, fell after a heroic 
struggle late on the afternoon of IMonday, 6th December 762 
He had caused the cajdive Eiyah to be put to death ini- 
iiiediately before. One more addition was thus now made 
to the roll of Alid “ martyrs,” who had inherited from 
their ancestors courage and bravery, Init with these also an 
incapacity f<jr generalship) and supreme comniaiid. The 
supjprorters of the house surnamed Mohammed as “ the prure 
soul.” 

Isa, obeying orders, showed comparative clemency. It 
was of importance to the descendants of Abbas that the 
sanctity of the city of the Prop»het, to wlnmi they traced 
back their rights, shmdd not be violated too grossly. Some 
prominent participjators in the reljellion, indeed, were put to 
death, or else imprisoned or sul)jeeted to severe corporal 
chastisement. The goods of that l)raneh of the Alid family 
to which the pretender had belonged were confiscated. 
According to the custom of the time, his head was brought 
t<j the Caliph, who sent it by courier-post round the pro- 
vinces as an awful example. It arrived in Egypit in the 
s'pring of 763, just in time to cheek a rising of the Alid 
pjarty- there. 

While affairs in IMedina were still undecided, the Calipih 
learned that Ibrahim had risen in the interests of his 
brother Mohammed at Basra (Monday, 22nd Xovember 762). 
Mansur had previously come to know that Ibrahim was in 
hiding there, and had taken some pjrecaiitiouary measures 
accordingly ; but he nevertheless seems to have been greatly 
taken aljack by this new iusurrecti).iii. Basra was not 
merely a wealthy trading city, but also, from a military 
pioiiit of view, very different in inip)oitance fiom Medina. 
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To a man of enterprise it offered great opportunities ; from 
it as a Ijasis, the Tigris and Euphrates could be blockaded, 
and the maritime proTuices to the east comparatively easily 
mastered. Nor v'as this all ; the very important city, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of which Mausiir had his 
residence, the turbulent Cufa, was thoroughly Alid in its 
sympathies. Should an Alid make his appearance in the 
neighbourhood with an army, an outbreak might be expected 
within it at any moment. In adchtioii to this, the whole 
central province was in a state of ferment. But IMansur 
had at the moment only a very few troops at hand. He 
afterwards confessed that it had been a great mistake to 
leave himself so bare, and declared that in future he would 
always retain at least 30,000 men beside him. He managed, 
however, to arrange them so that the Cufans considerably 
overestimated the number of his forces. The Cufans were, 
moreover, always much more heroic in words than in deeds. 
Mansur, however, was not yet able to take the offensive 
against Ibrahim ; but was constrained to suffer the latter, 
into whose hands the treasure of the rich province of Basra 
had fallen, to become master of Susiana and Persis als(j. 
Wasit also received the troops of Ibrahim. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this city, indeed, he was encountered by an 
officer of Mansur’s : and here the two armies stood, facing- 
one another, until the whole struggle was ended. 

Ibrahim deemed himself already a sovereign, and spent 
his time with a wife whom he had just married. Mansur, 
on the other hand, never looked on the face of woman till 
the conflict was over. A contemporary praises, in elorpient 
worils, the courage and determination which he maintained 
in his critical position. The advice to incite Cufa to revolt 
was set aside by Ibrahim because such a step would cause 
much harm to children, women, and other non-combatants. 
In the same spirit he forbade pursuit of fugitives, and so 
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forth. All this sounds very M’ell, but i.s out of place in 
one who, for his own interests, is carrying' on a reljellii.n 
which, under any cireuiiistauces, must involve iiiucli blood- 
shed, and can ultimately achieve success only by concentra- 
tion of every enei'gy. In such tenderness there is more of 
weakness than of humanity. “ Tlrou desirest the sovereignty, 
yet clarest not to slay!” some one said to him. ruur fo'u-c 
Jcs omelettes il f cult cus^er Ics cenfs. 

Soon after the middle of Deceinlier TG2, Ibrahim received 
the crushing intelligence of his brother’s death. Yet if even 
now he had advanced immediately, be would still have Ijeen 
able to put Mansur to great straits. But when he finally 
marched towards Cuf.i with barely 10,000 men, a si.vth or a 
tenth of his strength on paper, Isa had already arric'ed at 
the head of a superior army. The Caliph had ordered troops 
from Media against Susiuna, which soon captured the capital 
Ahwaz. In Bakhanira, only sixteen honvs .south of Cufa, 
the army of Ibruln'in, who had now assumed the title of 
Caliph, encountered the advancing host of Isa (Aloiiday, 
14th February TOO). Maiisi'ir's vanguard was driven back; 
but Isa held his ground, and the fugitives soon rallied, 
Mausiir’s cousins, the sons of Sulaiman, fell upon Iln-ahiiu's 
rear. After a fierce Irattle he fell, mortally wounded with 
an arrow. The Caliph caused his head also to be publicly 
exhibited, Inrt would not suffer a bystander to treat the dead 
with contumely. lie punished with frightful cruelty a 
coarse person who had spat on Ibnihiui’s head in his presence. 

A victory for Ibrldn'in seems to have Ireeii widely counted 
upoir. The famous blind poet, Bassluir, no sectary, but an 
enligbteued freethinker, bad sent him a poem, in which lie 
was praised, aird Mansrir violently attacked ; after the liattle 
he so altered the poem, that he was able to give it out as 
an earlier production directed against Alni 3Ioslim. 

Ibrahim’s death was a nruch greater relief to iMansur than 
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that of Mohammed. He could now feel pretty sure that 
henceforth no Alid claimant could be of danger to him. 
True, he caused the ydiole family of those kinsmen of his to 
he strictly watched, but he was particularly willing to receive 
into his service any members of it whom he thought he could 
venture to trust. Perhaps in this the old Arab feeling for 
family ties had still some part; however that may be, it 
produced a good effect, as showing to subjects that both the 
main branches of the Hashimids still held by one another. 

In Medina these struggles were followed by a little after- 
piece. Persian soldiers behaved with violence towards 
peaceful inhabitants. The people complained to the chief 
authority, but received no attention. Then active resistance 
began. The town Imtchers (black freeclnien, it would seem) 
killed a soldier ; from this it grew to a general mdet. The 
negroes, who were numerous, both slaves and freedmen, 
drew together, and killed part of the little garrison. The 
governor fled. They even seized on the stores that had been 
.set apart for the troops. The higher classes tremlled before 
the wrath of ilansrir. It is noteworthy that two who 
specially exeited themselves for the restoratum of order 
were a member of the Omayyad family and an otiicial who 
had been imprisoned for his participation in the rising of 
Mohammed. The loyalty of the population tmvards the 
sovereign was strongly insisted on. The stoies that had 
been plundered were given back or made good. The blacks 
suffered themselves to be persuaded by the repiesentations 
of the must prominent citizens, and returned home. It was 
now seen to have been only a momentary outburst of temper, 
no s(jcial revolution. The governor returned at the earnest 
invitation of the notables. Four ringleaders had a hand 
(lio])ped off — the punishment of thieves. The chief niis- 
chiefmaker perished in prison. 

The rebelli(jn of the Alids had interru})ted Mausiir in a 
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great undertaking — the building of Bagdad. With the fall 
of the Oniayyads it had become C[uite a matter of course 
that the rulers of the enormous empire, which extended from 
what is now Eussian Turke.stan and the Indus to Aden, 
Algeria, and Eastern Asia Minor, ^ should have their seat in 
Babylonia ; but they had not a.s yet any definite capital. 
Mansur lived a great deal hi Hashimiya, foimded by his 
predecessor, in the immediate neigbourhood of Cufa. But 
the Cufans, little attached as they were to the Abbasids, 
were no desirable neighbours. After the death of Ibi'dlu'm, 
Mansur had preached them as sharp a sermon against their 
sins as any Omayyad governor could have delivered, and 
expressed in it his astonishment that the Omayyads had not 
long ago depopulated the accursed place as an abode of unlie- 
lievers. Moreo-\'er, nothing but a creation of his own could 
have satisfied Mansur’s haughty nature. After long delibera- 
tion he determined to l)uild the new capital on a site on the 
west bank of the Tigris, then occupied by a little place named 
Baghdad.^ So far us we can judge, tlie distiict had already 
before this time been brought into communication with the 
Euphrates by means of canals. Mansur caused the connec- 
tion to be notably extended and improved. The official 
name of the city here j'^mted was Madi'nat-as-Saldm ('• the 
city of welfare ”), but in practical use the old name Bagdad 
maintained exclusive cuireney. Mansur’s keen vision in 
the selection of this site may well be compared with that 
shown liy Alexander when he founded the Egyptian Alex- 
andria. At any rate, the situation of this city, which he 

^ In area Mansur’s empire was mudi greater tlian that of Rome at its 
greatest, in population much poorer, and, on that account, as well as for 
geographical reasons, much more difficult to govern. 

- In this choice of .site one element that came into consideration was tlie 
comparative alisence of mosijuitoes. Any one who has made aei|uaiutauce 
with the gnats of the Rhine or of Venice can form some faint conception of 
what the inhahitants of those hot countries, with their many pools and 
marshes, have to suti'er Horn these little bloofisiiekcrs. 


9 
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called into being out of nothing, is so favourable that it 
soon became a vorld-city, -with all the lights and shadows of 
such ; a place which, Constantinople apart, had no rival, and 
which, even in the deep decline of all these countries since 
that time, and notwithstanding the irreparable injury suffered 
by Bagdad itself when it was destroyed by the IMongols in 
1258, still remains a considerable city, by far the most 
important in the whole region of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The work of building had been begun in early summer of 
762. When news came of Mohammed’s revolt, the walls 
were hardly six feet high. When Ibrahim approached, the 
rumour spread that he had gained a great victory. Here- 
upon the freedman who had been left in charge of the vast 
accumulations of building materials set fire to the stores of 
timber, that they might not fall into the hand of the enemy. 
As soon as the empire was once more pacified, Mansur caused 
operations to be resumed. The building was carried out on a 
magnificent scale. Vast sums were expended by the Caliph 
in building residences for himself, his dependants, kinsfolk, 
and freedmen, as well as his officers and troops, and also in 
constructing mosques, government offices, acpieducts, canal 
bridges, and fortifications. He assigned allotments to the 
members of the reigning house and the grandees on which 
to build their houses. Troops of handicraftsmen, traders, 
and other settlers flocked to the spot. Houses of sun-dried 
brick cost but little, and it is possible that even directly, 
certainly indirectly, the trifling outlay of the builders was 
in many cases made good out of the public exchequer. 
Traders had, moreover, to pay a duty upon their shops. In 
766 the great city was practically finished; its walls were 
completed in 768. Mansur’s city, as already mentioned, lay 
on the west bank of the river. Yet even he caused the 
opposite side, where now the main part of Bagdad lies, to 
be built on. “ The camp ” of his son Mahdi was there. It 
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seemed expedient to place a portion of the garrison on the 
other side of the river, so that, in case of necessity, the two 
divisions of the army might be able to hold one another in 
check. A peculiar police regulation was introduced later 
by Mansur ; he caused the markets, which were frerpiented 
by an excessh'e nuinl)er of strangers, whose supercdsion was 
not easy, to be removed outside the city proper. Bagdad 
was strongly fortified. ilansur caused other important 
inland cities also to be fortified in such a way that the 
garrisons might be able to cope with casual insurrections. 
This he did also in the case of the city of Eafika, fomicled 
by him in 772 in the neighbourhood of Eakka (Callinicus), 
on the east bank of the middle Euphrates, in which he 
placed a garrison of Khorasanians. 

The active superintendence which Mansiir ga\’e to the 
building of his capital is only an instance of the whole 
system of his go\'eriiment, which was, as far’ as possible, 
personal. Posts were still conferred on a certain number 
of Arab nobles, who still sometimes showed the insubordi- 
nation and tribal patriotism of their race, but he took care 
that they never o\'ergrew himself. At the same time, he 
conferred the most important governorships irjron varicjus 
menibers of bis trwii family, and made ample provision for 
all of them; but he kept them in strict subjection, and 
on occasion chastised them severely. He had absolutely 
trustworthy tools in bis freedmeu and clients of foreign 
extraction, to whom, to the horror of the aristocratic Az’abs, 
he sometimes ga-s-^e even the most important admillistrati^■e 
offices. The governors and other high officials of the 
provinces were sti'ictly o^'erseell by special officers, entirely 
independent of them, who sent an uninterrupted series of 
couriers with their reports to the Caliph.^ When, for 

1 Tlie imperial po.sts wei’e, a.s in tire ancient Persian empire, well managed, 
— not, however, for general use, but only for that of government. 
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example, Mansur on one occasion learned througli this 
channel that the governor of Hadramant (in the extreme 
south of Arabia) was more attentive to the pleasures of 
the chase than to the duties of his office, he deposed him 
at once. Even the actions of Mahdi, the heir-apparent, 
in liis capacity as governor of the lands of the east were 
subjected to this kind of control. Thus, the Caliph having- 
on one occasion learned that Mahdi had given to a certain 
poet much too great a reward for a laudatory copy of vei'ses, 
he compelled the recipient to repay the greater part of the 
suni.i These officers, in addition to their special duties, 
reported all the more important law cases, and all occur- 
rences of any particular interest ; they further apprised the 
Caliph of the price of provisions ; for, with a view to pul.ilic 
peace and security, it was judged necessary to take prompt 
measures for the prevention of dearths.'- So well was 
Mansur informed as to the state of the provinces, that it 
was whispered he had a magic mirror in which he could 
see all his enemies. Still better is he characterised by his 
own words to his son ; “ Sleep not, for thy father has not 
slept since he came to the caliphate ; when sleep fell upon 
his eyes, his spirit remained awake.” He was an excellent 
financier. He is frequently reproached with avarice even ; 
he was surnamed “the father of farthings,” — a reproach 
which presumably came chiefly from those whose interests 
would have been served by that prodigality to far-ourites 
which has procured a very undeserved reputation for many 
0 rental sorer Li_,ns. Irr the same way other enrirrerrtly good 

As Calipli, afterwards restored the whole sum ouce more to the 

poet. 

It is much to be regretted that none of these re])oi'tb have come down to 
us. Altogether, we have extremely few original documents for the history 
of the Arabian empire ; nor are those very numerous even which have been 
preserved for ns, either wholly, or in substance, in extant works. On the 
other hand, the narrative of the history of the caliphate is copious. 
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rulers, such as the Omayyads Abdaliiielik and Hishani, 
have the reputation of avarice. Mansur was certainly strict 
in money matters. The vast expenditures on the building 
of Bagdad he caused to be accounted for clown to the last 
farthing, and he compelled his officials to refund little 
pr(jtits -which they had made for themselves. He looked 
sharply after his tax collectors. In payment of the laud 
tax he comnianclecl that only certain kinds of the gold coins 
of the Omayyads which were quite of full weight should be 
received. Of course he followed also the old established 
principle of Oriental princes, according to which high officers 
who had gorged themselves were compelled to give back 
their accumulations.^ Even one of such exalted position, 
and of such conspicuous service in the establishment and 
support of the Abbasicl dynasty, as was the Persian " Khalid, 
son of Barmek, the founder of the Barmecide power, was 
subjected to an operation of this kind. He was called 
upon within a very short time to pay 3,000,000 dirhems 
(about £57,000) ; the Caliph in the end was satisfied with 
2,700,000. Nay, even Mausiir’s own brother Abbas was 
compelled to give up the money which he had squeezed 
from the people when governor of Mesopotamia, and was 
imprisoned besides. An Oriental State can never altogether 
prevent the abuse by which officials, small and great, enrich 


^ ‘’At a time when no conception of any such thing as operation on the 
creilit of the State had been thought of, whenever recei[)ts fell short of 
expenditure, there was no other way of laisiiig money but that of taking it 
where it was to be had. The State, that is, the Caliph, did this in the form 
of money fines, by taking from peojde of notorious wealth a portion, or the 
whole, of their generally ill-gotten gains. . . , The people, as a whole, 
found themselves under this system much better off than if ever-iuureasing 
burdens had been accumulated upon them by a universal raising of customs 
and dues, and for this reason, doubtless, I find no word of complaint on the 
subject in any of the historians of the period.” A. von Kremer, in his exceed- 
ingly instructive dissertation, Ueher dan Einnahrne budget c/es AhhankUn- 
Rekhen vom Jcihre 306 H. tYienna 1SS7) p. 11. 

- More correctly, Bactriaii. 
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themselves in illicit ways. On the occasion of a land survey 
at Basra it was discovered that a family of consideration, 
the descendants of the Prophet’s freedman Abii Bekra, had 
increased their estate to a prodigious extent; the Caliph 
cut it down to a tenth. Here is a piece of the higher 
finance ; ^ Mansur ordered every inhabitant of Cufa to pay 
five dirhems (nearly two shillings) ; all, of course, complied. 
Having in this way ascertained their exact number, he 
imposed on aU a j)oll-tax - of forty du’hems (fifteen shillings), 
and applied the money to the fortifications of the city. 
"Whether this story is exact we will not undertake to say ; 
in any case, it is pi'obable that he sought by stringent 
measures to raise the revenue as much as possible, especially 
as he left to his successor an overflowing exchequer. It 
must, however, be considered that the comparative measure 
of quiet which he secured for most of the countries of his 
empire more than compensated for high taxation. How far 
the Christians’ complaints of special fiscal oppression under- 
Mansur were justified, is a point we can hardly clear up 
now; perhaps they arose chiefly from the circumstance that 
he taxed churches and monasteries, which was not so very 
unreasonable. If he again reduced the tribute of the 
Cyprians to the sum originally fixed by treaty, this was 
probably due, not so much to a sense of justice as to policy ; 
it was expedient that so exposed a possession should be 
considerately treated. 

W^e are safe in saying that the rule of Mansur, however 
hard, treacherous, or ruthless it may often have been, was 
on the whole a blessing to the empire. He could say of 
liimself with truth, that he had done for the mass of the 
people the one thing which the masses needed ; he had 
insisted on righteousness (in the admiiiistrati\'e and judicial 

^ It recalls the anecdotes in the pseu<Io-Aristotelic Ou-onomka, Bk. ii. 

- So ve read ; but we may be sme that only heads of families are meant. 
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acts of his officials), had protected them against external 
attack, and had secured internal peace and quiet. The 
fruits of his exertions were reaped by his successors, who 
were by no naeans on a level with himself. The great 
prosperity of the empire under his grandson Hariin ar 
Eashid is mainly due to Mansur. It must be borne in 
mind, of course, that when we speak of an Oriental State, 
justice and internal peace must always be taken with large 
qualifications. Even the best of Oriental governments is 
extremely defective from our point of view.^ 

The personal requirements of Mansur were few. Born 
and bred in the deserts of Edom, he had no tmn for such 
luxury as prevailed in the court of his son, and whicli 
afterwards often passed into extravagant profligacy. Like 
his predecessor, he seems to have been no slave of women. 
He drank no wine, and did not tolerate at his court music 
and song, which at that time were only too often the 
handmaids of debauchery. On the other hand, he was a 
friend of literature ; he particularly admired the fine heroic 
histories of old Arabia. Himself a man of high mental 
endowments, lie liked to associate with people of culture 
and intellect. He found pleasure also in the verses and 
drollery of the talented bil)ulous and frivolous negro Abu 
Dulama, who seems to have been more of a court fool than 
of a court poet. By natural gift and by cultivation, he 
became one of the most famous of Arabic orators. He it 
was, moreover, who first caused Greek scientific works to 
be translated into Arabic. He had at least a share in the 
rise of Arabic science which took place in his time. 

The sovereign Irefore whose wrath all the world bowed 
in shrinking fear, and of whose bloody severity frightful 
things were told, was under his own roof a kindly father 
and master. He knew how to appreciate frank, dignified 
' In saying tins, I do not mean that we Eurojieans live in a political Paradise. 
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cleHieanoiir in cases where this did not ajipear to carry 
danger. Thus he pardoned a Kharijite who was to have 
been beheaded in his presence, and whom he had assailed 
with insulting language, when the latter pointed out to 
him how unseemly snch conduct was. And he fully 
appreciated the Omayyad sovereigns Moawiya, Abdalmelik, 
and Hisham, as also that brave and unselfish servant of the 
Omayyads, the great Hajjaj. 

The most devoted followers of the Alids were in the 
habit of asserting that they had derived from the Prophet 
a hereditary wisdom ; this was one, or even the sole ground 
on which the sovereignty was claimed for them. Among 
the Persians, in particular, views of this kind had great 
currency. The first Abbiisid claimants and sovereigns also 
made similar pretensions. It was the part of the good 
subject to believe that the heads of this house enjoyed a 
special divine illumination. But, apart from the indi\iduals 
who had been won over by their emissaries at the begin- 
ning, this faith did not spread. Even the Arab Moslems 
were much more inclined to attribute such an advantao-e 

O 

to the Alids than to the reigning family. Mansiir himself 
doubtless viewed this doctrine of his own special enlighten- 
ment much as an intelligent Eoman emperor regarded the 
divine honours paid him by poets and subser\dent pro\iucials. 
At any rate, his nature was cool, and religious zeal will be 
imputed to him by no one. So long as heterodox persons 
were not dangerous to the State he left them unmolested. 
Under his reign there were no persecutions of sectaries, 
such as his son Mahdi so soon afterwards instituted, and still 
less of the supporters of unpopular school opinions, such as 
occurred frecpiently at a later date. In his time, moreover^ 
the unanimity of a later age as to orthodox doctrine or 
orthodox practice in Islam had not yet been attained ; 
much leaven was still at work which was afterwards cast 
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out. His Christian physician was aceustuiiied to wine ; 
jMansiir in his own palace caused the obnoxious liipior to 
be supplied to him. On the other hand, he praised this 
functionary for his fidelity to the now aged wife whom he 
had left behind at home, when he sent back the Ijeautifvd 
female slaves presented to him by the Caliph because 
Christianity enjoined monogamy. But, of course, Mansur’s 
edicts and letters, according to the fashion of the time, 
overflowed with pious phrases and texts from the Koran ; 
and this was most of all conspicuous in the religious 
political discourses which, after the example of the earlier 
Caliphs, he delivered on Fridays from the pulpit of some 
great mosque. Mansur was farther led by the traditions 
of his family to assume to some extent the part of a 
tlieologian, especially in giving forth alleged sayings of 
the Prophet. Some characteristic specimens of such oral 
traditions communicated by him to others have come down 
to us. Thus he declared the Prophet to have said, that if 
he had appointed to a governor a definite revenue, then 
everything which the latter took m excess of this was 
unlawful spoliation. Unfortunately, not many of iMansur’s 
governors were so tender of conscience as to take seriously to 
heart a word of the Prophet guaranteed on such authority. 
At the same time, all things considered, I do not venture 
to maintain that Mansur was at heart an utter unlreliever. 
In the East, still less than in the West, does one expect 
to find absolute consistency in matters of religion. The 
man who in cold blood x’iolated his most sacred oaths may 
yet have argued with himself that Allah the All-nrerciful 
would at last forgive him, good IMoslem as he was, all his 
sins. Perhaps he hoped even that God would impute it 
to him for righteousness that he was the cousin of the 
Apostle of God ; that would have been a truly Arab 
thought. Ill the same way it is also possible that his 
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repeated pilgrimages, over and above their political purpose, 
which is obvious, may have been designed also to satisfy 
a personal need. It is conceivable, too, that the old sinner 
may have counted on the divine favour because he had 
vigorously carried on the holy war against unbelievers.’- 

The baneful frontier war, carried on for centuries between 
the caliphate and the Byzantine empire, and interrupted 
only by short truces, pursued its course under Mansur, 
though mostly only in the form of plundering forays, 
devastation of the open country, and destruction of single 
fortresses and cities. Mansiir sought to make his frontier 
against the Byzantines as secure as possible by freshly 
fortifying a number of cities and supplying them with 
adequate garrisons. In this respect his restorations of 
the ruined fortresses of Melatia in Lesser Armenia, and 
of that of Massi'sa (Mopsuhestia) in Cilicia, — a town which 
he almost founded anew, — were of special importance. 
These frontier fortresses naturally served also as bases of 
operations against the enemy’s territory. The maritime 
towns on the Syrian coast were in like manner placed by 
jMansiir in a state of defence. 

The other frontiers also gave enough to do. In 764 the 
wild Khazars (in what is now Southern Paissia) invaded 
the territory south of the Caucasus, took Tikis, devastated 
the country far and wide, and defeated more than one 
army. Before a sufficient force could be sent against 
them, they had again disappeared. But Mansur now 
took precautions, by defensive works, to check as much 
as possible the inroads of these and other northern 
barbarians, at whose hands these lands had long sufl'ered 
severely. He took firm possession of the whole territory 

' “Tantiim relligio potuit suadere maloram,” wrote Lucretius, -(vithout 
any inkling of the misery yet destined to come upon the world through the 
aggressiveness of Semitic religious zeal. 
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ixp to the great mountain chain, and even levied a tax 
upon the naphtha-springs of Baku. 

The niomitainous districts on the southern margin of the 
Caspian, on the other hand, remained unsubdued. The 
Dilemites (in Gilan) made frequent j)hindering attacks on 
the adjoining country, as had been their iuimeniorial habit. 
The war against them was continual. AYe learn incident- 
ally that in 760-61 the Caliph summoned expressly the 
richer inhabitants of Cufa to take arms against the Dilemites. 
i^ow, theoretically, every Moslem capable of bearing arms 
is under constant obligation to fight against unbelievei's ; 
but we may conjecture that what Alansur had chiefly in 
view was the money which those not very warlike people 
would have to pay for exemption from service. — Tabaristi'm 
(Mazenderan), which borders Gihin on the east, where a 
family of high functionaries of the Sasanian empire had 
inaintaiiied themselves as an independent dynasty and still 
kept up the religion of Zoroaster, was almost entirely 
annexed for the first time under Alansiird A foianer 
butcher of Eai (PJiagae, near the modern Teheran), who, 
on his own responsibility, had collected a body of men, 
and at its head had fought bravely against Sainpddh,- 
received the appointment of governor. Bixt this conquest 
of Tabaristan was lujt yet final. 

The struggle continued to be carried on — with many 
interruptions, it is time — against the unbelievers (Turks 
and others) beyond the Oxus ; so also on tlie Indian frontier, 
where during Mansur’s reign Kandahar, among other places, 
was taken. But the extension of the Aloharnniedan empiiie 
in these frontier regions was nowhere great. AA’e do not 
know whether the fleet which Mansur despatched fioni 
Basra in 770 to chastise a tribe of pirates in the delta of 
the Indus was successful. Two years before members of 

' The exact year is uiikiiowii. - See atove, p- US- 
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this tribe had ventured up the Eed Sea, and had plundered 
Jiddah, the port of Mecca! 

In the repression of the Alid rebellion Isti, son of Miisa, 
had, as we have seen, specially distinguished himself, and, 
by a binding arrangement, the succession to the sovereignty 
had been secured to him. But Mansiir wished to be suc- 
ceeded by his own son Mahdi. He according wrote to his 
cousin a letter full of miction, in which he represented 
the troops as having taken Madhi to their heart to such 
a degree that the former must of necessity yield to him. 
The claim had even a stronger foundation, for the un- 
scrupulous poet Muti had produced before the assembled 
court a prediction of the Prophet which clearly pointed to 
Mahdi as the future pattern prince, and had even had the 
audacity to call in Ablias, the Caliph’s brother, as a witness 
to the genuineness of the announcement, — a testimony in 
which the latter had, against his will, to concur. In spite 
of all this Isci held his own, and maintained, certainly with 
good reason, not only that the Caliph and his officials were 
obliged by the oath which they had tendered to him to 

protect him in his rights, but that he had also bound 

himself by his oath, aud dared not abandon his claim. At 
lust, by threats and all sorts of importunities, he was 
rendered pliable, and renounced on condition that he was 
to be the successor of Mahdi. Officials and people were 
in this way released from the terms of their oath to Isii 

(764). The condition attached was from the first rather 

illusory, for Mansiir’s son was much younger than Isa, 
and actually survived him; but before Isa’s death Mahdi 
as Caliph had already compelled him definitely to resign 
his claims in favour of Mahdi s son Had! 

At this time also ((G4) Mausurs ipioiidam rival, his uncle 

^ At sea the gi-eat Arab dynasties, like the Roman, have seldom done 
anything considerable. 
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Abdallah, died. Abdallah, as already related, had after his 
defeat taken refuge with his brother Sulaiman at Basra (end 
of 754). When Mansur came to know that he was in hiding 
there, he demanded his surrender ; Imt this was not granted 
until after he had pledged himself in the most solemn way 
that no harm should befall xVbdallah. In the deed in which 
this security was promised, — a deed accepted by the Caliph, 
— it was specified, among other things, that Mansur, should 
he break the agreement, would be held as renouncing the 
sovereignty, and as releasing his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance. These clauses were little to Mansur’s taste ; 
people might, perhaps, one day think of taking him at his 
word! The author of the document, Ibn ilokafta, famous 
as a stylist and as a poet, and particularly meritorious as 
translator of older Persian works, was accordingly, on 
account of the words in question, put to death with cruelty 
on a hint from the Caliph. And when Abdallah (12th May 
759) came to his nephew, in spite of eA'eiy promise he was 
seized, and his companions slain. Alxlalhih himself also, 
according to accounts, died a violent death. Yet it is dilii- 
cult to see why iMausiir should have spared his uncle for so 
long a time if imprisonment was not a sufficient measure of 
security ; a seven years’ imprisonment was of itself enough 
to account for the death of a man no longer young. Still 
less can we rely on the various rumours according to which 
the death of Mohammed, son of Saffilh (beginning of 767), 
was due to violence; for Mansur had no occasion to Ije 
afraid of this dissolute nephew. The fantastic stories that 
are told in connection with these things show us, at all 
events, what the Commander of the Faithful was deemed 
capable of. On the other hand, I am bound to point out 
that Mansur, if he never shrank from an atrocity that he 
deemed serviceable, hardly can have foimd his pleasure in 
mere murder and bloodshed. Accordingly, he disa})proved 
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of Isa’s having put to death a sou of Xasr ; for, bravely as 
Xasr had fought on behalf of the Omayyad, his son was now 
no source of danger. 

Though, after the defeat of the Alids, Mansur had the 
empire as a whole well in hand, yet in the remoter provinces 
all sorts of trouble still arose, some of them very serious. 
For example, the Armenian nobles, who had always been 
restless, had once more to be put down by force. In 7G7 
there was another violent outbreak in Khorasan. Its 
leader 1 is said to have claimed to possess the gift of pro- 
phecy ; however this may be, the movement undoubtedly was 
of a religious, strongly heretical character. The histories 
do not recognise the insurgents as Moslems at all. Khazim 
himself born or bred in Khordsan, was sent against them ; 
but could effect nothing until he got it arranged that the 
vizier of Madhf, the heir-apparent, who governed the eastern 
provinces from Rai as viceroy, should no longer be allowed 
to interfere with the unity of the command by giving 
separate orders to the subordinate officers. This done, he 
brought the insurrection to an end by a brilhant victory and 
a terrible massacre (768). He is said to have caused 14,000 
prisoners to be beheaded. If we consider that Charlemagne, 
fourteen years afterwards, caused 4,000 captive Saxons to be 
massacred,® and that by command of prince (afterwards 
Caliph) Hdriin, who certainly was a man of much higher 
culture than either Mansur’s general or the Frankish king, 
2,900 Byzantine prisoners were put to death in the year 
765, the number just given will not appear much too great. 
From other facts, also, we know Khdzim to have been a man 
of great severity. The wars with unbelievers, especially 
with Turks and Byzantines, and the civil wars, had trained 

' His name is now, owing to the ambiguity of the Arabic characters and 
the mistakes of copyists, quite uncertain. 

2 The objections that have recently been urged against this statement are 
hardly strong enough to invalidate it. 
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a race of brave bvit pitiless fighters. Tiie leader of the 
insurrection was brought a prisoner before Mansur, and 
executed. 

Another great rebellion broke out soon afterwards in the 
province of “ Africa ” (corresponding nearly to the modern 
Tripoli and Tunis), where, indeed, matters had never been 
thoroughly q^uiet. It, too, had a religious and also a national 
origin ; the rebels were Berbers and Kharijites. The 
Caliph’s governor, wlio shortly before had been transferred 
to Africa from the Indian frontier, — a distance of about 
sLxty degrees of longitude, — fell in battle against them. 
Mansur now sent Yezfd, son of Hatim, with a great army 
upon the scene, and, to show how important the matter 
was in his eyes, accompanied hun in person as far as to 
Jerusalem (770). In the following year Yezi'd gained a 
decisive victory, and triimiphantly entered ’ the capital, 
Kairawdn, where he remained as governor till long after 
Mansur’s death. The Caliph’s territory did not e.xtend 
much farther than this. The regions more to the west had 
been separated from the caliphate since the fall of the 
Omayyads. In Spain the Omayyad Abderrahman, a grand- 
son of Caliph Hisham, after surmounting innumerable 
dangers, and landing in the countiy without resources and 
without allies, at the age of twenty -five, in the spring of 
756, had rapidly established an independent empire. All 
etforts of Mansur to shatter his power proved vain. Like 
iMansur himself, he was the son of a Berber slave-girl. The 
Caliph, who, as we have seen, knew how to recognise ^■alour 
and greatness even in enemies of his house, called him “ the 
falcon of the Koraish” (the tribe to which the Ouia^-yatls, 
Abbasids, and many other families of consideration belonged). 

Much less important than either of those just spoken of 
were the risings in northern Arabia, which were Cjuelled by 
Okba in 7G8 or 769. In doing so Okba, a Yemenite Arab, 
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out of tribal hostility shed an inordinate quantity of blood. 
Wishing to give a handsome present to an official whom the 
Caliph had sent to him, he handed over to him fifty 
prisoners, whom he was to take with him to Basra, making 
as if he was about to decapitate them and hang up their 
bodies ; their tribesmen in that city would then be ready to 
redeem them at 10,000 dirhems (nearly £200) a piece. The 
pretty plan wvis unfortunately spoiled by the temper of the 
populace and the interference of an intelligent Cadi. On 
the report of the latter to the Caliph, he was thanked, and 
the prisoners let go. 

It was while returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca that 
Mansur had become Cahph ; on a similar journey to Mecca 
he was destined to die. In 775 he once more set out ; on 
the way he was seized with a disease of the bowels 
(dysentery?), wffiich was probably connected with troubles 
of the digestive system from which he had formerly suffered. 
The heat of the Arabian late summer, and the fatigues and 
privations of the journey (on which even the Caliph must 
often have had to content himself with very indifferent 
drinking wnter), can only have aggravated the malady in a 
man now somewffiat advanced in years, if they did not even 
occasion it. He succeeded in reaching the holy territorv, 
but not the sanctuarj- itself. His death took place on 
Saturday, 7th October 775, — according to other authorities, 
on the Wednesday before, — at Bir Maimiin, about one hour’s 
journey from Mecca, after a reign of twenty-one years and 
some months ; his age was over sixty, the authorities vacil- 
lating between sixty-three and sixty-eight lunar (sixty-one 
and sixty-six solar) years.^ The only persons present wnre 
the freedman Eabf, an influential confidant, and some ser- 
\'ants. Habi kept the death secret for some little time, wdth 

^ Compare above, p. 70. Prob.ibly Hansiir liiinself did not know exaetly 
his own birth year, not to speak of his birtlnlaj’. 
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a view to the arrangements necessary to secure the throne 
for Mahcli. Maiisiir lies biuied near the holy city, the 
cradle of his family. Later generations believed they knew 
his grave ; but the statement is not improbably correct that 
at the time a number of graves (“ a hundred,” it is said) 
were dug, in order that his true resting-place might remain 
unknown. At this meeting-place of all restless spirits, 
where the power of the central government was never able 
to assert itself so firmly as in the lands of ancient civilisa- 
tion, some embittered enemy of the dynasty might easily 
one day gain the upper hand, in which case it was not 
inconceivable that he might disinter and insult the body of 
its most powerful and most hated member, as Mansur’s own 
uncle Abdallah had done with the bodies of the Omayyads. 

The East has seen many sovereigns who came near, or 
even surpassed, Mansur in duplicity and absolutely un- 
scrupulous egoism, but hardly one who was at the same 
time endowed with such commanding intellect, or who 
(speaking generally and on the whole) had so strung an 
influenee for good on the development of his empire. 


10 



V. 


A SEBVILE WAR IN THE EAST. 

Immediately after the tragic night in whicli the Caliph 
Mutawakkil was murdered at the instigation of his own son 
(11th or 12th December 861), the proud fabric of the Abbusid 
empire-— already greatly shaken — began to colhqjse. The 
troops, Turkish and others, raised and deposed the Caliphs ; 
the generals, for the most part quondam slaves, like those 
whom they commanded, strove for a mastery which in turn 
was often dependent on the humours of the soldiery. In 
the provinces new rulers arose, who did not alway.s think 
it necessary to acknowledge the Caliph as lord, ev-en in name. 
Claimants belonging to the house of Ali had success in some 
places. In the great towns of the Tigris region there were 
serious popular tumults. Peace and security were enjoyed 
only in those districts where a governor, practically inde- 
pendent, held firm and strict rule. 

This circumstance alone makes it in some degree intel- 
ligible how a clever and unscrupulous adventurer, leaning 
for support on the most despised class of the population, 
should have been able, not far from the heart of the empire, 
to set up a rule which for a long time was the terror of the 
surrounding regions, and only yielded at last, after nearly 
fourteen years of effort on the part of the caliphate, which 
had in the meanwhile recovered a little of its former strength. 

Ali, son of Mohammed, a native of the large village of 

Yerzenm, not far from the modern Teheran, gave himself out 

to be a descendant of Alf and of his wife Fatima, the damditer 

u« ° 
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of the Piophet. The clahii may have been just ; the descend- 
ants of All by that time were reckoned by thousands, and 
were very far from being, all of them, persons of distinction. 
It is, of course, ecpially possible that his alleged descent was 
a mere invention. According to some authorities his family 
belonged to Babrein, a district of north-eastei'ii Aiabia, and 
was a branch of the tribe of Abdalkais, which had its seat 
there. In any case, he passed for a man of Arab blood. 
Before he liecame known to the world. Ah' is said, among 
other adventures, to have gone about for a while in Bahrein, 
seeking a following there. This statement is made extremely 
probable by the fact that several of his principal followeis 
belonged to that district, though it is far removed from the 
woiid’s highways, and Imt seldom mentioned in history ; 
among these was the black freedman, Sulaiimin, son of Jumi, 
one of his most capalile generals. The ambitious Ah', utilis- 
ing the prevailing anarchy, next sought to secure a footing 
in Basra. This great commei’cial city, next to Bagdad the 
most important place in the central provinces, was sutieriiig 
much at that time from the conflicts of two parties, to all 
appearance the inhabitants of two different quarters of the 
town.i Yet Ah gained little here : some of his followers, 
and even the members of his own family, were thrown into 
prison, a lot which he himself escaped only liy flight to 
Bagdad. But soon afterwards, in connection with a change 
of governor, new disturbances broke out in Basra, the prisons 
were broken, and Ah' was soon again on the spot. He had 
already thoroughly surveyed the ground for his plans. 

We are vei'y imperfectly acipiainted with the scene of the 
occurrences which I am about to relate. Even if the modern 
condition of these parts admitted of being represented on 
maps much more closely tharr defective surveys allow, and 

' Enmity of this kind between two aaarters or guilds is notliing unususl 
in Arab tov us. 
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were the surveys better, they would uot help us very much, 
for the whole face of the land has greatly changed since the 
times we write of. At that time the Euphrates m the lowest 
part of its course discharged itself into a region of lake 
and marsh, connected with the sea by a number of tidal 
channels. The most important of these waters was near Basra, 
which lay farther to the west than the modern much smaller 
city of the same name (Bnssorah). That place and its 
immediate neighbourhood was intersected by imiumeraljle 
canals (more than 120,000, it is asserted). The chief arm 
of the Tigris was at that time the southward flowing, now- 
called Shatt al Hai, upon which stood the city of lYasit. 
Earther down, the stream must have turned towards the 
south-east. The present main arm, -svhose main coirrse is to 
the south-east, was at that time dry, or had a very limited 
voliune of water. The lowest part of the Tigris was con- 
nected with the stream on which Basra stood by numerous 
canals, some of them navigable to large sea-going shijDs. 
All these waters were reached by the tide. Floods and 
broken embankments had even by that time converted much 
arable land into marshes ; while, on the other hand, by drain- 
age and embanking, many pieces of land had been reclaimed. 
Since that time, in common with all the rest of Irak (Bab}-- 
lonia), this southern portion, in a very conspicuous degree, 
has been so grievously wasted and neglected, that the forces 
of nature have entirely gained the upper hand. lYhat was 
a smiling country has been turned into a wilderness by the 
spread of the marshes, or by the silting up and stoppage 
of the drainage channels. The rivers have in part quite 
changed their beds. On this aceoimt we can follow- only 
in a vague way the very precise topographical details which 
our sources give in describmg the campaigns agahist Ali and 
his bands. 

At no great distance eastward from Basra there were 
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extensive flats, traversed by ditches, in "n'Mch great numbers 
of black slaves, mostly from the ea.st coast of Africa, the 
land of the Zenj,^ were employed by rich entrepreneurs of 
the city in digging away the nitrous surface soil, so as t<j 
lay bare the fruitful ground underneath, and at the same 
time to obtain the saltpetre that occurred in the upper 
stratum. An industry of such magnitude in the open 
country is seldom met with in the Ea.st. The work in such 
a case is very hard, and the supervision must be strict. The 
feeling of affection which in the East binds the slave very 
closely to the family in which he lives and has grown up, is 
here altogether wanting. On the other hand, among such 
masses of slaves working together there easily springs tip a 
certain community of feeling, a common sense of embitter- 
ment against their masters, and, under favourable circum- 
stances, a consciousness of their oivn strength; thus are 
combined the conditions of a powerful insurrection. So it 
was in the servile wars of the last century of the Eoman 
republic, and so it was here. Ali recognised the strength 
latent in those black slaves. The fact that he was able to 
set this strength in motion, and that he developed it into a 
terrible power which recjuired long time and the very greatest 
exertions to overcome it, conclusively shows that he w.is a 
man of genius. The “ leader of the Zenj,” the “ Alid,” or the 
“ false Alid,” plays a very great part in the annals of his time 
— such a part, indeed, that it is easy to understand why our 
main informant, Taliari, should by preference call him “ the 
abominable one,” “ the wicked one,” or “ the traitor.” 

Once before in Babylonia a talented and unseiupulous 
Arab had utilised a time of internal confusion to raise a 
sovereignty on religious pretexts Ijy the aid of a despised 
class ; the cunnmg Mokhtar had appealed to the I’ersian 
or half-Persian population of the great cities, particularly 
^ Properly Zeng, hence Zangebar (corrupted into Zanzibar). 
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Cufa, upon whom the dominant Arabs in those early days 
of Islam looked down with supreme contempt (G85- 
687 A.D.). But our hero went much deeper, and maintained 
himself much longer, than Mukhtiir. 

Before openly declaring hunself, All had sought out from 
among the lowest strata of the population, and the freedmen 
in particular, suitable tools for the execution of his plans. 
In the beginning of September 869 he betook himself, at 
first under the guise of business agent for a princely family, 
to the saltpetre district, and began at once to rouse the 
slaves. Saturday, 10th Sej)tember 869, is reckoned as the 
date at which he openly declared himself. He represented 
to the negro slaves how badly they were being treated, and 
promised them, if they joined him, freedom, wealth, and — 
slaves. In other words, he did not preach universal ecpiality 
and well-being, but reserved the supremacy for the par- 
ticular class to which he addressed himself. All this, of 
course, was clothed in religious forms. He proclaimed the 
restoration of true legality. Hone but those who followed 
himself were believers, or entitled to claim the heavenly 
and earthly rights of the true Moslem. All thus appealed 
at once to the nobler and to the more vulgar feelings of 
the rudest masses, and with complete success. We may 
accept the statement that he gave himself out for inspired ; 
at any rate to the blacks he seemed to be a messenger of 
God. That he himself believed in his own heavenly vocation 
is hardly to be assumed ; all that we know of him bespeaks 
a very cool understanding. We learn much more, it is true, 
about his warlike deeds than about his true character; 
rehgious fancy has often great iiitluence even upon coolly 
calculating natures, and in the East especially it is very 
difficult to draw the line between self-deception and im- 
position upon others. That All was sincere when he 
betook himself to astrology in important crises need not 
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be doubted, for this superstition at that time held svay 
over even the clearest heads with hardly an exception. 

Since the rebel leader claimed, as we have seen, to be 
descended from Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, we should 
naturally have expected to find him, like other Alids, 
appealing to the diviire right of his house, and coming- 
forward as fouirder of a sect of Shiites. But instead of 
this he declared himself for the doctrine of those most 
decided enemies of Shiite legitimism, the Kharijites or 
Zealots, who held the first two Caliphs alone to have been 
lawful, and rejected Othman and Ah' alike, because they 
had adopted worldly views ; who demanded that none but 
“ the best man ” should wield the sovereignty, “ though lit' 
were an Abyssinian sla-\"e ; ” ^ who, moreover, in their ethical 
I'igorism ri'garded as idolatry every grave sin, and most of 
all, of course, opposition to their own doctrine as the true 
Islam ; and who accordingly regarded all their iloslem 
enemies, with their wives and families, as lawfully given 
over to the sword or to slavery. One of the most pro- 
inineiit otficers of the negro leader preached in this sense 
in Basra when it was taken; the same idea lent fury to 
his black troops ; and even his banner bore the text of the 
Koran - which had been one of the chief watchwords of the 
old death-defyulg Kharijites. It was certainly also with a 
purpiose that he called himself upon this banner simply, 
“ Ah', son of IMohammed,” without allusion t(j his high 
descent. "With this it agrees that an original document 
of the pjeriod shortly after his death designates him as a 
Kharijite. His choice of party was in the highest degree 

^ See aliovej p. 80. 

- ‘‘God has bought from the faithful their life and their goods with this 
price — tliat Paradise is to be tlieir portion, and they are to fight, slay, and 
be slain in the path of God,” and so on (siira 9, 112), In accordance with 
thiswoid “bought,” the Kharijites called themselves by preference “sellers” 
{Shiirdt) ; for heaven as their piice they gave God their souls. 
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appropriate. The slaves were easily gained by a strong 
personality who could condescend to them, hut they were 
not to be inspired with enthusiasm for a mystical hereditary 
claim. But that they themselves were the true believers 
and the lawful destroyers or masters of all others, the 
blacks were ready to believe ; and they acted accordingly. 
Perhaps their leader took this also into account, that in 
Basra (on the lower classes of which place he seems at 
hrst to have reckoned), the Shiite doctrine was at that 
time very unpopular, cpxite the opposite of what it was 
in Cufa, the old rival of Basra. From what has been said 
it will he abundantly clear why Karmat, one of the founders 
of the Karmatians, an extreme Shiite sect which was destined 
soon after this to fill the whole Mohammedan world with 
fear and dismay, should, on religious grounds, liave decided 
not to connect himself with the negro leader, however useful 
this association might otherwise have been to him. 

The natiu’e of the ground was highly favourable to a 
rising of the kind. Indeed, some forty years before this, 
in the marshes between Wiisit and Basra, the Gypsies 
(Zutt) settled there had, augmented by oflscouriiigs of 
humanity brought together from all quarters, lived the 
life, first of robbers, and afterwards of declared rebels, and 
were only after the greatest exertion compelled to capitu- 
late ; yet these were people who neither in courage nor in 
numbers could be compared to the East Africans, and that, 
too, at a time when the caliphate was still in reality a world- 
empire. ^ 

Of the beginning of the negro insurrection we have 
exceptionally minute details from the accounts of eye- 
witnesses. We learn how one band of slaves after another 

^ An Arab rebel at that time mockingly said of Caliph Mamiin that he 
was not able to catch “four hundred frogs” that were within arm’s-length 
of him. 
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— a troop of fifty, a troop of five Imndred, aud so forth — 
obeyed the call of the new Messiah. IVe even know the 
names of those slaves who incited their companions to join 
the rebel leader. As was natural, their wrath was directed, 
not merely against their masters, who were mostly absent, 
but even more against the taskmasters, all of them, we may 
suppose, themselves slaves or at most freedmen. Yet the 
leader spared their lives and let them go, after they had 
first been soundly beaten by their former suljordinates. The 
owners more than once begged him to let them have their 
slaves back again, promising him amnesty and five gold 
pieces per head; but he refused all offers; and when the 
blacks began to show uneasiness al)out such negotiations, 
he solemnly pledged himself never to betray them, and to 
further their best interests. This oath he kept. 

The most numerous class of these negroes — the Zenj, 
properly so called — were almost all of them ignorant of 
Arabic ; for during their common labours in the open air 
tliey had had no occasion to learn this language, tlujiigh the 
Oriental black, for the most part, very readily drops his 
mother-tongue to take up that of his ma.ster. ^Yith these, 
accordingly, All had to use an interpreter. But others of 
the negroes— those from more northern countries (Xuliia 
and the like) — already spoke Araldc. AYith the salt^ietrc 
workers were undoubtedly associated many fugitive slaves 
from the villages and towns, and |irobably all sorts of fair- 
skinned people as well, but apparently few representative.s 
of the urban proletariat. A valuable accession to theii' 
strength was contributed by the black soldiers who, especi- 
ally after defeats, went o^'er to the Zenj from the govern- 
ment troops. So, for example, at the very outset a division 
of the army fell upon the almost unarmed reliels, but was 
beaten ; whereupon three hundred blacks at once went over 
to the latter. 
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Unfortunately we possess practically no particulars as to 
the internal arrangements of this singular State, composed 
of fanatical warriors or robbers who once had been, for the 
most part, negro slaves. With regard to their great achieve- 
ments in war, it is to be rememljered that they were 
excellently led ; that they fought upon a favourable and 
familiar soil, full of marshes and canals, of which they 
thoroughly knew how to take advantage, while the enemy 
was equipped for an altogether dift'erent kind of fighting ; 
and, finally, that the East African blacks, as a rule, are 
brave. It was not without reason that many negroes were 
at that time enrolled in the troops of the empire ; even at 
present the black regiments of the Khedive are much more 
serviceable than those raised in Egypt. We know, too, that 
the negro leader maintained strict discipline. 

It would seem that he had exerted himself to win over 
the villagers also, who for the most part, if not altogether, 
were dependent on aristocratic or wealthy masters. Perhaps 
he was more successful in this than our authorities say. 
He sometimes gave up hostile villages to plunder ; but the 
provisioning of his large masses of men was probably, to a 
considerable extent, made easier for him through the con- 
nivance of the peasants. And when, at the very outset, he 
allowed a band of Mecca pilgrims to pass unharmed, this 
action was not only sagacious, but also in accordance with 
the doctrine which he professed. 

Hardly had the slaves’ revolt declared itself when troops 
upon troops were sent for its suppression ; but within a few 
weeks the Zenj had gained several victories. The imperial 
aimies were, it may be presumed, not large enough, and 
were badly led ; the enemy, as wa.s natural, was underrated. 
Here, at the outset, we find the Zenj’s peculiar mode of 
fighting, — namely, out of concealed side-channels, heavily 
(jvergrown with reeds, to fall suddenly upon the rear of the 
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enemy’s troops as they ruweel aloiip. lu this war it is tin- 
regular thing that a number of the vaiicpiished aie drowned. 
The leader of the Zeiij was always well served by his scouts. 

Of the booty taken in the first encounters, tlu- most 
important part consisted of arms. Prisoners were reiiioise- 
lessly put to death. In fact, according to Kharijite doctrine, 
they were unbelievers, and worthy of death ; while the 
women and the children, as non-ilosleins, were made slave.s. 
When at last the negro chief had defeated an army coiisist- 
iiig principally of inhabitants of Basra, he marched in person 
against that town ; he calculated, it would seem, that one of 
the two town parties, with which he had fre(piently had 
dealings, would declare itself for him; but in this he was 
deceived. The people, liigh and low, stood together. They 
faced him on Sunday, 2drd October 809 (full six week.s 
only after the date of his first rising), and completely 
shattered his army; he himself barely escu]ied death, light- 
ing bravely. But the citizen-ainiy, though it had manfully 
defended hearth and home, was hardly fit to take the 
oi'feiisive, and certainly had no leader who could be inati-heil 
with Ah', who quickly rallied his followers. When, on tin- 
second day, the fii-st division of the Basivins was advancing 
by water, b(jdies of Zcnj posted in ambush on Ijoth sides of 
the canal fell upon their rear. Some vessels capsized. The 
negroes fought with fury; their women threw bricks. Those 
also who were advancing Irv land were involved in tlic 
di.saster ; marry were killed or drowrred. The defeat of the 
towrrspeople was complete. A large number of rni-mbers 
of the rrrling fanrily evetr, desceudarrts of Mulaiimiii,^ tlie 
brother of the fir-st two Abhasid Caliphs, perished. Air 
caused a whole .‘-liip to he laderr with lieads of the sl.lin 
and serrt along a canal to Basra. His associutt-s now uiged 
him imnrediately to fall irpon the town ; but his reply wa-, 

^ St'c dliove, ]^i. lie. noth-. 
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that they ought to be glad that they might now count upon 
peace for some time, so far as the Basrans were concerned. 
He had in the meanwhile no doubt satisfied himself that he 
had no substantial following in Basra, and still felt himself 
too weak to make himself master of the great city. 

After these events the Zenj chief caused to be established, 
on a suitable dry spot, impregnated with salt and thus 
without vegetation, a settlement of his blacks, which he 
exchanged for another in the following year. His peciple 
reared huts of palm branches, we may suppose, or perhaps 
of mud. The “ palaces ” of the chief and of his principal 
officers, the prisons for the numerous captives, the mosc|ues, 
and some other public buildings which were gradually added, 
may in some cases have been relatively handsome and 
internally adorned with the spoils of the enemy, but their 
material was certainly, at best, sun-dried brick. In the 
broader sense, the city finally founded, called Mokhtara 
(“ the elect city ”), covered a large area, and included 
extensive fields and palm groves. It lay somewhat below 
Basra, abutted on the west bank of the Tigris, and was 
intersected by the canal Xahr Abilkhasib, the main direc- 
tion of whose course was from nortli to south (or perhaps 
from north-east to south-west) ; other canals also surroimcled, 
or, we may suppo.se, traversed it. With the complete change 
of the water-courses in that region, it is hardly likely that 
its site will ever be exactly made out. 

The inhabitants of this ephemeral capital for the most 
part, doubtless, drew the necessaries of life from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Yet they were also dependent to 
some extent on imports : so that in the end, when the 
blockade was fully established and all communications cut 
off, they were reduced to great extremity. Until then 
traders and Bedouins had ventured to bring provisions to 
the negro city even in full sight of the hostile army. The 
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dates grown there served, in part at least, as payment for 
the Bedouins. But as the home eonsuuiption of this chief 
article of produce hardly left much over for trade, we must 
assume that the dealers who thus risked their lives for the 
sake of gain must have been paid for the flour, fish, and 
other provisions which they brought with articles of plunder, 
and with money that had been accunmlated by plunder and 
taxation, or rather black-mail. 

At the pressing entreaty of the terrified Basrans the 
goverinnent sent the Turkish general Jolaii. For six 
months he lay in camp face to face with the Zenj. His 
troops, consisting mostly of horsemen, could not move freely 
over the ground, thickly planted as it was with date-palms 
and other trees, and bnjken up by water-courses. At last 
a night attack by the negroes upon the entrenched camp 
made such an impression upon his soldiers, that Jolan 
judged it expedient to withdraw to Basra. Pre^•iuusly to 
this an attack of the Basrans had been victoriously repelled 
by the Zenj. The latter now grew so bold that they seized 
upon a fleet of twenty-four vessels bound for Basra ; much 
blood was shed in this action, and the booty, including many 
captive women and childicn, was very great. On 'Wednes- 
day, 19th June 870, they attacked the flourishing town of 
Obolla, which lav four hours from Basra, on the Tigris 
(approximately on the site of the modern Bussorah), and 
captured it after a brief struggle, in which the commandant 
fcdl along with his son. The slaughter was great : many 
were drowned ; the city, built of wood, fell a pr ey to the 
flames. The fall of Obolla had such an effect upon the 
inhabitants of Abbiidan, a town on an island at the mouth 
of the Tigris, that they made their submission to the Zenj ; 
in doing so they hud to deliver up their slaves and all their 
arms ; the former augmenting the fighting strength of the 
rfictors. Hereupon the negro chief sent an army far into 
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Khuzistaii (Susiana), the adjoining country on the east. 
Wherever submission was not made, fire and sword did 
their work. On Monday, 14th August, the capital Ahwaz 
(on the stream now known as the Kanin) was taken. The 
garrison of this important place had prudently withdrawn, 
and this doubtless secured for the inhabitants a milder 
treatment. But, of course, all the property of the govern- 
ment and of the governor, who with his people hacT 
remained at his post, was confiscated. 

Thus, then, within less than a year an adventui'er at the 
head of negro slaves had taken considerable cities, made 
himself master of the mouth of the Tigris, and gained con- 
trol of wide territories. Even the disturbance to commerce 
was very serious. The communications of Bagdad, the world- 
city, were broken, and its victualling rendered a matter of 
difficulty. Basra tremlded at the fate of Obolla. Mattel’s 
certainly could never have gone quite so far, if in the mean- 
time the greatest confusion had not prevailed at the then 
residence of the Caliph, Samarra (on the Tigris, some three 
days’ journey above Bagdad). At the very time of the fall 
of Obolla the disputes of those in authority had led to the 
death, after less than a year’s reign, of the pious Caliph 
Muhtadi, and the proclamation of his cousin Motamid as 
Cahph. But this was the beginning of an improved state 
of affairs. For though Motamid was not at all such a sove- 
reign as the times demanded, yet his brother Mowaffak, 
who in reality held the rems of government, leaving to the 
Caliph only the honour and luxury of the exalted position, 
had intelligence and perseverance enough gradually to restore 
the power of the dynasty, in the central provinces at least. 
At first, indeed, he had too much on hand elsewhere to be 
aide to think of the Zenj, but in the early summer of 871 he 
had got so far as to send against them an army under the 
command of his chamberlain Said. Said at first inflicted 
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serious losses on them, but in the end suffered a disastrous 
defeat through a night attack. He was recalled, but his 
successor fared no better. Five hundred heads of soldiers 
of his were exhibited in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Basra ; many were drowned. In Susiaiia, too, a general of 
the blacks had fought with success, but their chief called 
him Ijack to cut off the Basrans anew from communication 
with the Tigris, which had recently been reopened for them 
by the imperial troops. This done, the Zenj for some time 
pressed hard on Basra itself, which had but an inaderpTate 
garrison, was torn by jarty dissensions, and was suffeiing 
from dearth. The negroes were joined by a number of 
Bedouins. Great as is the contempt with which the genuine 
Arab regards the black, the pK.ispect of plunder, and the 
plrmder of so rich a town as Basra, is an attraction which the 
hungry son of the desert cannot resist. Tliese Bedouins were 
not equal to the Zenj, either in bravery orgn loyalty ; but they 
were valuable to the chief, as supplying him with a body of 
cavalry. On the 7th September 871, during the Friday 
service, the negro general jMohallabi, with these Aralr horse- 
men and with black foot soldiers, penetrated into the city, 
but retired once more, after setting fire to it in several 
places. It was not till Monday that the Zenj took full 
possession. The massacre that followed was frightful. It 
is even alleged that many inhabitants were induced, by 
(jffers of quarter, to gather together at certain places, rvheie 
they could more easily be cut down. The chief hud vowed 
direst vengeairce on the city which had deceived his hopes. 
His general All, son of Abban,had allowed a deputaticjii from 
one of the parties of the town to approach his chief with 
prayers for quarter ; hut he would not admit them to his 
presence, and superseded the general by a le.s.s soft-hearted 
man. The brutal negro slaves waded in the Irlood of the 
free men. The lowest estimate places the number of tlie 
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slain in Basra at 300,000. The captured women and children 
were carried into slavery. The noblest women of the houses 
of All and of the reigning house of Abbas were sold to the 
highest bidder. Many negroes are said to have receh'ed as 
many as ten slaves, or more, for their share. 

But a permanent occupation of the great city was not 
feasible. It was forthwith evacuated, and the army, which, 
immediately after the arrival of the shocking tidings, had 
been despatched from the capital, under Mowallad, against 
the Zenj, was able, in conjunction with the remains of the 
troops already in the district, to occupy Basra and Obolla 
without striking a blow. Many inhabitants who had lieen 
lucky enough to escape gathered together once more in 
Basra. But when Mowallad proceeded further against the 
Zenj, he was, like his predecessors, defeated in a night attack, 
and compelled to withdraw again to the neighbourhood of 
the town. In Susi^na likewise the fortunes of war, after 
some fluctuations, proved favourable to the Zenj. 

Mowaffak himself now advanced with a brilliant force to 
the neighbourhood of the negro city ; but this also suflered 
defeat (29th April 872). The mortal wound of Moflih, the 
actual commander, seems to have thrown the soldiers into 
confusion at once. Mowaffak remained in the district of 
Obolla, keeping the Zenj steadily in his eye. In one of the 
Ijattles of this period one of their best generals, Yahya of 
Bahrein, was wounded and made prisoner. He was brought 
to Samarra, and there, in the brutal and cowardly fashion 
then customary in the treatment of prominent captive rebels, 
was led about on a camel for exhibition before being cruelly 
j)ut to death in the presence of the Caliph. 

After Mowaffak s troops had somewhat recovered from the 
severe sicknesses from which they had suffered in those hot 
marshy regions, and had repaired their equipment, he again 
marched against the enemy; but although he occasionally 
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gained some advantage and succeeded in rescuing capti\'e 
women and children, he in the end sustained another reverse ; 
and, to add to his misfortunes, his camp took fire and was 
Imi'iied. Towards the beginning of full sunmier, accord- 
ingiv, he found himself compelled to ctuit the proper seat 
of war, and to withdraw to IVasit. His army melted away 
almost entirely, and he himself, in January 873, returned 
to Samarra, leaving Mowallad behind him in Wasit. The 
expedition on which such great hopes had been built had 
come to nothing ; yet it had not been wholly vain, for Mowaffak 
had come to know the enemy more perfectly, and had seen 
more clearly how he was to be reached. 

After the imperial army had left the field, the negro chief 
again sent considerable forces into Susiana, who, with some 
trouble, succeeded a second time in taking Ahwaz, the capital 
(beginning of May 87o). Se\eral prisoners of distinction, 
who had fallen into the hands of the ^■ictors there, had 
their lives spared by the chief, doubtless with a view to 
heavy ransoms. The expeditions cJ the Zeiij into the neigh- 
bouring countries, be it noted, were designed less for the 
acquisition of permanent possessions than to procure food 
and booty, perhaps also to in.sjiire tenor in the enemy. The 
Zenj leader may sometimes have dreamt of conquests on the 
grand scale, but in the end he always recognised that he 
and his negroes were safe only among theii’ marshes and 
ditches. 

A new army, despatched from the capital, ultimately 
defeated the Zenj in Snsiana, and drove them out of the 
country. Other armies pressed on them from other (punters, 
and sought to eirt otf their stqrplies. The principal leader- 
in these enterprises was one of the most powerful meir in the 
empire — ilusa the Turk, son of Bughri, who had left baniarr-.t 
iir Sejitember 873. Still nothirrg decisive took place. 

A considerable interval passes, during which we learn 

ir 
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nothing of the Zenj. Meamvhile, they were aided by a 
rising to which they had not contributed, and which had 
not them in view. For when a rebel, who had made himself 
master of Persia proper (Persis), had vanquished one of the 
subordinates of Musa, the latter found himself uncomfort- 
able in Wasit, and begged to be relieved of his post (spring, 
875). Provisionally, Mowaffak undertook, nominally at 
least, the government of IMusa’s provinces along with the 
war against the Zenj. The latter had meanwhile taken 
Ahwciz a third time, and had proved disastrous occupants. 
They had to be left alone, for now a quite new and very 
dangerous enemy made a diversion in their favour. Yakub, 
son of Laith, the coppersmith (Saffiir), who had concpered 
for himself a great empire in the East, aiming also at the 
possession of the central lands of the caliphate, forced his 
way through Persia and Susiana and advanced upon Bagdad. 
But between Wasit and the capital he was met by Mowaffak 
with the imperial army, and decisively defeated (April 876).^ 
The Zenj, of course, took advantage of tlie withdrawal of 
troops from the lower Tigris, every available soldier being 
required against the coppersmith. They extended them- 
selves farther to the north, where the Arab tribes who had 
their settlements in the marshy districts to the south of 
Wasit lent them a helping hand. Isolated efforts to drive 
them back had no result. The negro king now seriously 
exerted himself to become sovereign of Susiana. A Kurdish 
upstart, Mohammed, son of Obaidallah, who, under Yakiib 
as his superior, had made himself master (jf part of that 
province, became his ally, but with no sincere intentions. 
The two armies parted, and consequently the Zeiij were 
defeated by the imperial troops, especially as a number of 
Bedouins had gone over to the latter. The Boddus muloruia 
had not held good. Y"et the government derived no sulj- 
^ See below, p. 191. 
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stantial benefit ; in the long-run the Zenj retained, even 
in these regions, the upper hand. All sorts of troubles, 
and, in particular, the threatening proximity of Yakub, who 
would not be propitiated by Mowaffak, and who might 
break out again at any moment, sufficiently explain why 
nothing considerable was attempted against them. For 
the inhabitants of those countries this must have been a 
dreadful time. Yakub peremptorily rejected the alliance 
tendered by the chief of the Zenj, yet, at last, without 
definite agreement, a truce was estaljlished between the 
two enemies of Mowaffak. But after Yakub’s death (4th 
June 879) the imperial regent quickly induced his successor, 
his brother Amr, to conclude a peace. Meanwhile, he made 
him very great concessions, in order that in his great expedi- 
tion against the blacks his left flank and his rear might 
remain covered. 

In 878 the Zenj succeeded in capturing lYasit and other 
cities of Babylonia ; the customary atrocities were, of course, 
not wanting. But in the end not even lYasit was held ; 
ilowaffak’s lieutenant again forced the Zenj back to bounds. 
The latter continued to make })hmdering and de\‘astating 
incursions ; in 879 they ventured as far as Jarjarayd, less 
than seventy miles below Bagdad, so that the terrified 
inhabitants of the country fled for refuge to the capital. 

In Susiana, Tekhi the general opposed the Zenj with 
vigour, and relieved the great city of Shiishter which they 
were besieging, but afterwards entered into negotiations 
with them. ^Yhen these became known, one portion of his 
army went over to the enemy, another joined Mohammed, 
son of Obaidalluh. Such things throw a strange light upon 
the discipline and loyalty of the imperial army. After 
much fighting and conference the Kurdish Mohammed had 
at last to bring himself to recognise the supremacy of the 
negro chief, to surrender to him a part of his territory, 
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along with the important town of liainhormuz, and to pay 
tribute ; but e\-en now he continued to act in a thoroughly 
untrustworthy manner, and caused all kinds of mischief to 
the Zenj. 

In any case, the power of the Zenj was now (879) greater 
than ever. But it was at this point that the tide really 
began to turn. Mowaffak’s position had gradually grown 
stronger, and the death of Yakub had given him a free 
hand. He now no longer delayed to siunmon all his 
resources for making an end of the black robber-scourge. 
In doing so he proceeded with great deliberation and un- 
wonted caution. He had learned wisdom at last, from 
many failures of the imperial troops, which, in part, had 
followed close on brilliant victories. He now knew that 
it was impossible to get at these amphibians in the same 
way as enemies on firm accessible sod are reached. His 
preparations for a decisive campaign against the Zenj 
woidd require to be of a quite peculiar character, and in 
the campaign itself it would be of supreme importance, 
along with bravery, to exercise aU caution. A great 
general with similar resources at his command would cer- 
tainly have annihilated the blacks much more quickly than 
IMowaffak did ; the latter in the campaign plays the part 
rather of the prudent statesman who acts only with hesita- 
tion, does not place much at stake, and strives towards his 
end slowly, if surely. 

The task of expelling the Zenj from the northern terri- 
tories near 'VYasit was entrusted by Mowaffak, in the first 
instance, to his son Abul Abbas (afterwards Caliph Motadid), 
who was now but twenty-three years old. In November or 
December 879 the troops and ships of the latter were 
reviewed by his father near Bagdad. The fleet consisted 
of very diverse kinds of craft, but all of them roving 
vessels. The largest served partly for transport, partly 
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as floating fortresses ; a smaller kind, of which some are 
mentioned as carrying twenty, and others as carrying forty 
rowers, seem chiefly to have been used for attack. The 
young prince justified the confidence reposed in him. He 
gave battle repeatedly with success, and, though operations 
had often to be suspended, the Zeiij were steadily com- 
pelled to give place. One of their captains was taken 
and pardoned; this is the first instance of the application 
of a new policy which was to gain over the officers and 
soldiers of the rebel. This course, more astute than heroic, 
had great success. In proportion as the situation of the 
negro chief grew serious, his subordinates were more readv 
to desert him, and, instead of continuing to endure the 
dangers and privations of a siege, to accept from Mowaflak 
amnesty, honours, rewards. Care was taken to make the 
deserters in their robes of honour conspicuous, so that the 
rebels might be able to see them. Their prince, of course, 
did all he could on the other side to check the falling away. 
Thus, we are told that he caused “ the son of the king of the 
Zenj ” to be put to death, because he had heard that he 
proposed to go over to the enemy. Of this real negro prince 
we would gladly know more. The prisoners taken by the 
imperial troops were, as a rule, killed. Abul Abbiis distin- 
guished himself personally by his bravery. In one of the 
battles twenty arrows were found sticking in the coat of 
felt which he wore over his breastplate. Almost a year 
passed before Mowaffak in person appeared with a great 
army on the scene (Tuesday, 11th October 880). The first 
result of consequence was the capture of the city of Mania, 
built by the Zenj not very far from Wasit, when five 
thousand captive women and children were restored to 
freedom. The liberation of great masses of women and 
children becomes an occurrence of increasing fi-equency as 
one place after another is taken from the pjossession of the 
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negroes. At every advance Muwuffak was veij careful to 
secure his rearward communications, and to make it im- 
possible for the blacks to attack him from behind. This 
rendered necessary, among other things, much river- 
engineering; making and breaking of dams. The regent 
thereupon again left the campaign for a time in the hands 
of his son, and marched towards Susiana (Friday, 6th 
January 881), to clear that portion of the emxoire. This 
was quickly done, and without much trouble, for the negro 
chief himself had given orders to evacuate the territory 
which was not to be definitively held, so as to concentrate 
his whole power. On their march back the Zenj continued 
to loot some villages, although these had made their sub- 
mission to the chief. Several bands cut off from the main 
army asked and obtained pardon. That honest Kurd 
Mohammed naturally made his peace with Mowaff'ak 
without delay, and was received into favour. On Saturday, 
18th February 881, Mowaffak again joined his son Abul 
Abbas and his other son Harun, whom he had sent on 
before with his army from Wiisit towards the south, and 
the united hosts advanced. 

The negroes were now confined to their own proper 
territory in and around Mokhtara. Before the attack on 
this place began, Mowaffak sent once more a solemn 
srmrmons to the rebel calling upon him to surrender, and 
promising him a full pardon if he obeyed. It need not 
be said that such a demand had no effect. Bad as the 
position of the Zenj chief was, — and it grew wor.se every 
day, — he could not stoop to become a pensioner of the 
Caliph. Moreover, it was at any moment possible that 
troubles in Bagdad or Sdmarra, or the appearance of some 
dangerous rebel in one of the provinces, might compel the 
persistent adversary to abandon the siege and all that he 
had gained. Some of his officers were less steadfast. The 
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desertion of these to the regent, who received them \Yith 
open arms, liegan with his first approach, and went on 
repeating itself to the end of the bloody tragedy. Many 
soldiers also went over. Mowaffak so arranged that the 
negroes in his army tempted those of the enemy over to 
his side. All so inclined were forthwith enrolled in his 
ranks. Xaturally, no one dreamed for a moment of con- 
sidering the claims of their former masters upon these 
slaves. In this way the negro chief found many of his 
be.st forces gradually drawn away from himself and aug- 
menting the strength of the enemy ; this they did less 
by their direct fighting capacity than by their accurate 
acquaintance with the localities and with the whole con- 
dition of things. To the cause of the Zenj it was, moreover, 
highly prejudicial that their leader had to become ever 
more mistrustful of his subordinates. In fact, several of 
his best colleagues, in whom he had placed perfect con- 
fidence, abandoned him, though others held by him to 
the death. The amnesty was extended also to those 
Bedouins who should fall away from the Zenj. On the 
other hand, a leader of the negroes, who had been made 
a prisoner, when it was proved that he had treated women 
who had fallen into his hands with singular atrocity, was 
put to a painful death. In other cases also, cruel punish- 
ments were sometimes inflicted on prisoners. 

The city of Mokhtiira, the siege of which henceforward 
constitutes the whole war, was protected, nijt only by water- 
courses and dams, but also liy a variety of fortifications 
properly so called. It even had catapults upon its walls. 
During the course of the lung siege new defensive works 
of various kinds continued to he erected, and artificial 
inundations were also resorted to. Xor was there any lack 
of boats, and still less of men, though we may take it 
that the number of 300,000 fighting men claimed for the 
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negro leader is greatly exaggerated. The Zeiij may very 
well have outnumbered their assailants, whose strength 
is given at 50,000, at least at the beginning of the struggle; 
hut the latter were, on the whole, certainly much better 
equipped, better fed, and contmually recruited by newly 
arriving troops. Mowaffak, however, had so little thought 
of taking Mokhtiira by sudden attack, that in front of the 
place, though judiciously separated from it by the breadth 
of the river, he built for himself on the east bank of 
the Tigris a city - camp, which he named after himself 
iMowaffaki'ya. The matter of supreme importance was to 
cut off the supplies of the Zenj, and to secure his own. 
In Mowaffakiya a lively trade sprang up : he even caused 
money to be coined there. But the Zenj still showed 
themselves very troublesome enemies, and occasionally 
captured transports that had been destined for the imperial 
troops. It was not until a new fleet arrived from the 
Persian coast that intercourse with the outer world was 
made almost impossible for the negroes ; and heiicefoi'ward 
provisions could only be introduced occasionally and by 
stealth. For the Bedouins, who had still been venturesome 
enough to supply the Zenj with various kinds of food in 
exchange for dates, Mowaffak established an easy and safe 
market in Basra. Thus gradually the scaicitv of food 
began to be keenly felt among the blacks, and the sup})ly 
of bread virtually ceased. Nevertheless, they held out 
bravely ; and in the numerous collisions which took place, 
as our authorities make plain, notwithstanding their highly 
official colouring, the imperialists had by no means always 
the best of it. 

Towards the end of July 881 1 the troops succeeded in 

* The very precise details of this war occasionally include notices of 
meteorological facts. In the beginning of December 880 tlie troops (in 
about 30° 30' N. hit. and near sea level) sulfered in violent rain from bitter 
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forcing their way into Mokhtara, and had begun their woik 
of destruction with fire and sword, but the same evening 
they again abandoned their capture. The same thing 
frequently recurred ; moreover, the invading troops weie 
more than once again driven out by the Zenj. At a 
comparatively late stage of the siege (end of 882) Mowatfak 
found himself under the necessity of again removing his 
base, which he had recently advanced to the western bank 
cif the Tigris, back to the eastern, so troublesome had the 
Zenj proved themselves to be. The main action was, 
moreover, more than once interrupted; as, for example, 
from the end of summer 881 till October of that year. 
In their assaults on the town the besiegers specially 
directed their efforts to destruction of the defensive works, 
so that several approaches lay open in a way that did not 
admit of their being again closed ; they also set themselves 
as much as possible to clear away the obstacles — bridges, 
dams, chains — which the besieged had introduced to pre- 
vent the entrance of great ships into the water-ways, and 
especially into the main canal — the Xahr Abilhasib. In 
these operations the tide proved sometimes a help, some- 
times a hindrance; it frequently happened that the elib 
would leave the vessels high and dry on the sand. As 
the opposing paities were often quite near one another, 
separated only, it might be, by narrow ditches, wounds 
were frequent. In addition to the oidinaiy weapons of 
war, molten lead was hurled against the foe. The besiegeis 
had also with them “ naphtha men," who threw Greek hi e 
at the Zenj or their works. Fireships were also sometimes 
used against the bridges. Occasionally the assailants made 
way far into the city; on Monday, 10th December 882, 
they in this manner destroyed the building which “ the 

cold. In December SS3 so tliiek a fog prevailed that a man conbl liaidly 
dit>tinguibh liis neighbour in tlie ranks. 
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abominable ones called their mosque,” but which the Faith- 
ful naturally regarded as nothing better than a synagogue 
of Satan. But in this particular attack Mowaffak himself 
was seriously wounded with an arrow, shot by a quondam 
Byzantine slave ; and as he did not spare himself, his wound 
grew alarmingly worse. Operations were on this account 
suspended for a considerable time, and many became so filled 
with fear that they quitted Mowaffakiya. And in the 
meanwhile an untoward circumstance of another kind arose. 
The Caliph ilotamid manifested an inclination to free him- 
self from the tutelage of his brother, and (in the beginning 
of December 882) quitted Siimarra, to take refuge with Ibn 
Tulun, the vassal prince of Egypt. But the governor of 
Bagdad, Ibn Kondaj, who held by Mowaffak, intercepted 
the Caliph and Ijrought him back to the residency (middle 
of February 883). For this service Mowaffak loaded Ibn 
Kondaj with honours. The wretched Caliph had even to 
submit so far as to cause Ibn Tulun, whom he had just 
lieen regarding as his liberator, to be cursed from every 
pulpit as a rebel against the ordinance of God; nay, his 
own son, designated to be his successor (though afterwards 
compelled to surrender his right), had to be the first 
solemnly to pronounce this curse. We can easily under- 
stand how in these circumstances Mowaffak was pressingly 
urged to abandon his camp for a while and betake liimself 
to the centre of the empire ; but he continued steadfast in 
his task. "What he had neither heroic courage nor brilliant 
generalship to achieve, he effected by caution and per- 
severance. 

The Zenj leader utilised to the utmost the truce that 
had been thus forced upon his assailants, to place his 
defensive works in as complete repair as possible, or even 
to strengthen them still further. It is certain, too, that 
he was adequately informed by his spies and scouts as to 
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the seriousness of Mowaftak’s then position, both personally 
and politically, and he may -well have cherished new hopes ; 
but in February 883 he was again sorely pressed; his own 
palace was plundered and burnt, and he himself exposed to 
great danger. In ilarch and April the illness of Mowaffak 
rendered necessary another cessation of the attack, but from 
the end of April onwards the struggle was seldom inter- 
mitted for any time. The rebel chief transferred the centre 
of his defence from the west to the east side of the main 
canal, though without wholly abandoning the former. 

The desertions of his officers went on increasing. It is 
alleged that even his own son opened negotiations with 
Mowaffak ; these, however, we may conjecture to have been 
quite hollow. But, among others, Shibl, a former slave, one 
of his most prominent lieutenants, went over to Mowaffak, 
and allowed himself forthwith to be sent directly against his 
old comrades. To another of these people, Sharuin', whose 
wicked deeds had been many, there was at first an inclina- 
tion to refuse pardon ; but, in order not to scare his accom- 
plices, he too was at last accepted, and received a rich reward 
for his treachery. The official account gives us a touching- 
scene, in which Mowaffak, shortly before the last decisive 
struggle, solemnly admonishes the deserters to make good 
their evil deeds by bravery and fidehty ; and this, deeply 
moved, they promised to do. 

In the actual encounters the Zenj still continued to show 
great courage. Tlie imperialists were not now, it is true, 
invariably forced to give up again in the evening the ground 
they had gained during the day- ; yet even in the great Ijattle 
of Tuesday, 21st May 883, in which the harem of the negro 
chief, with more than a hundred women and children, had 
been sacked, and Prince Abul Abbas, in his advance, had 
burned great stores of grain, the assailants found themselves 
at last so hard pressed by the blacks that Muwall'ak judged 
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it advisable to withdraw them to his ships. He did not yet 
feel himself stronr; enough to deliver the mortal blow^ But 
now new reinforcements were continually coming in, though 
indeed, for the most part, these did nothing more than repair 
the continual losses through battle and sickness. Among 
the new-comers were numerous volunteers, who, from religious 
motives, entered upon the holy war against the heretics. 
An event of very special impoi-tance was the separation from 
his master of Liilii, the commander in Hoi them Syria of the 
forces of Ibn Tulun, the ruler of Egypt mentioned above ; 
he entered into negotiations with Mowaffak, of which the 
result was that with a considerable army behind him he 
joined the latter on Thursday, 11th July 883. The prepara- 
tions for a decisive assault were now complete; transport 
ships for large masses of troops were in immediate readiness, 
and the great waterways of the hostile teriitory were by this 
time so entirely free of all obstacles as to be passable at all 
states of the tide. Mowaffak is said to have brought more 
than 50,000 men into the great battle of Monday, 5th August, 
while yet leaving a large number behind in IMowaffakfya. 
After a severe struggle the whole city was taken. The negro 
chief fled ; but as the imperialists, instead of pursuing him 
keenly, occupied themselves with plunder, and, by becoming 
scattered, exposed themselves to the danger of sur})rise, a 
wdthdraw'al wns again in the end found necessary, and All 
returned once more to the city. The respite, how'ever, was 
but short. The final assault was delivered on Saturday, 
11th August 883. From the first the advanced troops broke 
up the Zenj. Their leader was separated from his com- 
panions; Sulaiman, son of Jami, along wdth others, wars 
made prisoner. A section of the Zenj, indeed, drove back 
the enemy once more, but this was of no avail ; in a little 
news was brought that the rebel chief was dead, and one of 
Li'dii’s people almost immediately confirmed this iiitelli- 
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gence by bringing in his head. It i.s not fertaiu how he met 
his death. Perhaps we may ventnre to believe a statement ^ 
that he poisoned himself. According to another story, he 
perished in flight. That he did not fall in battle is further 
indicated by the circumstance that none of our authorities, 
with all their fulness, speak of any combatant as having- 
sought to obtain the royal reward for slaying the areh-rel>el. 
Death by his own hand seems the ino.st appropriate to the 
nature of the man ; at the same time, I am free to coufes.s 
that we can form a tolerably vi\'id picture (rf him only if we 
bring a good deal of fancy into play. 

AVhen Mowatfak saw the head of lii-s enemy, he threw 
himself upon the ground in an attitude of worship, full of 
thankfrdness to (ilod. The example was followed by uflicei'S 
and troops. It would almost seem as if without the energy 
of Luhi the mortal struggle of the Zenj might have been 
still further protracted. This is not indeed exactly what is 
said by the history, written as it is entirely in the g(j\'ern- 
ment sense, but there is evidence for it in a couplet which 
the soldiers sang, to the eflect that — 

“ Reyond all doubt, say what you choose, 

The victory was all Lulii’s. ” - 

On this and the following days some thousands of Zeiij 
surrendered themselves, and were pardoned ; it woidd ha\'e 
been a senseless thing to have driven the last remnants of 
the enemy to desperation, especially when they ciadd be 
utilised as s<-ildiers. Others, again, fared badly who had fled 
into the desert, some dying of tliu’st, and some being made 
slaves by the Bedouins. Yet a number of black.s still 
remained unsubdued, and from the swampy thickets to the 

^ By Hamz.t Isfahaiil (Leyden JIS. ; not in the jiriiited textb 

- Some years later Jlowaffak caused Lulii to be tin own into prison in order 
to obtain possession of his great wealth — wealth, we may be sure, which had 
not been (|uite innocently gamed. 
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vest of Basra, vhither they had a considerable time before 
been sent by the negro chief, continued to carry on their 
robberies and murders. Movafiak ^yas on the point of 
sending a division against them, when they, too, made their 
submission.! When they showed themselves, their good con- 
dition struck the beholders ; they had not gone through the 
hardships of the long siege. 

The son of the rebel chief and five of his high commanders 
had fallen alive into the hands of the victors. They were 
kept in prison in Wasit, until one day the negroes there 
once more raised an insurrection, and by acclamation chose 
the first -named as their chief. The prisoners were then 
beheaded (885). The bowman who had hit Mowafiak was 
recognised far away from the seat of war at Eamhormuz in 
Susiana, and brought to Mowafiak, who handed him over to 
his son Abul Abbas to be put to death. 

Mowafiak remained for a considerable time in the city he 
had founded, to bring matters into ordei’. A general pro- 
clamation was issued, that all who had fled throiudi fear 
of the Zeuj should return to their homes. Many betook 
themselves to IMowaffaki'va, but this city also had only an 
ephemeral existence; even the geographers of the follow- 
ing century no longer mention it. The great trading city 
of Basra, which once more rose to prosperity, proved too 
powerful a lival for its neighbour. 

Abid Abbas arrived in Bagdad, the capital, with the head 
of the negro leader displayed on a pole, on Saturday, 23rd 
November 883. 

Thus ended one of the bloodiest and most destructive 
rebellions which the history of Western Asia records. Its 
consequences must long have continued to be felt, and it 

^ The Zenj Avho were received into the service of the Calipli after the deatli 
of tlioir IftLclor sro tlGscribod in an originfil sourcG, dating froni tliG poriod of 
his succes-ior, as pure ]>arbarians, who spoke no Arabic, and ate carrion, and 
even huinaii flesli. 
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can hardly be doubted that the cities and regions (jf tlie 
lower Tigris never entirely reeovei-ed from the injuries which 
they at that time suHered. 


Several contemporaries, among them formei' adherents of 
Ah', wrote the story of this rebellion. Out of their writings, 
along with official dociunents, Taljaii, himself a conteinjiorar}-, 
incorporated in his great Chronicle, a very conipreheiisivi^ 
narrative, especially of the events of the war. The well- 
known book of Masudi supplies us with valuable additions 
to our information : did we possess his greater works also, 
we should doubtless know more as to the ]iersoii of the 
negro chief and the institutions of his State. (3ther writers 
supply us only with incidental notices. 
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Ix eastern Iran lies the marshy district of lake Haiinin, 
formed by waters draining from the east and noith. The 
area of water varies greatly according to the season, as the 
streams rise and fall. These, and notably the Htdiuend, 
which in the lower part of its course is broken up into a 
number of natural and artificial channels, render a great 
part of the hot low-lying plain extremely fertile, but the 
rest of the country is a dreary waste. Tire plain was 
anciently called, from the lake, Zaranka (“ lakeland ”), a 
designation preserved down to the Middle Ages in the 
name of the chief town Zereng. From the occupation of 
the region in the second century B.c. by the Sacte, 
barbarians from the north, it was called Sakastan (-‘land 
of the Sacse ”), more recent forms of the word being Segistdn 
(Arabic, Sejistan) or Sistan. The low country, which is 
notorious for its serpents, is almost surrounded by desert : 
on the east it borders upon Zabulistan,’- which geographi- 
cally belongs to the Afghan highlands, and in whole or part 
often fell under the same government with them, and was 
included under their name. Sistan was the home of the 
most heroic parts of the Iranian legends, the stories of 
Eostam the Strong and his race, of which no trace is to be 
found in the ancient sacred book.';. The legend may be 
taken as reflecting the brave character of the inhaliitants, 
^ Appro.viinately corresiwndiii^' to the ui>iier of the Hclmeiul. 
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who were plainly separated by strongly marked, distinctions 
from the other Iidniaiis. 

Si'staii had been conquered at a comparatively early 
})Priod by the Arabs, but the country was difficult of 
access, and long remained an insecure possession. Islam 
soon made great progress in the plain, Imt among the 
mountains to the east the new-comers only slowly estal.w 
lished a footing. And even in Si'stan proper the stnbltorn 
siririt of the natives inehned them to adhere rathei' to the 
Kharijites ^ than to the State Church. The governors of the 
first Abliasids had much difficulty with these Independents. 
The family of Tahir also, which from the days of Caliph 
IMilmuu had held the governorship) of Ivhorasfm, and of 
Si'stan, which was regarded as an apjpenclage, was unable 
to put down the Kharijites here, who steadily liecame 
more unruly as the power of the Tahirids waned. But 
in Si'stan, as in other desert lands, Kharijite was often 
little more than a polite name for bandit. We thus 
understand how it was that, in the midst of this vigorous 
population, as the piower of the State dwindled, volunteer 
bands were formed for defence against the Khaiijites. Like 
their adversaries they, of course, declared that they were 
fighting solely for God; with what truth, we need not 
pause to discuss. At the head of a band of such volunteers 
one of the name of Diiliem succeeded in seizing Zereng, 
the chief town, and driving out the Tahirid prefect. Among 
his people was a certain Yakub, sou of Laith, who had 
formerly followed the trade of a copipersmith — a p3rosper( >us 
industry in Si'stan,^ whence the surname of “ copipersmitli 
(Sallliij borne by himself and his successors. Ho, and bis 
eipnaHy warlike brothers, belonged to the little town of 

1 See ab(iye, p. SO. 

-A ( ontempoiaiy incidentally mentions the gi'eat productiuii of coppei 
anil brass work in Sistau. 
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Kaiiuin, a day’s journey to the east of Zereng, in the 
direction of the notable city of Bust, the ruins of 'svhich 
are still visible. Xear his birthplace was, and still is, 
shown the stable of Eostani’s gigantic war-horse.^ It is 
possible that the heroic legend had its influence upon him. 
Yakrib had once before laid down the hammer for the 
sword. He had fought under Salih of Bust (852), who had 
made himself master of Sistan, or at least of a part of 
Sistan, for a time, but afterwards had been overcome by 
Tahir, a grandson of the founder of the Tahirid dynasty. 
Subsec^uently Yakiib had passed through other adventures. 
Under Dirhem, his boldness and ability brought him to 
the front. Thus he killed in single combat a dreaded 
captain of the Kharijites named Amman. In this way 
he rose to such repute among his fellows that Dirhem 
fomid it expedient to set out on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and afterwards to settle in Bagdad, leaving the leadeisliip 
to Yakub.^ Yakiib having thus risen to a position of 
coiumaiid, doubtless assumed the title of Enn'r, which was 
vague enough to mean either a general or a local captain, 
but could also denote a powerful prince by whom even the 
Caliph was recognised as a merely nominal suzerain. He 
gradually became ruler of his native land, which always 
continued to be the central State and the place of refuge 
of himself and family. His energetic suppression of the 
robbers, whose villages he destroyed, and the security he 
obtained for trafflc, brought him, it would seem, into high 
credit, and in any ease the brave Si'stanese felt themselves 
drawn to this countryman of theirs who had proved himself 
a born ruler. Accordingly, the kingdom founded by him is 
generally designated as that of the Si'stanese. That Yakiib 

' Rostam’s stable is pointed out in sereral other parts of Si.stau also. 

- According to another account the governor of Khorasdu had got Diiheiu 
into his power and sent him as a prisoner to Bagdad. Our information as 
to the earlier history of our hero is at every point full of contradictions. 
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at every Friday service caused prayer to be otlered, in the 
first instance, for the Caliph as the general commander of 
all the faithful, need hardly be said. A theoretical depend- 
ence such as this, which in fact was rendered necessary by 
his protest against the Kharijite indep)eudence, invoh'ed no 
real restriction of his power, but at most made it necessary 
to send money and presents more or less regularly to court. 
At the outset he seems to have recognised, also, the Tiihirid 
JMohammecl as overlord. In those times, indeed, it often 
happened that a lawful governor or vassal and a usurper 
made appeal to the same lord, and that in that ease the 
usurper, if victorious, was also recognised by the oc-erlord 
as his faithful subject.^ The date of these occurrences was 
about SCO. 

As early as 867 Yakub crossed the frontier of his 
native laud, and after hard fighting took from ilohammed’s 
representative Herat, which has often been an object of 
struggle at many different times, and also Piisheng, ten 
hours from Heiat. For the time he contented himself 
vith this portion of Khoi’asan ; the house of Tahir was 
still too powerful for him. He brought back with him as 
prisoners to Sistdii some members of that family, restoring 
to them their freedom, however, when that was demanded 
by Caliph Motazz. With this Cahph he had already had 
frecprent dealings, sending him magnificent presents, mostly 
the result of plunder gained in his struggles with the 
heathen of the East. He was making suit for the guveriior- 
ship of Kerman, which lay to the west of Sistfm ; but 
simultaneously a similar application was being made by 
Ah', son of Husain, who was at that time pirweiful in 
Persis (Pars). Kermtin is, in fact, essentially a mere 
appendage of Pars. The Caliph, or rather the Tahirid 

^ Something similar happened not unfrerpieiitly in the Ottoman empire 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth, ceiituiiea. 
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Mohammed, who had control of the chief towns, Bagdad 
and Siiniarra, sent a commission to both apylicants, in 
the hope that they would attack and destroy one another. 
All’s general. Tank, promptly seized the capital of Keinuhi 
before Yakiib was able to cover the exceedingly arduous 
desert journey from Si'stan. The coppersmith lay encamped 
for a month or two a day’s journey from the capital; he 
then retired a little, but kept himself accurately infoiined 
as to his adversary. When Tank was now off his guard, 
Yakub made a forced march and fell upon him, taking him 
prisoner (869). In the camp there were found, along with 
many other valuables, a chest fidl of necklaces and bracelets 
intended as rewards of bravery, and another tvith chains 
and halters for prisoners. Yakub decorated his own liraves 
with the contents of the one, and appropriated those of the 
other to his captives, the hea\’iest chains being reserved for 
Tank himself. When these were being placed upon Tank, 
it appeared that shortly before, “ on accomit of the heat,” 
he had had a vein opened. The concpieror made this the 
occasion of a lecture to the effect that in his luxury 
he might have thought twice before venturing upon a 
contest with one who for two months had lain on no 
bed, had never put off his shoes, and had lived c.iii the 
hard bread which he had carried while marching in these 
shoes.^ 

Yakub immediately pressed forward against Bars, which 
was much more valuable than Kerman, aird indeed one of 
the richest lands in all the Caliph’s dominions. It was in 
vain that All and the leading men of Shiraz, the capital, 
wrote to represent to hmi that though his coiitendiiigs 
against heretics had been very meritorious, he would fall 
into the greatest crime if he were to force his way into 
that country and shed blood without the Caliph’s authority. 

' The details of these struggles are again very variously given. 
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All accordingly, now reinforced by the fugitives from the 
vanquished army, took up on the river Kur (Kyros), not 
far from the capital, a strong position, accessible only by 
a narrow passage between rock and river to one rider at 
a time. Yakub halted his followers some distance off from 
the ri\-er while he himself galloped forward, a fifteen-foot 
lance ill his hand, to reconnoitre. The enemy contemptu- 
ously shouted : “ IVe shall soon send you back to your pot 
and kettle tinkering.” But he had discovered a passable 
place, and now caused his horsemen, leaving all encum- 
brances behind, to enter the rapid stream ; the enemy was 
taken in ffauk, and fled without resistance. An eye-witness 
says that Yakub’s horsemen in this movement followed a 
large dog which he had caused to be thrown into the river ; 
perhaps his object was by this means to determine the 
force and set of the current. Ah' himself was taken 
X)risoner in this action (Thursday, 2Gth Apail 8G9y On 
the following night, Shiraz was captured. The inhabitants 
had expected the whole town to be pillaged, ljut Yakiib 
seized nothing save the public treasure and the estate of Ali 
and his officials. Both x\li and Taidc, who hud personally 
offended him, he compelled, by seveie maltreatment, to 
disclose where their treasures were. By 14th ilay he 
had again left Shiraz, and set out with booty and captives 
for Sistdn. To the Caliph he sent rich presents, and in 
addition, we may be certain, the assurance of his utmost 
loyalty. But for the time it had only Ijeeii a successful 
robber's raid. He was not yet in a position S(j iiiucli as 
to think of taking pennanent possession of P;irs, whicli 
is broken up by very high mountains and other ualuial 
obstacles, and abounded in fortresses. On the other hand, 
he remained master, though not cpiite completely, of Kei- 
nid]i. The wild and never wholly sul.)jugated inhabitants 
of the lofty, snow-clad mountain range of Pariz, which 
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intersects the country in a general direction from north- 
west to south-east, were only gradually forced to submit 
by hhnself and his successors. 

Yakrih meanwhile enlarged his dominions by conquests 
in the mountainous region to the east, where it would 
seem that he had already fought much. He, as well as his 
successors, made many conquests and plundering raids in 
these lands, of which, unfortrmately, we possess almost no 
details. In any case they contributed much to the gradual 
ascendency of Islam in the country now called Afghanistan. 
In March 871 an embassy came from him to the Caliph 
Motamid, bringing idols which he had taken in Cabnl or 
in that neighbourhood. Trophies of this kind from the 
lands of the unbeliever had long ceased to be seen in the 
capital of Islam. The bold coppersmith thus figured in 
the eyes of all the world as a champion of the faith. 
Tut his embassy had, of course, very practical objects as 
well ; it was to negotiate as to the lands the Caliph would 
assign as provinces to his faithful Yakiib. The clever 
regent Mowaffak for his part was anxious, on the one 
hand, to strengthen the praiseworthy zeal of Yakiib for 
conquest at the expense of heathens and of distant Moslems, 
and, on the other, to keep him well away from his own 
neighbourhood. When Yakiib was again setting out for 
an invasion of Pars, where at that time, after all sorts of 
complications, Mohammed, the son of Wasil, had gained 
the upper hand, and was also recognised as governor by 
the Caliph, there accordingly came to him a letter which, 
in addition to Sistiin and Kerman, made him lord of Balkh 
(Bactria) and other eastern countries as far as India, By 
this means the regent got him away from Pars, left him 
in possession of what he abeady had, and pointed him to 
the lordship over a number of remote regions which he 
would first have to conquer. Whether he expected Yakub 
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to make regular payment of the stipulated tribute for these 
fiefs may be left a question. 

Yakrib seems soon to have taken possession of Balkh. 
We may imagine that the rude warrior chief was not too 
gentle in his treatment of his new subjects in this doubtful 
frontier territory, and that he made the most of them in 
the way of tribute. At least his name, as well as that of 
his successor, were long held in unsavoury memory among 
the Bactrians, and we know that oppressive taxes were 
inflicted on other regions which for a longer or shorter 
time came under his sway. We have no evidence that he 
or his successor, outside of Sistiin and Kerman, troubled 
themselves at all about the welfare of their subjects, or 
even could liave done so; but it is beyond doubt that 
they were very energetic in the matter of tribute. Then, 
as at all periods of Eastern history, many potentates 
have distinguished themselves in this line. Kothing else 
was expected of a military overlord. But that more 
than a century later the name of Sistanese (Segzi) had 
evil associations may be taken as an indication that 
Yakiib and his brother pressed very hardly on their 
subject.s. 

Meanwhile the power of the Tiihirid Mohammed went on 
steadily decaying e%’en in Khorasiin. The Alid Hasin, son 
of Zaid, lord of Tabaristan,i wTested from him the border- 
land of Grurgan (Hyrcania, to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea). Other portions of Khonisan became the prey of 
various petty lords. This gave the coppersmith courage 
to aim at the entire possession of the vast country, some 
eastern portions of which were already in his hands. We 
see that he by no means confined himself within the limits 
of the Caliph’s grant. A pretext, if pretext were needed, 
was supplied by Mohammed. Abdallah had rebelled against 
^ See above, p. 139. 
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Yakub ill Si'stan, and afterwards lied to Khurasan ; after 
some negotiations he was now induced by Mohammed, 
instead of seizing upon the capital Nisluibur, to take 
possession, under him, of certain districts which belonged 
to the territory of Yakiib. The coppersmith, who had 
already entered into all sorts of relations with disaffected 
grandees of Khorasan, accordingly set out from Sistan, 
whither it was his wont to retreat from time to time, 
and marched by way of Herat upon Kishabiir. Mohammed 
sent an embassy to meet him, but in vain. On Sunday, 
2nd August 873, Yakiib entered the great and flourish- 
ing city of the Tahirids without a blow being struck. 
Mohammed either coidd not, or would not, make his escape. 
He is reported to have thought that he could make a 
personal impression on the victor, and to have received 
him with loud reproaches ; but Yakiib simply put him into 
prison with all his kinsfolk, one hundred and sixty males. 
The continuous rule in Khorasan of the house of Tahir 
thus came to an end after having subsisted for fifty years. 
Yakiib now promptly sent an embassy to the Caliph to 
represent to him that he had set out only upon the rei^uest 
of the Khonisanians, because Mohammed’s weak rule had 
allowed all sorts of disoi-ders to spring up, and that the 
inhabitants of Kishabiir had come a ten hours’ journey to 
meet him, to dehver their city into his hands. In token 
of his profound attachment he sent the head of a Kharijite 
captain, who in the neighbourhood of Herat had dared for 
thirty years to call himself “ Commander of the Faithful.” i 
The embassy was honoui-ably received by the Caliph in 
solemn audience, but received from him emphatic orders 
to their master that he must quit Khorasan forthwith if 

' The Kharijites considered themselves the only true believers, and accord - 
ingly gave this proud title to their own leaders. 
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he did not wish to be regarded as a rebel. Some of his 
people, in fact, who were in Bagdad at the time, were 
thrown into prison. Yakilb, however, was not to be duped, 
but set about establishing himself as firmly as he could in 
possession of the country. As Abdallah his opponent, after 
the fall of Mohammed, had taken refuge with the Alid 
rulers of Tabaristan, who refused to deliver him up, Yakiib 
e\'en resolved to invade that country. On the way he was 
met by a man who had risen to a kind of religious-political 
leadership, and who oil'ered to accompany him on the 
expedition against the heretical Adds. But Yakub could 
not accept the services of an independent ally; on the 
contrary, he put the volunteer in chains. lYe do not 
know the details well enough to say for certain tliat 
Yakub’s conduct was treacherous, but the suspicion of 
treachery is grave both in this case and in that of the 
iniprisoiimeiit of the Talurid. Yakub turned the difficult 
niouiitain country to the east Ijy keeping to the sea cajast. 
The old fortifications which barred the access of the 
northern nomads can hardly have ofiei-ed a serious obstacle. 
Soon he arrived in the immediate neighbomiujod of San', 
oir the plain bordering the southern shore of the Caspian. 
Here Hasan met him, but was defeated (Monday, 17tb ilay 
874), and fled westwards to the mountains of Dilem.^ 
Yakiilj occupied the two chief t<jwns. Sari and Amol, and 
forthwith levied on both a whole year’s taxes; he well 
kue^v that it would be impossible for him to Irild them 
permanently. He then set out in pursuit of the fugitive, 
but ill the high and densely -wooded mountains he fell into 
great danger, especially as it rained for weeks. The moist 
chmate of the northern side of these mouiitauis is as 
notorious as the drought that characterises the rest of 
^ See above, p. 139. 
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Inin, and consequently the country is covered with a most 
luxuriant vegetation. Yaktib foimd himself compelled to 
desist from the pursuit if he was not to court annihilation 
in some one of the narrow passes. He had already lost 
the greater part of his baggage and of his beasts of burden, 
besides many soldiers. Had he been read in history he 
might have consoled himself with the reflection that he 
had got off more easily than many another Persian or 
Arab general before him who had penetrated into these 
dangerous highlands. Eeturned from Tabaristiin, Yakul> 
directed his march towards Eai,^ where, as he had learned, 
Abdallah had now taken shelter with the governor. The 
latter, to be rid of the dreaded warrior, handed over the 
fugith'e. Yakub killed Abdallah, and retraced his steps ; 
perhaps he thought the time had not quite arrived for 
conquests in Media. Hasan came back to his own country, 
and chastised with extreme severity those who (probably 
out of religious antipathy to Shiitism) had taken Yakub’s 
side. During the somewhat lengthened period of Yakub’s 
stay in Tabaristan, the Tahirid Husain, a brother of the 
captive Mohammed, with 2000 Turks, led by the ruler 
of Kharizm (Khiva), had made himself master of southern 
Merv (Elver Merv, or Mer^d-Eiid); but we do not know 
whether he held his ground there for any time. On the 
whole, at least, Yakub retained his grasp of Khorasiin, in 
spite of the great losses in his last campaign. Yakub, 
immediately after his first success at Sari, had sent a most 
deferential account of the defeat of the heretics to the 
Commander of all true Believers, and had announced to 
the Abliasid the joyful news that he now had in his 
power sixty members of the family of All. But this did 
not procure for him pardon for his encroachments. In 
November or December of the same year (874) the Caliph, 
^ Year the modern Teheran. 
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tlirough Oliaidallah, an uncle of lluhaminedl caused tlie 
jMeeca pilgrims from the north-east of the empire, who 
were at that time in Bagdad on their return journey, to 
he called together to hear a document in which Yahhb 
was declared a usurper, and his seizure of the lawful 
governor a grevious crime. Such a communication was 
the best means of diffusmg a knowledge of the Caliph’s 
will in those remote regions, especially as the pilgrims 
in their religious excitement must have been in a more 
than usually receptive mood f<ir the words of the head 
of all believers. Thirty copies of this writhig were sent 
into the various countries. 

At this time Abdallah, son of Wathik, and thus a full 
cousin of the reigning Calipli Motainid, and of the regent 
Mowaffak, died in Yakub’s camp. Vnfortnnately, we learn 
nothuig more than the hare fact. Perhaps this prince had 
betaken himself to the coppersmith, that rvith his help he 
might gain the throne of his father and of his bi'other 
(IMohtadi), and had been put out of the way in their 
interest ; but other explanations of the fact are conceivable. 

BTiether the solemn repudiation of himself in the 
presence of his subjects, and the consequent division of 
Khonisan among the various gtrvernors by letters of the 
Caliph, had proved more than Yakub could hear, or 
whether the southern lands had ottered a temptation tn 
his lo^•e of conquest more than he could resist, we cannot 
tell; be this as it may, he now once more directed his 
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energies against Pars, leaving liis ijrothei’S Amr and Ali 
along with others to maintain his rights in Khorasaii. 

Here it may be appropriate to ask whence it was that 
Yakub obtained the large bodies of tro(jps required for his 
campaigns, which often entailed heavy losses, as well as for 
the occupation of the conr^uered lands. By levies he can 
at most have raised only a small number of men. Perhaps 
also, after the custom at that time, he bought sturdy 
Turkish boys (Mamliiks),^ and trained them as warriors ; 
but large masses of men could hardly l)e procured from 
this source. The bulk of his armies appears to have 
consisted of mercenaries. The A'olunteer, we are told, who 
ottered fur Yakub’s service, if he was found suitable, had 
to give up his whole jjroperty; this was sold, and the 
amount set down to his credit; when he retired, it was 
returned to him. Obviously we are to understand that 
the money was retained if he left the service before the 
expiry of his time, or contrary to the conditions; it was 
caution - money. Pay and coiiimissariat were adequate, 
and we cannot doubt that the former was punctually 
received. In the last resort the expense fell upon the 
conquered enemies, and still more upon the subject pro- 
vinces. Yakub had always a full militai’y chest ; mention 
is often made both of his treasures and of those of his 
successor. His troops, all of them mounted, and very 
mixed in their charactei-, he kept together with an iron 
discipline, about which many stories were current. Thus 
an officer on one occasion, we are told, who was engaged 
in a religious ablution at the moment when the order to 
march was given, did not venture to take time to dress, 
but put his breastplate upon his naked body. On the 

^ The word Mamlilk, meaning something like “purchased slave,” was not 
current in this sense till later ; in Yakub's time, such persons were mostly 
called Ghulam (plural, GliUmdn), “lads.” 
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other hand, he won his soldiers by his open-handedness ; 
at all events, he possessed the secret of all great condottieri, 
that of creating in his troops a strong attachment to his 
person. One element in his success may have been that 
though he was vastly their superior in ululity, ho was little 
so in culture. The story was told of tliis zealous defender 
of the faith, that on one occasion he hud betrayed the 
haziest ideas about Caliph Otlunan, — which is very much 
as if a good Christian were to have heard nothing about 
the xVpostle John. His personal bravery also, which in 
one of his earlier battles had left its mark in a great 
scar slanting light across his face, must have further 
endeared him to his soldiers. From his best troops he 
had picked two divisions of Cuards, the one of which, 
one thousand men strong, liore golden, the other silvern, 
maces on parade. 

In the height of summer 875, Yukiib enteied Pars. 
Mohammed, son of Wasil, hastened up from Susiana, 
sought to throw him off the scent by negotiations, kept 
back his messengers, and then pressed forward with all 
speed so as to surprise him. But as-Saffir wa.s duly in- 
formed of his movements, fell upon his assailant when 
exhausted by heat and thirst, and at once put him to 
flight (August or September). The great treasure of the 
enemy fell into his hand. It is not to be supposed that 
the whole country forthwith l)ecame his without dispute ; 
but he nevertheless ruled as lord of P;'irs, ami among 
other things severely punished a tribe of Kurds who had 
zealously supported the son of AVasil. He did not, how- 
ever, stay long, but pressed westwards to Susiana. In 
October he was already at EamlKumuz in the low plain of 
Susiana, in dangerous proximity to the Tigiis. The centi'.d 
CTOvernment was in the greatest alarm, for, besides being 
himself a formidable enemy, Yakiib could cut the line of 
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attack upon the negro rebels, who had brought the empire 
into great straitsd Those of Yakrib’s people who had been 
thrown into prison were accordingly set free with prompti- 
tude, and an honour ble embassy was sent to him. As he 
appeared disposed to treat, Mowaffak called together the 
eastern merchants then in Bagdad, aird told them that 
Yakiib had been named governor of Kliorasiin, Tabaristuii, 
Gurgan, Eai, and Pars, as well as military governor of 
Bagdad — thus conceding to him an extent of power such 
as Tahir himself had hardly wielded. A new embassy, 
which included his old superior Dirhem, carried to Yakiib 
tlie Caliph’s letter with the announcement. But the power- 
ful general knew what weight to give to offers of this kind. 
His feelings of respect for the imperial Government were 
long exhausted; he had no scruples about coming to a 
complete breacli with it. He accordingly replied that he 
would make his decision in Bagdad itself. Certain Araliic 
verses are put into his mouth, in which, amongst other 
things, he says that he possesses Khorasan and Pars 
already, and that he does not despair of winning Irak 
also.^ The inair who could hardly speak a little Arabic, 
and who certainly was not able to use literary Arabic 
according to the rules of grammar, metre, and style, cannot 
possibly have made these verses himself; but they well 
express what his attitude was in the circumstances. He 
continued, doubtless, formally to acknowledge the Caliph 
as his overlord. Some years later, a vassal of his un- 
deceived the Zenj, with whom he had entered into relations, 
by offering public prayers, in the first place, for the Caliph ; 
in the second, for Yakiilr. If as-Saffur had coiupiered, he 
would perhaps have retained Motamid, but hardly liis 

^ See above, p. lt>2 sqq. 

- In a somewhat flitferent text these verses are given by others as his 
epitaph ; but they are only slightly moJiiied from a much older passage. 
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vigorous and able brother Mowatfak. For it is rather 
improbable, though not altogether iiieoneeivable, that 
Muwaffak was in collusion with Yakiil), as was suspected 
by the Calipli’s “ freedmeii,” the Turkish generals, to whom 
the thought that the Sistaiiese might be bringing their 
own hateful power to an enel must have been very un- 
welcome. Yakub, then, continued to advance, occupying 
lYasit on the Tigris, and marching on Bagdad. Motaniid 
now fell back upon his last resource ; he assumed the 
mantle of the Prophet, and with the Prophet’s staff in 
his hand, took command of the holy war against the 
godless rebel. He set out with a great army from Samami, 
but himself kept somewhat to the rear as the two armies 
approached one another, some fifty miles Ijelow Bagdad. 
Mowaffak took the command in chief. Yakffb’s army was 
much the smaller; and, nnireover, an aitificial inundation 
hampered his horsemen in their movements. The battle 
was keen. An attack upon his camp, made from the 
Tigris, and the arrival towards evening of powerful rein- 
forcements for the imperial army, at last compelled as- 
Safflir, who hud fought bravely and received three arrorv 
wouucls, to yield (Palm Sunday, 8th April S7C). With 
the camp, rich booty fell to the victors. What was 
particularly unpleasant to Yakiib, the Tahirid Mohammed, 
whom he carried about with him in chains, made his 
escape. The Caliph personally removed the chains, and 
named him auain militarv truvernor (jf Bagdad on the 
spot. This was the first great defeat sustained by the 
veterair warrior on the field (for in Talraristan he had 
beeir compelled to yield to the forces of nature). The 
victorious eiremy did rrot venture to pursue lakub, wh<j 
sulkily withdrew to B umlishabrir, between Shiishter and 
Susa, cprite clo.se to Babylonia. His wide dominion was 
now in a somewhat precarious state. He could still be 
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sure of Sistan and Kerman ; but in Khorasdn his rule 
had long had to contend with great difficulties, caused 
partly by the imperial Government, and partly by all 
kinds of local chiefs; the political state of Khonisan at 
that time, as often before and since, must have been most 
perplexed. With the Caliph’s sanction, Pars had again 
been wrested from the “cursed” Yakub by Wasil’s son, 
who, however, was beaten by a general of as-Saffar (876-7), 
and himself was made a prisoner, and was carried to the 
citadel of Bam, in Kerman, where a uuiiiber of other state 
prisoners were already laiiguisbing.i 

During this period Yakiib himself was at least once in 
P;irs, where also coins were minted in his name ; ^ luit for 
the most part he resided in Susiana, large portions of 
which he held directly, while others were ruled through 
his generals. Other potentates also, with varying fidelity, 
stood to him in the relation of vassals. He sent an 
expedition even into the highlands on the north about 
the sources of the river Kerkha; it brought back one 
of the chiefs of the region as a prisoner (877-8). Other 
portions of Susiana were, at times at least, occupied by 
troops of the Caliph or of the Zenj. The proposals of 
the negro leader for a formal alliance against the eonnnon 
enemy were brusquely rejected by Yakiib, who woidcl have 
nothing to do mth unbelievers. Su»h an alliance might 
certainly have been very disastrous for the empire. His 
troops came even into serious collisions with those of the 
Zenj, but ultimately the community of interests made itself 
felt, and the territory of each was tacitly recognised, and 
mutual injuries ceased to be inflicted. In September 878 
Mowallad,® a prominent general of the Caliph, came over 

^ Tliis citadel, wliieli is still kept up, has until recently often served as a 
place of confinement for political prisoners. 

- One coinage of the year S77-8 is known. 

^ See above, p. 160. 
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to Yakiib as a fugitive, and was received, we may be sure, 
with open arms. The latter, however, still hesitated to 
make the decisive advance. He had learned to respect 
Mowaffak’s ability and power. But still less did Mowaftiik 
venture to attack the redoubtable hero, especially as the 
Zenj were still on his hands. Indeed, he made one more 
attempt to come to a good understanding with him. His 
messenger, it is related, found as-Saffar sick. When he 
had delivered his master’s proposals, he was bidden take 
back the answer that Yakiib was ill ; should he die then 
they had ]:ieace from one another, but shoidd he recover 
the sword would decide, either until Yakiilr had wiped 
out the defeat he had sustained, or until, all his empire 
lost, he was compelled to return to the coarse bread and 
onions which had been the food of his youth. Inflexilde 
towards his enemies, he was ecpially intractable with his 
physicians. His disease was colic : he refused to take 
their remedies, and died on Wednesday the 5th June 
879, at Guiidi'shabur. His grave was afterwards shown 
here, but all traces of it have doubtless disappeared with 
the complete desolation of the city. 

Yakiib was a warrior of iron strength, and certainly also 
of iron hardness. His enemy, Hasan (with allusion, we 
suppose, to his former trade), called him the anvil.” 
He was seldom seen to smile. His succe.sses, in no small 
degree, were due to the fact that he formed all his plums 
by himself, and directed their execution personally as far 
as might be. His main recreation consisted in training 
boys ill the exercises of war. Even when ruler of extensive 
territoiies he adhered to the veiy simplest style of living, 
probably more from mere habit than, a.s he himself put it, 
for the sake of good example. In his tent he sle^it upon 
his shield. The dishes set before himself and his attendants, 

at a time when the art of cookery was highly developed, 

13 
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corresponded to those which would appear at the table of 
a tolerably well-to-do handicraftsman : mutton, rice, a sweet 
pottage, and a dish of dates and creamd Yakub had no 
attendants in his tent ; but close beside him he always 
had a nmnber of Mamluks, who were required to be in 
readiness at any moment to execute their master’s orders. 
No traits of gentleness are related of Yakub, but neither 
also of any special cruelty, for, judged by the manners of 
the time, his maltreatment of All and Tank can hardly 
be so construed. Fearful atrocities in war were then 
mere matters of course. Yakub’s cimning is often cele- 
brated ; without it he certainly would never have succeeded 
even so far as to become a captain of volunteers in Sistau. 
This subtlety finds its expression in his diplomatic dealings 
with the Caliph and other authorities. As already said, 
there is groimd for the suspicion that it sometimes made 
him treacherous and disloyal to his word ; but it is to be 
noted that our authorities, though they mainly reflect the 
hostile opinion of government circles in Bagdad, make no 
point of this ; in that age, to be sure, treachery was too 
common to excite much I’emark. The circumstances of 
the time, and still more, by much, the whole character 
of the warrior-chief himself, explain why it was that he 
established no enduring kingdom. We meet with no 
indication that he combined any higher ends with his 
love of conquest. Certainly he never had the least idea 
of binding together, in any organic way, the various 
countries which, one after another, fell under his power, 
or even of instituting an efficient administration. Some 
buddings he reared, but he hardly devised any far-reach- 
ing measures for the common benefit; and, on the other 
hand, he certainly taxed his subjects very grievously. A 

^ In Ms native Sistan, indeed, a peculiar taste prevailed, asafcetida being 
a very favourite condiment. 
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more ideal intellect would surely have found more efficacious 
means to prevent the conquered countries from falling into 
other hands, or at least threatening to do so, as soon as his 
hack was turned. And yet the historian cannot withhold 
his respect from this powerful personahty who, from beffig 
a common craftsman in a remote district, raised himself 
to the position of a great prince, formidable at once to 
the heathen in Afghanistan and to the Caliph in his 
palace. 

He was succeeded by his brother Amr, who is said to 
have been in his youth an ass-driver, or, by way of variety, 
a mason, but as early at least as his first attempts in 
Khorasan, and probably even at an earlier date, had been 
a trusty helper of Yakiib. Newly come to power, Amr 
was naturally indisposed to stake everything on a war 
with the Caliph, and forthwith he declared himself the 
obedient servant of the Commander of the Faithful. 
Mowaffak for his part was delighted to be rid of his 
worst enemy, and confirmed to Amr all he had ottered to 
Yakiib. The district of Ispahan was also included in his 
kingdom, which thus towards the east and north extended 
considerably beyond, though on the north-west and west it 
in some places fell short of, the limits of modern Persia ; 
but at that time those lands were much more populous 
and prosperous than they are to-day. In addition to this 
realm, he held the dignity of military governor of Bagdad 
and Sumarni. Amr could not discliarge this office person- 
ally ; he accordingly, as the lords of Khorasan belonging 
to the house of Tahir had been wont to do, named a deputy, 
a Tahirid to boot, Obaidallah, who in autumn 879 was 
solemnly installed by Mowaffak himself. It is to be 
presumed that Obaidallah was on bad terms with his 
nephew Mohammed, whom Yakub had dethroned. It 
even fell to Amr to appoint the governor of the holy 
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cities Mecca and Medina. But unfortunately for him, it 
was only in a few portions of this great kingdom that 
Amr’s direct or indirect authority was at all sure. Khor- 
asan in particular, in many respects the most important 
country of them all, was ready to slip frtim his grasp. 
Here a prominent part was played by Khujastani, a man 
who had at first insinuated himself into the confidence 
of Yakiib, and afterwards had driven out his brother Ah', 
and gained much ground partly on the pretext of winning 
back for the Tahirids the territory which hereditarily 
belonged to them. Amr hastened to Khorasau, where he 
had fought many a battle before, but was defeated by 
Khujastani (Thursday, 7th July 880), who took from him 
Nishabrir the capital, and slew his adherents. Amr went 
back to Sistan, but with no intention of giving up Khoriisdn. 
He might reckon with confidence that Khujastani also 
would have enemies enough. In Bagdad he made the 
complaint that the latter had been urged on by the 
Tahirid Mohammed. In point of fact, Khujastani and 
Mohammed’s brother Husain, already mentioned, who had 
joined him, did retain the public prayer fur Mohammed ; 
and indeed he was in a certain respect the lawful ruler 
of the country, and much sympathy was there felt for 
the dynasty, which seems, on the whole, to have go\'erned 
well. IMowaffak who, as long as the Zenj were still un- 
subdued, had to keep Amr in good hunnjur, found himself 
compelled, in order to oblige the latter, to imprison 
Mohammed and some of his kinsmen. In IMecca, also, 
Amr asserted his dignity. During the pilgrim festival 
in July 881, it came almost to an open fight for the 
precedence, in the holiest mosciue of all Islam, between 
the representatives of Amr and of the Tvilunid ruler of 
Egypt. Bloodshed was jn-evented only by tlie skilful 
conduct of the Abbiisid prince, who had the management 
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uf the whole festival. His black freedmeii had taken 
sides for Amr, probably more out of hatred against the 
Egyptians than from love of the Sistauese. 

Ill 881-2 Amr’s governor in Pars revolted. Amr, how- 
ever, promptly entered the coimtry, defeated the rebel, took 
l)03sessioii of Istakhr (Persepolis), once the capital, and gave 
it up to plunder. The rebel was taken prisoner in his flight. 
Amr now remained for some time in Slnniz, the capital. 
Pie strengthened his rule in Purs more than his predecessor 
had done. Thus, he succeeded in subduing the Arab family 
which held the eastern portion of the hot coast-land. To 
accomplish this required indeed two years’ severe exertion, 
and it was at last brought about only with the help of a 
nieniber of the same family.^ Amr extracted huge sums 
of money from the lord of Ispahan, and out of tliese he 
made handsome presents to the Caliph. He seems once 
more to have pretty well become mastei’ of Khorasan also, 
especially after the assassination of Khujastdni by one of 
his servants (June-July 882). 

He continued to be on good terms with ilowaftlik, at 
whose wish he imprisoned the Kurd Mohammed,- sou of 
Obaidalluh, a thoroughly untrustworthy person, who had 
even on occasions been in treaty with the Zeuj. But 
after the total suppression of the negro rebellion (autumn 
883), and after the etl'ects of the exertions it had required 
had been partially recovered from, the aspect of matters 
changed. Mowaffak hoped to be able to restore the power 
of the central government in other parts of the empire 
also, and especially in Purs. We must assume that he, 
at least for form’s sake, negotiated with Amr, but that 
the latter rejected every concession. Only thus can we 
explain the unusually abrupt character of the action taken 

^ The precise date of these events is unknown. 

- See above, p. 102. 
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against him. On 25th March 885, the Caliph IMotamicl 
caused the pilgrims from Khorasan, who were in Bagdad 
on their way to Mecca, to be called together and personally 
informed that Amr was deposed from the governorship of 
Khorasan, and Mohammed the Tiihirid restored to his 
post. He then anathematised the former in their presence, 
and gave orders that he should be cursed from every pulpit. 
The deposition applied also, of course, to all the other 
dominions of as-Saffiir. To give effect to these orders was 
not easy. In the case of the remoter provinces, all that 
could be done for the time was to detach the peo^Dle from 
their lord in the manner indicated. But in the nearer 
Pars it was possible to take more vigorous measures. As 
early as the middle of February 885, an army set out 
from Wasit for that province against Amr. Unfortunately, 
we know very little about the coiuse of this war. The 
ruler of Ispahan inflicted on Amr (to whom he had shortly 
before been tributary) a severe defeat, and plundered his 
entire camp (probably in August 886). In August 887 
Mowaffak himself set out for Pars. Amr despatched 
several divisions against him ; but as the general in 
command of the vanguard went over to the enemy, he 
was compelled to evacuate the province. The regent 
followed him to Kerman ; his plan no doubt was to track 
him to his native seat. Amr r\dthdrew from Kerman also 
into Sistan ; during this retreat his son Mohammed died. 
But Mowaffak was not in a condition to occupy Kerman 
even, which was in great part a desert, and the citadels 
of which were, we may suppose, mainly in the hands of 
Amr’s people ; to press on through the frightful wilderness 
to Sistan was not for a moment to be thought of. Kature 
liad set insuperable limits to tlie enterprise. 

Here beguis a course of shifting politics, in which only a 
few of the leading movements are known to us. Mowaffak 
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must have recognised that he was not yet in a position to 
subdue as-Saffar, and that it was expedient to come to terms 
with him. In May or June 889, accordingly, the post of 
military governor of Bagdad was again conferred upon Ann-, 
and his name inscribed on the standards, lances, and shields 
in the government office “ on the bridge.” Some weeks later 
Amr again appointed Obaidallah his deputy in this post. 
This presupposes that a peace had been previously concluded, 
in which he had received back all, or nearly all, his provinces. 
That he continued to be ruler of Pars is attested by a series 
of his corns, extending from 888 or 889 to 898 or 899, better 
than by any writings of the historians. But as early as 
Pebruary 890 he was again deprived of his dignity as 
governor. Perhaps he was dissatisfied with the concessions 
he had received, and this was intended as a punishment. In 
the East, too, his hands were cprite full. He had become 
suspicious of his youngest brother Ah', and had tlierefirre 
thrown him into prison along with both his sons, but these 
had made their escape (890-1) to Eafi, a rough, unscrupulous 
warrior of Yakub’s, who had skilfuUy availed himself of cir- 
cumstauces gradually to become master of a great part of 
Khoriisan, and had also made Eai his own. AH died while 
with him, but the breach was not thereby healed. At this 
point Eafi came into conflict also with the new Caliph 
Motadid, who began to reign on 16th October S92, shortly 
after the death of his father Mowatfak. The Caliph coii- 
serpiently again apjrointed Amr to the governorship of 
Khora.san. While Puifi was iiitiicting defeat on the Ispa- 
hanese, whom the Caliph had at the same time stirred up 
against him, Amr took his capital Ni'shabur (July or August 
893). Eafi, however, did not abandon all hope of his cause, 
but now allied himself with the Alid prince of Tabaristan ; 
and when Amr quitted Xishdbur some time afterwards, he 
stepped into the place, caused the public prayer to Ije offered 
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for the Alid, and ^.n’ofessed the Sln'ite faith. Through force 
of circumstances Anir thus became the champion of ortho- 
doxy and of the Commander of the Taithful against the 
heretics. How good his understanding now once more was 
with the court is shown by the large presents received from 
him in Bagdad in May 896. Besides 4,000,000 dirhems 
(nearly £75,000), they included a number of blood-camels 
and, very particularly, a bronze image, richly decked with 
precious stones, of a goddess who (in Indian fashion) had four 
arms ; in front of the image, upon the car on which it was 
borne, were a number of other smaller idols. The whole 
were publicly exhibited for three days to the inhabitants of 
Bagdad. From this we gather that m the meanwhile Amr had 
carried his arms again into the eastern heathen lands which 
were subject to Indian influences, and this also is expressly 
testified. He had permanent hold of the city of Ghazni, 
where, among other works, he built a bridge. 

While his presents were arriving in Bagdad, Amr was 
already in the field against Eiifi. The siege of Nfshabur 
began in the end of May. Eiifi was imable to hold out for 
long, and fled, Imt was pursued and beaten by Amr, whose 
account of what oeciu’red, sent to the Cahph, was read before 
the grandees of the empire on Tuesday, 22nd December 896. 
Within eight days a fui-ther dispatch arrived, to the effect 
that the miscreant had been again defeated near Tus (north- 
east from Hfshabiir), had thence fled to Khiirizm, and there 
had been slain (Friday, 19th November). This letter, 
showing, as it did, how the hand of God had once more 
annihilated the foes of the house of Abbas, was read in all the 
great mosques at public worship on the following Friday (31st 
December 896). On Thursday, 10th February 897, Amr’s 
messenger arrived with the head of Eiifl, which was publicly 
shown all that day. Motadid had rmdoubtedly good reason 
for hating the vanquished man. That Eiifi had done homage 
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to the descendant of Ah' was bad enough in the eyes of the 
Caliph, \yho assumed a consuming zeal for orthodoxy, hut it 
was much worse that he should publicly have charged Motadid 
with having compassed the death of his uncle Motamid, in 
order to hasten his own succession. This reproach was all 
the less pleasant if, as seems likely, it was founded on truth. 

Amr, into whose hands the mctory over luifi had brought 
his two nephews also, was now in undisputed possession of 
Khonisan. In the course of the year 897 there arrived in 
Xi'shabur a messenger of the Caliph, who, besides a \ ariety 
of complimentary gifts, invested him with the government 
of Kai. In return for this, Amr sent a large sum for the 
pious purpose of setting up hospices for the accommodation 
of pilgrims on the road fioui Irak to Mecca. He had now 
reached his culminating point, and was actually stronger 
than Yakub had ever been. 

Motadid, perhaps the ablest Caliph since iMansur, a man 
whose one ol^ject was to restore the caliphate to its former 
glories, could not long enduie so powerful a subject. Amr’s 
want of moderation came to the Caliph’s aid. He pressingly 
urged that he might receive the lauds beyond the Oxus, 
which certainly had long been regarded as a dependency of 
Kboirisan, and on which Yakiib, it would seem, had cast 
longing eves. The ruling house theie for some time had 
been that of the Samanids, who had succeeded in raising to 
high pros})erity the extensive oases surrounded by barbarous 
nomads. The cunning Motadid acceded to this petition, and 
in Tebruary 898 sent to Amr the tokens of his investiture 
with Transoxania. Simultaneously, it is said, he wrote to 
Ismail the Samfmid to the etlect that he had deposed Amr, 
and now named him (Ismail) governor of Khorasdii ; this, 
however, is not })robable, Amr’s investiture with Transoxania 
having taken place in such solemn form. Even without 
this he was sure to gain his end, which was to set the two 
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princes by the ears, and at least to weaken Amr seriously ; 
for it was a thing of course that Ismail should resist. Amr 
now sent an army to cross the Oxus near Amol (approximately 
where the straight line drawn from Nishabur to Bukhani 
intersects the river). But, on the Samanid’s advancing to 
meet it, Amr’s army drew back a considerable distance, and 
near Abiwerd, where the cultivated part of Khorasan borders 
on the desert, sustained a great defeat (Monday, 29th Octo- 
ber 898). Ismail thereafter retired. Amr now resolved, 
against the advice of his counsellors, to take the field in 
person. Then, or even earlier, it is said, Ismail wrote to 
him urging him to be satisfied with his great kingdom ; but 
he would not listen, and when the difficulty of passing the 
mighty Oxus was represented to him, his reply was : “ I 
could, if I choose, dam it uj) with money bags.” He betook 
himself to Balkh, which lies pretty near the river. Ismail 
advanced to meet him with a superior army. It is expressly 
noted that that army included the “owners of the soil;” if 
not patriotism, strictly so called, there entered into the 
struggle a determination to protect their well-governed land 
from the violence and greed of the Sistanese. Ismail was 
successful in iiu'esting Balkh, and putting it in a state of 
siege ; perhaps Amr had previously lost a battle. It was in 
vain that he sued for peace. He was compelled to fight, but 
his troops soon fled, and dispersed in various directions ; he 
himself got entangled in a marsh, was taken prisoner (April 
900), and sent in chains to Samai’cand. Ismail sent a suit- 
able message to the Caliph ; the news arrived on AVednesday, 
28th May. 'Whether Motadid had continued to recognise 
Amr, or whether he had already had due regard to the 
successes of the Siimanid, is not known ; now at all events 
it was matter of course that he should praise the ^'ictor as 
his obedient officer, and censure the vanquished as a rebel. 
Khorasan thenceforward became for a long time a possession 
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of the house of Saman ; but Pars was given by the Caliph, 
about the middle of July, to another. Ismail is reported to 
have given Anar his choice between being detained a prisoner 
with himself or being sent to the Caliph ; he is said to have 
chosen the latter. If this he the fact, he had radically 
mistaken the character of Motadid. 

The friendship that had subsisted between the two since 
the accession of the latter had never been sincere ; at no 
time had the Caliph seen in as-Satfar anything but a 
usurper of his lawfid rights, who had attained to power oialy 
i'lijurid temporum. But probably it was at the Caliph's 
own express demand that Amr was delivered up to him. 
He had sent messengers to bring him ; and the fact that 
these did not arrive in Bagdad till 23rd April 901, indicates 
protracted negotiations. The Sumanid had sent an attend- 
ant along with Amr, with instructions at once to behead 
him if any moa'ement shoidd occur in his favour. The 
mighty ruler, whose presents and trophies four short years 
before had been the finest spectacle that could be furnished 
to the mob of Bagdad, was now paraded before that mob 
in procession, as customary at the arrest of great State 
offenders or heretical princes. From henceforward the 
Saffars were now officially designated as unbelievers or 
arch-heretics, certainly with great injustice. The one-eyed, 
sun-burnt captive sat upon a great caparisoned two-bunched 
cauiel,^ — one of the animals that he himself had sent in a 
present on the occasion just alluded to, — clothed in a rich 
silken robe, and with a tall cap upon his head. The sight 
touched the very mob in the street, and they refi-ained from 
the customary reproaches and curses. A contemporaiy 
poet teUs — half pityingly, half mockingly — how, during this 
ride, Amr lifted up his hands to God and piayed to be 

^ In other case.s delinquents of thi.i kind were set even upon elephants. 
The two-hunclied camel ia a foreign creature in these paitb. 
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delivered from this trouble, and to be allowed to become a 
coppersmith once more. The Caliph caused the unhappy 
man to be brought into his presence, and curtly said to 
him ; “ This comes of thy insolence.” He was then cast 
into prison, where he lived on for about a year. In the 
beginning of April 902 (the date of Motadid’s death) he 
was murdered. This, perhaps, was done at the instance of 
one of the grandees, who was afraid that Amr might again 
return to power by the aid of the successor to the throne, 
with whom he stood on a good footing. But it is also 
possible that the dying Motadidi may himself have given 
the order to have him put to death ; it was not inconceiv- 
able that as-Saftar, should he chance to make his escape in 
the confusion attending the change of sovereign, might yet 
become a great trouble to the new Caliph. So long as he 
lived he was “ an object of hope and fear.” In fact, rather 
more than a year before this (February 901), “ out of wrath 
for Amr,” ^ troops which had served under him had raised 
upon the shield his gi’andson Tdhir, son of Mohammed 
(who had died in 887), taken Bars from the G-overnnient, 
and threatened Susiana. 

Amr was hardly so doughty a warrior as his brother ; he 
was not unfrequently worsted. But his great craft is spoken 
of with admiration, and the skill with which he watched 
over his people by means of a careful system of espionage. 
He was greatly beloved by his soldiers. Like Yakub, he 
kept a full treasury. Occasionally his high officers, even 
those who enjoyed his special favour, were compelled to 
surrender large sums which they had gained 'per fas or, 
oftener, pier nefus ; it is only the sovereign exchequer ® that 

^ Motadid once declared it to be a maxim of his, never to let an enemy 
out of prison except to his grave. 

- The French translation of Mas’ lidi renders this expression quite wrongly, 

® (“ Die Kirch’ allein, meiue lieben Frauen, 

Kaun ungerechtes Gut verdauen.” — Goethe.) 
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in the East, and most of all in Persian lands, ^ can digest 
every kind of unrigditeous gain. By good finance and great 
cleverness, Anir always came out successfully from his mis- 
fortunes, until at last his land-hunger and the double- 
dealing of his suzerain completely undid him. Bosterit}', 
for the most pait, soon forgot him ; only a few considerable 
ecclesiastical and other edifices continued to testify to his 
power and magnificence. 

His grandson Tilhir continued to play a paid for some 
years in Pars and Sistan, until at last he too, in a struggle 
with a former Mainh'ik of Amr, was taken captive and sent 
to Bagdad (908-9). Several other Saftarids, among them 
three sons of All, came forward in the following years, hut 
all were overpowered. Three of them, among whom was a 
great-grandson of Ami’, also named Amr, were sulxlued hy 
the Siinianid Ismail and his successor ; this Amr had lieen 
chosen by the Sistaiiese as their ruler in 914.- 

Eifty years later we find Khalaf, son of Ahmed, ruling 
Sistiui, under an overlordship of the Siimiuiids, which was 
little more than a name. In his elevation he had been 
helped liy the circumstance that, through his mother Band, 
he was a descendant of Amr. Coutemporaiies even desig- 
nate him as “ descended from Amr.” His native country, it 
is clear, still held as-Saffar’s name in high honour. Khalaf 
was a very pious ruler; a protector of poets, who sang his 
praises ; and of scholars, to whose number he is himself 

' rice al'Ove, p. 133. 
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reckoned. Amongst other literary works, he caused a com- 
mentary oil the Koran, in one hundred volumes, to be pre- 
pared, the largest of the numerous books of this kind of 
which we have any information. But yet he, too, cared 
more for property and power than for piety or culture. 
Tradition represents him not only as a cunning, but also as a 
rather untrustworthy person. Out of mistrust he threw his 
son Tahir into prison, where he died — a suicide, it was 
alleged. After many vicissitudes of fortune, Khalaf fell 
into the hands of the great conqueror Mahniiid of Ghazni 
(1002-3), and died in captivity in March 1008. His son 
Abu Hafs survived him, and entered the service of Mahmud. 
So ended the mighty race of princes of Si'stan. 
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Ix the first centuries of our era there was, in the eastern 
portions of the Eoman empfre, a growing tendency to 
renounce even lawful worldly pleasures for the sake of 
religiond But the inclination to asceticism acquired peculiar 
strength after the victory of Christianity, particularly in 
Egypt and Syria. Was it not the duty of Cliristians 
(Gal. V. 24) to crucify the flesh, with its affections and 
lusts ” ? The men of the cloister retained at least a social 
life ; but many ascetics withdrew into entire solitude to 
serve God, remote from the world and its pleasures. They 
could not be always fasting ; but they contented tliemselve.s 
with the simplest food, which they either gathered for 
themselves or received in gifts from their admirers. Many 
exposed themselves, without any protection, to all vicissi- 
tudes of weather. Some paid so little attention to the care 
of theh pers(jns as to give up the practice of washing 
altogether ; the legends often speak with reverential wonder 
of the filth and vermin of these disgusting saints.- Among 
the number of these Christian hermits there douljtless were 
some elevated, if mistaken, spirits, of whom, however, only 
a few can actually have found peace and satisfaction in such 
a manner of life. But the majority certainly consisted of 

' For the jjagau world compare Jacob BurckharJt, Coubtantin (2nd cd.), 

p. 218. 

- I am told by one who knows, that most Indian ascetics, who in self- 
mortitication in other respects, as a rule, go far beyond the Christian, pay 
strict attention to cleanliness. There are, however tor have been), ascetics 
in India, also, who have abjured washing. 
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petty souls, whom it cost hut little to renounce many of 
those things by which man is really made man. The men- 
dicant who in our day sits silent and solitary in the same 
spot in all weathers, waiting for the charity of the passers 
by, might perhaps, in those times and regions, have become 
a holy anchorite. Many of these last may have suffered in 
their past lives thi’ough fault of their own, or through 
innocent misfortune; others had, perhaps, crimes on their 
conscience which they sought to atone foi’. Fastings and 
macerations are apt to act on the nervous system and pro- 
duce visions — now pleasant, now horrible. This must have 
been very specially the ease with persons of the sort we are 
describing — religiously disposed, and brought up to believe 
in miracles and manifestations. The saint had at one time 
to contend with demons in teiiible or in alluring shapes, 
whom, in the last resoit, he repelled with blows or volleys 
of stones ; at airother time there appeai'ed to him angels 
and godly men of old, who exhorted and encouraged him, 
or even revealed to him the future. If the actual events 
coincided tolerably with what had been previously revealed, 
the coincidence would gradually come to appear, in the 
dreamer’s mind, greater than it really was. A reputation 
for prophetic gifts was thus easily acquired. The unfulfilled 
was forgotten, or the vagueness of the oracles allowed new 
inteipretations. Similarly with miraculous healings. Here, 
indeed, we must remember that certain nervous diseases can 
for the moment, or even permanently, be cured by faith in 
the healing power of another ; cures of this sort still occur, 
and will, perhaps, repeatedly be wrought within the next 
few months at Treves, in connection with the exhibition of 
the Holy Coat.^ Other cures were immediately ascribed to 
^ This was written in August 1891. As it turns out, the crop of miracles 
at Treves has been very poor. This may be explained partly by the strong 
light of publicity ; partly by the fact that, after all, and even in the lower 
classes, there has been a considerable weakening of simple faith. 
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the Ijlessiiig or iiiterce.ssiou ol' the ascetics ; while cases of 
failure were attributed to sin, or were forgotten. Once an 
ascetic had come to be re^juted a prophet or luiracle-woi'kei’, 
his fame rapidly grew, and often stood highest at a distance 
from the scene of his activity, or after the lapse of some 
time. 

I ha'S’e already indicated that the hermit seldom or never 
lived in absolute solitude. Disciples who learned from him 
and ^vaited upon him, and other admirers, gathered round 
him. The looks of admiration which others bent upon 
the man wlio had given up all earthly things for God 
were easily understood and well received; these are not 
the only devout men in whom an overpowering pride has 
clothed itself in expressions of the deepest humility. 

Once men of this kind had attained high consider atiun 
they were often applied to for counsel and advice in matters 
rrot strictly religious. Goverm»rs and priirces occasionally 
paid attention to them, voluntarily, or to some extent under 
popular compulsioir. Still more had the hisho}is to do sn, 
to whom it can hardly always har'e been any par-ticular 
pleasure to share their pirwer (reaching far into secular 
matters) with a class of men for the most jiart uneducated 
arrd obstinate. The ascetics, it is true, who did uuL need 
to eorrsult worldly interests, often espoused the cause of 
oppressed iiruoceirce, and with success; hut there was 
always great risk of their abusing their authority ; for the 
r'ery conditiorrs of his life often made it imxjirssiblc for ihe 
ascetic to judge fairly of the ease laid hefoie him. In the 
deplorable ecclesiastical controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, the holy hermits and luordts ofteir exerted an 
exciting, seldom a soothurg, iutiueuce. 

Viewing the subject as a whole, we carriiut regard this 
asceticism as other than a morbid phenomenoir. It did little 
eood and niirch evil. The marria fur sclf-moriilicatiou 

14 
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spread among the Syrians like an infection, and, combined 
with their absorption in hair-splitting dogmatic contro- 
versies, had a large influence in giving a false direction 
to the mind of that people. 

In what follows I shall endeavour to exhibit to the reader 
a few Syrian ascetics. I begin with one of the most famous 
of them all, and shall afterwards go on to others whose 
portraits have been drawn fur ns only by one contemporary, 
but are characteristic for the wlujle class. 

Slmeon Stylites. 

Simeon was born, towards the end of the ftjurth century, 
in Sis, a village near Nicopolis (the modern Ishihiyeh, in 
northern Syria).^ His parents seem to have been fairly 
substantial people of the lower ranks. He had one 
surviving brother named Shimshai ; the rest of the family 
died early. While still a child he tended the flocks of 
his parents, thus becoming accustomed to solitude and 
privation, and having early opportunity for undisturbed 
contemplation. He grew up to be a strong and good- 
looking youth, but of small statine. At this period of 
his life he repeatedly collected storax, a sweet-smelling 
resin, and burnt it as an ofiering without knowing to 
whom ; perhaps in doing so he was unconsciously folL^wing 
some old pagan cirstom. For, though baptized, he was 
still at that time without any education, whether religious 
or secular. 

On one occasion, when Simeon accompanied his parents 
to church in his native village, he was powerfully arrested 
by the words of the gospel about the blessedness of the 
poor and the mourner. He had, moreover, according to 

* Sis itself has not "been identified. It is not to be confounded with the 
Sis in the interior of Cilkia. 
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:l not improbable traditiou, visions which pointed him to 
the path of renunciation ; and he gave himself with zeal 
to asceticism. Even at this early stage the old Syrian 
biography of Simeon makes him a woilcer of miracles. 
The first of these is very pieculiar, and deserves to be 
shortly told as characteristic for its narrators, and also 
for the reader's for whom they wrote. Simeon, after a 
twenty days’ fast, longed for some fish, and went accordinglv 
to the daughter of a fisherman, wlio had made a large 
catclr in a neighbouring lake, and asked her to sell him 
five pouirds of fish. Untruthfully, but upon oath, sire 
declared that she hud none. Just after he had turned 
and gone a mystei'ions power suddenly seized upon her 
and her fish; the latter tumbled out on the mad before 
him and leapt towards him, wliile tlie girl rushed after 
them like one demented. All this occurred in presence 
of the people, and of tlie soldiers then in garrison to 
defend the place against Isaurian pirates. Simeon finally 
quieted the fish and the girl, deliveiing to the latter a 
severe admonition. He then went on liis way, l)ut soon 
.saw a large fish riglit in front of him, Avhich he took, 
after cros.sing himself; God so blessed it that he and 
other she}iherds, as well as two soldiers, lived upon it fur 
three whole days. 

Simeon was still ljut yi aing wlien he entered the monastery 
of Enseb(jnas at Tel’eda, in the district of Antioch. To tliis 
and other monasteries lie handed over hi.s entile fortune, 
which had been not inconsiderably increased liy iiilieritauce 
from an aunt. At the head of its eighty or one bundled 
and twenty monks was Heliodorus, who had entered its 
cloisters whilst still a little child, and never again qiiitteil 
it: he had new-r in all lii.s life seen a pig or a cock. 
Here Simeon remained for nine or ten years, di.stinguisii- 
ing himself above his fellows by hi.s .severe niortificatious. 
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They fasted only on alternate days, he on every week day ; 
only on Sundays did he eat a few lentils. In order to 
keep awake in his devotional exercises, he supported him- 
self on a round piece of wood, from which he sli})ped as 
Koon as he became drowsy ; this was a kind of prologue 
to his subsequent performances. He girt himself round 
his naked waist with a rough cord of palm hast, which 
wore into his flesh. After ten days this came to he known, 
and his brethren, who already had marked with grviwiiig 
disapproval that instead of confining himself to their rules 
he went far beyond them, succeeded in inducing their 
superior to expel their eccentric companion. Simeon hid 
himself in an empty cistern, full of poisonous snakes 
scorpions, and other repulsive creatures, as later writers 
add. Five days afterwards his superior regretted what 
he had done, and caused Simeon to be sought for and 
brought back. Soon afterwards, however, he left Tel’eda 
finally; he was not adapted for any society. He now 
betook himself to the ^■illage of Telnishe (somewhat nearer 
to Aleppo than to Antioch) to the monastery of Maris, 
whose sole occupants were an old man and a boy. Here 
he caused himself to be walled in fur the great Lenten 
fast. Bassus of Edes.sa, who held the spiritual office of 
a periodeutes or visiter, and who happened to be present, 
;it his urgent request closed up the entrance, after setting 
down some bread and water for his use. When, at the end 
of the fast, the door was opened, it was found that both were 
untouched. This is related Ijy two coiitemporaiies. The 
belief that during the great fast Simeon never ate any- 
thing was certainly general; but whether the thing be 
perfectly true may be doubted even after the performances 
(jf modern fasting men, for, according t(J the story, we 
must suppose that the feat was repeated thirty times, 
year after year. Diuhig the fast he, at any rate, ate 
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less than ever; at the beginning of it he stood, then 
he sat down as his strength waned, reclining uioie and 
more as he sat, until at last he sank half dead upon the 
ground. On the heights of Telnishe he caused a inaudia 
or “ enclosiu’e ” to be built for his permanent residence ; 
the ground for it was given liiin by a priest named 
Daniel. Here he riveted his right leg to a lai'ge stone 
with an iron chain twenty cubits long. Wbeii be at 
last took off this cbam, at the reciuest of the patriarch 
Meletius of Antioch, there were found in the piece of 
leather which had protected his skin from the iron more 
than twenty fat bugs, which he had left c^uite undisturbed,! 
never stretching out a linger against them, — so Meletius 
himself infoiuied his biographer Theodoret. The exact 
zoological designation of the creature-s need not be dis- 
cussed ; what is certain is, that for the glory of God the 
saint allowed himself to swarm with vermin. 

In the time during which Simeon sat here in a loiicdy 
corner on the ground, he is said to have wrought various 
miracles, mostly healings, such as befit the regular saint. 
They were wrought sometimes directly, hut sometimes 
through the agency of objects which he seirt, — such as 
water, or even what was called linaiui, or “ grace,” meaning 
thereby a mass of dust or filth of the saint kneaded ujj 
with oil, — an instrumentality much used in tliose times 
in the regions of Syria. Simeon had many visions also, 
wliich were guaiuntees of his high standing. “ Out of 
modesty ” he related these oidy to his most trusted disciples, 
who were not to speak about them during his lifetime ; 
but, as was to Ire expected, marry of tlre.se tine thiirgs about 
hirir spread far and wide. The conseiousne.ss which lie 
enjoyed of his acceptarree with God, and the veneration 

* “ tVLere tlie .skiu lias little fVeliiin, so aKo lias the iiiiml aii'l the soul 
(IleliD. Culturjijionztii u. 3kI td., 4r2, n. 
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■which men iiccordeJ to him, compensated fur all the })iiiu 
which he inflicted on himself. 

Simeon’s pride finds its most marked e.\:pressiuu in the 
choice of a pillar as his abode. Long before this, at the 
great sanctuary of the Syrian goddess Attar’athe (or Atar- 
gatis), in Hierapolis (Mabbog, Arabic ilendjij), some ninet}' 
Enghsh miles distant, there had been a colossal pillar, to 
the top of which a man twice every year ascended f(U- seven 
days’ converse with the gods ; ^ but this practice must ha^'e 
died out long before Simeon’s time, and it is highly im- 
probable that such an iminformed pers(jn as he shoidd have 
ever heard anything about it. Moreover, Theodoret, him- 
self a Syrian, and a man of many-sided culture, as well as 
the other contemporaries of Simeon, all regard this pillar- 
life as something quite new. "We can therefore, at most, 
attribute both phenomena to similar religious motives ; so 
that Burckhardt — who, so far as I know, has been the first 
to bring the two facts together— is, to a certain extent, 
justified ill regarding the use of Hierapolis as “ the proto- 
type of the later pillar-saints ; ” but, historically, they are 
hardly connected. 

Simeon began with standing for three months continuously 
upon the sill of the hole in the wall, through which the 
sacrament was handed in to liiin in his enclosure, because 
during the great fast he had seen, for three whtde nights, 
an angel performing ritual prayer upon this stone, with 
bowings and prostrations. iSText he caused a pillar to be 
raised for him to stand on ; it was only six cubits high, so 
that he could still, without dilliculty, com-erse with the 
people below. The top, a enliit or so square, had piobahly 
some kind of balustrade for him to lean on, but had no 
covering ; and was completely exprosed to the broiling rays 

^ Lucian, De daa Syria, c. 2Sst]^. Tlie scollur gravely calls the pillar a 
phallus. 
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of the Syrian sun, as well as to the rains and snows of the 
winter, which in Xorthern Syria, in such an exposed situa- 
tion, is often bitterly cold. To live upon a pillar was a grave 
addition to his self-mortification, but at the same time it 
served to raise hun above the world and above men. Many, 
it is true, even then asked what good purpose was gained, 
and others openly scoffed at his folly ; all that his defenders 
could say in re})ly was, that he had done so because God 
had conmianded him — in other words, as we would translate 
the expression, because he had taken it into his head to do 
so. But on the majority the very singularity of his position 
made a great impression. Had he kept to the level ground 
he would never have become nearly so famous. With 
admiring astonishment his biographers go on to relate how, 
in the couise of seven years, Simeon thrice caused pillars to 
be set up of increasing height, until at last a maximum was 
reached of thirty-six or forty cubits, at which elevation he 
remained for fully thirty years. Of this last pillar the 
following is related : — When he was standing upon his pillar 
of twenty-two cubits, he at the beginning of the great fast 
(during which he always withdrew entirely from mankind) 
gave instructions to prepare, against the end of the forty 
days, another of thirty cubits, to consist of two parts. The 
workpeople set themselves to the task, but somehow it 
always failed ; four weeks had passed, and nothing had been 
accomplished. His most intimate disciple ventured one 
night to shout up to the saint tidings of their ill success. 
Simeon ordered him to come back the following niglit, when 
he told him that, by a revelation he had received, the pillar 
must be forty cubits high and made in three parts, corre- 
sponding to the persons in the Trinity. This high pillar 
was c|uickly gone on with, so that it was ready by the end 
of the fast to be brought within the enclosure for the saint 
to take his stand on it. 
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On the top of his pillar Simeon prayed continually, with 
strict regard to external forms. Once an admirer counted 
that he had prostrated himself one thousand two hundred 
and forty -four times in succession in prayer ; he then 
stopped counting, but the saint still went on with his 
devotional exercise. With a very limited intelligence 
Simeon must have combined an uncommonly healthy and 
vigorous constitution to be able to carry on such a life for 
so long. Even the strength of lung which made it possible 
for him to speak from that height to the people below 
deserves our respect. He suffered indeed severely in one 
of his legs from festering sores with maggots ; but latterly 
this malady seems to have abated somewhat, — tlie pure, dry 
air doubtless being favourable to a cure. His biographers 
revel in descriptions of these bodily troubles. In their 
pages the maggots become at last huge worms, which his 
favourite disciple must always replace if they slip away. 
On one occasion, it is related, one of these fell from the top 
of the pillar to the ground ; an Arab chieftain, a believer, 
took it up, and, full of fervour, laid it to his eyes and to 
his heart, whereupon it was turned into a precious pearl. 
During the night and the greater part of the clay Simeon 
occupied himself in prayer and meditation, except, of course, 
in the hours of sleep ; but his afternoons he gave to 
mankind, and spent in addressing the multitude below,— 
instructing, consoling, rebuking, admonishing, and settling 
disputes. We need not doubt that he often espoused the 
cause of the oppressed with success. In the Eoniaii empire 
there were then only too many occasions for such inter- 
vention. The man who had no one to fear could dare t(j 
make his voice heard ; and in presence of the great authority 
which he enjoyed far and wide, many an official must cer- 
tainly have been compelled to yield, however unwillingly. 
We still possess the text of a letter in which a priest named 
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Cosmas, and all the clergy and notal^les of his village, 
pledged themselves to a moral and pious life, and, in par- 
ticular, never to take a higher rate of interest than one-half 
per cent, per month — that is to say, the half of the then 
usual interest of twelve per cent, per annum. That he 
insisted upjon this lower rate of interest never Ijeing ex- 
ceeded appears also from other testimony. But in this 
connection, where the covetousness of the individual is s(j 
powerfully supported by the general conditions of trade and 
commerce, his influence cannot have extended far. On the 
other side of the account, there was no proper guarantee 
against abuse of the power which the saint had over the 
multitude ; nor were instances of this wanting. Perhaps 
the following case comes under the category : — ISTotoriously 
one of the worst defects in the constitution of the Pionian 
empire was that the higher municipal officials were 
weighted with heavy expenses, which often ruined their 
fortunes ; every one therefore, who could, evaded the burden 
of such charges. It happened on one occasion that the 
governor of the province wished to bring two young citizens 
into the Council of the city of Antioch. They betook them- 
selves to Simeon, and represented the conduct of the 
governor as a piece of vindictiveness. Simeon interfered 
on their behalf, but without sucees.s ; the governor imme- 
diately afterwards, we are told, was deposed with contumely, 
summoned to Coustantinople, and relegated to exile. Thi.s 
was a divine pmiishinent. 

According to the Syriac biography, the powerful minister 
Asclepiodotus published an ordinance of the emperor Theo- 
dosius II., commanding the restoration to the Jews of all 
the synagogues which had lieen forcibly taken from them 
by the Christians. All good Christians wei'e indignant at 
the idea that buildings where Christian worship had lieeu 
held .should again fall into the hands of “ the cnicitier.s. ’ 
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Several bishops, accordingly, turned yitli this complaint to 
Simeon, who wrote a blunt letter to the eniperur. Theo- 
dosius promptly recalled the edict, sent to the saint a 
humble letter of apology, and deposed Asclepiodotus, the 
friend of Jews and heathen, the enemy of Christians. — The 
affair cannot, howeyer, haye happened exactly in the manner 
related. AVe still possess the text of the imperial mandate 
to the chancellor {prccfedus prcctorio) Asclepiodotus, in 
which it is forbidden henceforward to take their synagogues 
from the Jews, and order is made to pay them reasonable 
compensation for such as had already been used for Chris- 
tian worship, and so could not be restored. AVe can scarcely 
suppose this order to have cancelled another more favour- 
able to the Jews, and, in any ease, Simeon can hardly have 
had a great share in procuring it, fur it was issued as early 
as 423, when he can have been but little known. The story 
is nevertheless instructive, as illustrating how unfair men 
can become through fanaticism ; fur here a simple claim of 
justice is represented as a shocking crime. It shows, at 
the same time, how great was the authority attributed to 
Simeon. 

Once and again, on other occasions, Simeon condescended 
to hold correspoudeuce with the great ones of the earth. 
Tims, in the closing period of his life (457-459 a.d.), he gave 
the emperor Leo a written opinion in favour of the Council 
of Chalcedon (451), which had defined the dogma of the two 
natures of Christ. In the same sense he wrote also, about 
the same time, to the patriarch Basil of Antioch. AA hether 
the saint understood — so far as they are at all intelligible — 
the dogmatic niceties which were dealt with at Chalcedon, 
may be left an open question. The Jlonophysites of Syria, 
who were opposed to the Council of Chalcedon, and who 
were a majority in that country, afterwards ignored this 
action of Simeon and reckoned him among their saints ; as 
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was also occasionally (Imie by the Xesturiaiis, although tlioir 
doctrine — which refused to call Mary the mother of God,” 
and which had been coiideimied as early as 431 by the 
Council of Ephesus — was held in detestation by Simeon, 
and had been expressly repudiated in a letter of his to a 
foiiner patriarch of Antioch. Simeon, it may be con- 
jectured, dictated his letters to orre of his disciples, who 
stood at the top of the ladder by which his confidants 
climbed up. lYhether he himself could read and write is 
iiucertairr. 

The actions of this eccentric saint and the anecdotes told 
about him made, as already hinted, a particular impression 
oir the urreducated. All our informants dwell orr the admira- 
tion he excited in the wild Arabs. It is credible eirough 
that many Bedouirrs were indireed by him to receiye baptism, 
though hardly in such niirubers as is asser ted. In doing so 
they yowed to abstain from the flesh of the wild ass and of 
the camel. This yow can haye beeir kept only Iry tribes pos- 
sessing sheep or goats ; with most Arabs camel's flesh is the 
only ayailable meat, apart from game, which is not plentiful. 
'When Theodoret orrce, at Simeon’s instance, bestowed his 
)>lessing on some newly-corryerted Arabs, these belieyers so 
crowded and jostled to touch his limbs arrd his garments (to 
secure the blessing properly) that he feared for his life. And 
once, in true Arab style, the representatiyes of two differerrt 
triljes had a free tight at the foot of Siurcon’s pillar, because 
each demarrded that the saint should serrd his blessing to its 
owrr chief, arrd irot to that of the other. Simeon, with irryec- 
ti\'es arrd threats, had the irtnrost ditticulty iir se})arating the 
combatants. This inipioyised Christianity did not strike 
deep root airrong these Arabs. In some tribes baptism had 
certairdy already disappeai-ed before the rise of Islanr, arrd 
the Arabs of the then Eornan dominion who had continued 
to profess Christianity, with few exceptions, soon werrt oyer 
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to the new religion. His iufliieiice on the inhabitants of 
Lebanon, who at that time were still mostly pagans, appears 
to have been more permanent ; for it is probable that the 
Maronites are the descendants of the converts who accepted 
baptism after Simeon’s intercession, as they believed, had 
freed them from the ravages of wild beasts. These beasts 
are represented as having been a kind of spectres who 
appeared in shifting forms ; but as it is said that the skins 
of two of them were hung up beside Simeon's pillar, even 
the pious editor of the Syriac biography cannot cpiite free 
him.self of the rationalistic idea that there mirst have been 
gi'eat exaggeration in this, and that the creatures were 
actually hycenas. 

It is not inconceivable how the fame of the saint, growing 
ever from mouth to mouth, should have reached Persia also, 
and even the Persian court : superstition does not always 
pay heed to differences of religion. Theodoret says only 
that the king of Persia is reported to have begged conse- 
crated oil of him, but less cautious wiiters positively asseit 
both this and more. 

I spare my readers most of Simeon’s miracles, which are 
mainly of the conventional type. Most of what is related 
by Theodoret in this connection may be historical ; all that 
is required is to allow for some involuntary corrections of 
the facts, and to bear in mind the weight of the principle — 
fost hoc, ergo 'propter hoc. Thus, Simeon is said to have 
predicted on one occasion the coming of a swarm of locusts 
as a punishment, but that through the di^une mercy it would 
not cause great harm ; and this actually came to pass. The 
story may be essentially true. In these regions locusts are 
a frei jueut plague, and so an obvious element in all pi’eacliiug 
of sin and its punishment ; such preaching must also include 
.some reference to the divine compassion in case of repentance, 
and thus an aiiuoimeenient of the kind Is alwa^’s justified by 
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the event, whether that he the punishment of sin or the 
compassion that follows repentance. Xor have we any 
reason to doubt that the wife of an Arab prince hud a sou 
after Simeon had prayed foi her ; it is only a somewhat late 
biography that connects with this fact an incredible miiacle 
of healing. The appearance or disappearance of local 
calamities was certainly often ascribed to his curse or bless- 
ing. His miraculous cures are covered by the general 
remarks made above (p. 208 ). 

Superstition, however, did not content it.self with such 
miracles as were wrought by every petty saint, but went on 
to attribute to Simeon magical poweis. Thus it is related 
that creatures so fleet and so shy as the brex or the stag 
could be so charmed by means of his name as to become 
easy captures ; this, however, was regarded as a culpable 
abuse. On the other band, it was naturally ^■iewed as ^•el■y 
praiseworthy when a cleric, by the same means, took away 
all power of motion fiuin a great snake whicli was about to 
devour a child ; in this state it continued for three days, 
when it was released by Suneon with the command to do 
harm no more. It is even said that a male snake once 
came to Simeon to beg healing for his female, which was ill ; 
the application was of ctnxrse successful ; the }>utient attended 
outside the enclosure, for Simeon (as we know in other con- 
nections) strictly prohibited any female to enter that sacred 
plot of ground. 

But the most wonderful miracle of all is as follows. A 
ship was labouring in the high seas m a heavy storm. At 
the mast-head there appeared a black man in token that tlie. 
^'cssel was doomed. But it so happened that there w^is on 
Ijoard a man of the region of Amid (Diurbeki', iu Mesupo- 
taiiiia), who bad with him some of Simeon’s holy dust A with 
this he made a cross upon the mast, scattering the rest over 
* See above, n.213 . 
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the ship, whereupon all Avith one voice called upon Simeon 
to procure their deliverance from God. Instantaneously, 
Simeon himself appeared, vigorously chastising the black 
man with a seonrge, and driving him away. As he fled, the 
evil one complained of the saint for persecuting him, not by 
laud only, but also by water. The sea forthwith became calm. 
Let it be observed, that this miracle is effected by Simeon wliile 
he is still alive and standing on his pillar. An old popular 
superstition about the demon of the storm and the heavenly 
deliverer ^ is here crassly transferred to Simeon, even in his 
lifetime. According to a shorter version of this story, Simeon 
once stood long inattentive to the assembled multitude be- 
neath who were imploring liis blessing ; at last he began to 
speak, and informed them that in the interval he had in 
person been saving a ship with 300 souls. That is to say, 
his spirit had been absent, and unable to pay attention to 
the people belo^v. He had become a supei’iiatuial being, 
and could be in two places at once. 

After fifty-six years of severest asceticism (thirty-seven of 
them upon his pillars) Simeon died, upwards of seventy years 
of age, on Wednesday, 2nd September 459. His death was 
at first kept as secret as possil^le, that no one might carry off 
the corpse, so full of blessing. The preparations for his burial 
were prolonged, and probably the body was embalmed. On 
21st September Ijegan a funeral procession of unprecedented 
solemnity, which arrived with the body of the saint at 
Antioch on the 25th. Bishops and clergy of every grade, 
officials, and innumerable people accompanied it, as well as 
the generalissimo of tlie forces in the eastein provinces, 
Ardaburius, son of A-sjoar, with some thousands of Gothic 
soldiers, who indeed, like their coinniander, were heretical 
Arians, but doulitless shared the superstitious veneration of 
the Syrians. For the first hour the coffin was carried by 
^ Compare LeucotLea. tlie Dioscuri, and tlic like. 
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bishops and priests ; it was then transferred to a car. The 
burial took place in the great chiu’ch of Constantine at 
Antioch. The emperor Leo wished to transport the Ixidy 
to Constantinople, but abandoned the idea on the earnest 
entreaty of the Antiochene.s. It may be conjectured that 
the function was the more frecpiented because men’s minds 
were still agitated on account of the two eartlKpiakes (of 
September 457 and June 459) which had caused dreadful 
havoc in Antioch. In the l)ody of the saint the Antiochcnes 
lioped to possess a charm against the recurrence of sueli 
manifestations of the “wrath of God” — a liope which proved 
vain. Evagrius, the Church historian, saw the body of 
Simeon when the Commander of the Forces in the East, 
Pliilippicus, son-ill-law of the emperor Maurice, caused it to 
be exhibited (probably in 588). At that time it was still well 
preserved, though it had lost some teeth, to wliich believers 
had helped themselves as salutary relies. I have not found 
any later writer who notices, at first hand, tlie grave and 
relics of Simeon. 

A large building was soon erected on the spot where 
Simeon had lived. The name of this despiser of all earthly 
things, whose vdiole life was a scornful protest against all 
concern for the beautiful, was commemorated in a master- 
piece of architecture, the only tine art which then tloiuished 
I'igorously, connecting mediieval and modern art with }iagan 
anticprity by great arrd original works. On the heights of 
Tehiishe arose a splendid church, described by Evagrius, tin- 
ruins of which still leave an impression of grandeur on the 
traveller. The rirairr building forms a cross, the arms of 
which, at the pijiirt of intersection, enclose air open space. 
In the centre of this still stands the base of t^imeon’s p)illar. 
In the time of the historian a great shining star was often 
seen above, in a gallery of the inner space. Evagrius, a 
native of Syria, regarded this phenomenon, which he himself 
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lual witnessed, as supernatural, just as his pagan countrymen 
liad formerly believed in the divme origin of the light which 
from time to time was seen above the sacred lake of Aphro- 
dite in Lebanon, or as the Eussian pilgrims of the present 
day still ascribe to a supernatural source the light in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, at which they 
kindled theu’ Easter tapers. 

Simeon has had several successors in Syrian lands. Some 
at least of these must, however, have greatly modified the 
penance of standing on the pillar, for several authors are 
included in their number, and one at least, Joshua Styhtes, 
was a very sober-minded and sensible person. 

An enthusiastic deacon named Vulfilaicus, somewhere 
about the middle of the sixth century, set up for 
himself in the neighbourhood of Tre\'es a similar pillar. 
But the bishops ordered him clown, as he could not 
possibly vie with the holy Simeon ; and his own bishop, 
when his back was turned, caused the pillar to be broken 
to fragments. If not so learned as the Syrians, the 
Erankish bishops had more common sense. Such ridicul- 
(.)us asceticism did not suit the West, where, on the other 
hand, the early medheval C'hiu’ch rose to the task of 
educating the rude peoples in a way that has no parallel 
in the East.' 


The famous ecclesiastical writer Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrrhus, in Northern Syria, has given us a sketch of 
Simeon Stylites, with whom he was accpiainted, and by 
whom indeed he was survived. In spite of its somewhat 
ornate style, this is, on the whole, the most trustworthy 
biography ; the author was a man of education. 

Much fuller is the account which was written not long 
^ The horrible rule of the Trappists is of comparatively modem origin. 
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after Simeon’s death by two honest, but rather uneducated 
Syrians (probably in 472),* and winch has incorrectly been 
ascribed by the learned Maronites to the Cosinas men- 
tioned above (p. 217). It gives very useful additions to 
Theodoret’s picture, with a good deal of the legendary 
exaggeration which already had begun to gather round 
the figure of the saint. It is, however, highly characteristic 
for the ideas and manner of expression that pre^'aile(.l in 
the circles where it was written. It became very popular, 
and the MSS. present considerable variations of text, as 
is usual in such popular Ijooks.- Evagrius used it. Quite 
inferior to both these is the Greek biography which is 
said to ha\'e lieen written Ijy Antony, a disciple of Simeon. 
It contains so many extravagances that it can hardly be 
so old as it professes to be. 

Our later authorities about Simeon have no independent 
value. There are some Syriac letters of Simeon in the 
British iMuseuin which might be worth pul dishing, but 
the editor would have to be on his guard against spurious 
(jr interpolated pieces. 


John, Moiiophysite bishop of Asia (the ])rovince so 
called), or Ephesus, a Syrian of Amid (Diiiiliekr), Imt 
vlio spent great part of his life in Constantinople and 
elsewhere in the West, composed in his mother-trjngue a 
Church history, of which consideral>le piortions have reached 
us directly or through otlier writers, and also a book con- 
taining sketches of })ious men or saints whom he had met 


^ This is the date of its composition, not of its transcription, as has heen 
sUpi>osed. 

- Tliis applies even to the Eom.in and Lomlon iMSS.. vliieli arc- both vei v 
old. Of the l.itter I was able to use some j’eais ago a transcript kindly lent 
nie liy Prof. KIcyu, of Utrecht, but in the preparation of thi.s essay I have 
had only a few notes from it at my disposal. 


15 
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in the course of his long life. John was learned, and, as it 
seems, a man of some activity, hut of little enlightenment. 
Xaturally of a mild disposition, he was nevertheless a 
zealous Monophysite, and hated the Council of Chalcedon 
with all his heart. All his pious characters accordingly 
are strict Monophysites. The world brought before us in 
these sketches is dismal enough, hut if we arm ourselves 
with the needful impartiality, we can learn from them 
a great deal about the period to which they relate. In 
presenting a few of these figures to my readers I do not 
select the most important, but such as exhibit most clearly 
some of the characteristics of the Syrians of that age. 

Simeon and Seegius. 

In the neighbourhood of Amid there were many ascetics 
about the year 500. One of these, called Simeon (one of 
the commonest names of the time), lived indeed as a hermit 
like the others, yet was of a very hospitable spirit. "When 
he was alone he mortified himself with the utmost severity, 
and ate absolutely nothing for as many as ten days at a 
stretch; for, since it is written that where two or three 
are gathered together in Christ’s name, there is He in the 
midst of them (ilatt. xviii. 20), it followed that Simeon by 
himself was not able to secm-e the presence of Christ, and 
without this he woidd not eat. If, however, a strange 
monk, or monks, arrived, he admitted them over the door- 
less wall of his enclosure by a kind of ladder, received them 
cordially, washed their feet, and after further pro^'iIlg his 
hiunility by secretly drinking three times of the water 
with which he had washed them (1), set wine before them, 
and the produce of his garden. He then ate with them 
and was happy. To la}Tnen and to women he gave food 
through a hole in the wall His garden is said to have 
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grown enough to feed forty people, although it was only 
twenty cubits long and ten cubits broad, which may be 
believed if we consider that the climate was favourable 
and the guests very abstemious. Aided by one or two 
disciples who were usually with him, Simeon through the 
hole in his wall, at different times of the day, taught 
children of various ages to read the Psalter and other 
holy books. He was evidently a man of cheerful and 
amiable character, and worthy of a better vocation. 

His most notable disciple was Sergius ; he was a zealot 
imr sang. His special annoyance was the toleration given 
to the Jews in the village. ‘ He burned with love for his 
Lord, and gnashed his teeth ” against “ the murderers of 
God.” With a handful of younger people accordingly he 
one night set fire to their synagogue, and burnt it with its 
books and trumpets and other sacred objects. A.s the Jews 
stood under the protection of the great church in Amid, to 
which they paid dues, they laid a complaint against Sergius 
before its authorities. But in the meanwhile he and his 
people had lost no tune in planting, on the site of the 
synagogue, a chapel, which they dedicated to the Mother 
of God; so that the soldiers sent to restore the Jews to 
their rights were helpless, a church once consecrated being 
inalienable. The Jews now, in re\'en!j:e, burned down the 
cells of Simeon and Sergius ; but these were at once rebuilt 
by the latter, who also destroyed by night the new syna- 
gogue, now near completion, and carried matters so that 
the -Jews were completely terrorised. When at last 
Sei’gius witlulrew from his master (with whom he had 
lieen for some twenty yeai's), to shut himself up in a low 
and narrow cell, the Jews took courage to begin building 
(iiice more ; but the lady man caused his disciples to set 
lire to this also, whereupon they desisted from making any 
further attempt as long as he lived. 
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In 520 the emperor, Justin L, took strung ineusures 
against the Monophysites, to which sect onr two aiichoiites 
helungeil. The agents of the Government left the aged 
Simeon niimolested, hut tried to induce Seigius to acknow- 
ledge the Council of Chalcedon. He, ho\ve\'er, reeei\'ed 
them with curses, and swore that if they di-ove him out 
he would anathematise them from the pulpit of the great 
church in face of the congregation. In spite of the threat, 
they broke through a wall of his cell and did drive him out. 
He took refuge with the pillar-saint Maron, alsi > a zealous 
IMonophysite, after staying with whom for a short time he 
addressed himself to the frrlfilment of his oath. Armed 
with the blessing of Marori, who at first had dissuaded 
him from the errterprise, he werrt on Suiida}' to the church 
wherr the whole corrgregation — including many Monuphy- 
sites, who joined in the service, though they alistained 
fr(.im cornminricatiirg with the other party — was assernlrled : 
and while the preacher was in the middle of his sermon 
before the “ so - called bishop,” the weird figrrr'e of the 
hernrit in ragged sackcloth suddenly made its appearance. 
Planting the cross, which he had carried upon his Irack, 
in front of the pulpit, he sprang up the steps, fell on the 
preacher with cuffs arrd abusive laiigrrage, and thing him 
fronr his place. He then solemnly prornjurreed fr(jrir the 
pulpit arr arratherrra upon the Courrcil of Chalcedon and 
orr all who accepted its decrees. A great uproar, of course, 
ensued. Sergius was arrested arrd taken into custody, his 
long hermit’s heard cut off, and he himself sent rir chairrs 
to a rreighhiurrirrg monastery in Armenia, tlie inurdcs of 
which, three Inirrdred irr nrrnrlier, were all zealous partisans 
of the Courrcil.^ The Governnrerrt, we seie was verv gentle 
with this violent op}ioiient ; if the Syrian IMonophysite.-, 

‘ Tlie Aiiiieuians for the iiio-'t i»ait wero jMonophvsih'S. .ind still aie su 
except those Avho are ’‘United” to the Church ot Koine. 
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Jitid gained the upper baud, their treatment ut' a similar 
otfeiider would have been very dilfereiit. Sergius, ho^vevel■, 
managed to make his escape three da}'s afterwards, and 
finding- his way bade to Simeon, began to build a cell 
beside him. His adversaries, finding themselves unable 
to scare him away, left him personally unmolested, — no 
doubt out of consideration for the temper of the • populace, 
— and contented themselves with pulling down what he 
liad built. He now showed the same determination as in 
his contest with the Jews, swearing “ by Him who Inrilt 
up the world, and who was called the carpenter's son,’’ that 
he would never cease to renew his task as often us his work 
was thrown dcuvn ; a vow which he kept. 

Sergius predeceased Simecm, who, in the closing year.':, 
of lii,s life had grown very weak and ill, so as to be no 
longer able (greatly to his regret) personally to serve his 
guests. lie died after forty -seven years of a hermit life. 
John of Ephesus testifies that God wrought man}' miracles 
by him, but does not go intc> particular.-;. 


ilAlH. 

ilfira, a native of a highland village to the north uf Amid, 
was a huge man of great bodily strength. Although holding 
some inferior ecclesiastical oltiee he was still a layman, and 
when about thirty years uf age his parents wished him to 
niar'ry. But after- everything had Ireen prepared fur the 
wedding the spirit came upon him, and constrained him to 
make his escaqie by night. ^ He went to a worrder-wiirking 
hermit named Baiil, who lived near Hisn Ziy:it (Khar-put ), 
iir a cac'e ^vhich was reputed a haunt of e\'ii spir-its. 3Ifir'a 
remained five years with Paul as his disei}jle in prayer-, 

^ All iiic'iJeiit that uioie than once occurs in the lives ut Syrian saints, 
both k-yeiiJary and historical. See below, p. 234. 
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fasting, and other ascetic exercises, and is alleged to have 
slept for only one or two hours of the twenty-f(3ur. In the 
severest cold of winter he went with bare and bleeding feet 
through deep mountain snow for firewood. His master 
vainly urged him not to overdo his self-mortifications. 
In order to be thoroughly free of his family and their 
worldly tendencies, he betook himself to Egypt, the chief 
school of asceticism, where he visited various penitents, 
and himself lived as one for fifteen j’ears. 

At this period Justinian’s Cloveriiiiient was making its 
attempt to force the Egyptians, deculed Monophysites, to 
accept the decrees of C'halcedon. For this end here, as 
in Mesopotamia, it particularly sought to win over the 
monks and hermits, the most powerful authorities with 
the masses, and if they proved obstinate to scatter and 
drive them away. Thus Mura, as a firm Monopdiysite, 
was driven from his cell. But instead of simply with- 
drawing farther into the desert, he took ship for Con- 
stantinople. Thei’e, where the majiu'ity were thoroughly 
“ Orthodox,” the foreign Monophysites were tolerated by 
Clovernment as harmless, and the Empress Theodora was 
so much their declared protectress that we must presume 
her to have acted with her husl.>and’s approval. Justinian 
may have had his own reasons for not pu’essing this 
powerful party too hard. Sheltered under Theodora's 
wing, many of the Monophysites were not slow to fiatter 
that clever lady, whose questionable past was in their 
eyes fully atoned for Viy her soiuiclness in the faith. But 
our hermit was not of that sort. John of Ephesus declines 
to repeat the terms of reproach hurled in the faces of the 
imperial pair by Mara wlien he presented himself before 
them in his tattered garb ; it would not be fitting to do 
so, he tells us ; and, besides, he would not be believed. 
All this was in execrable taste ; yet it is a real pleasure 
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to see that there still were some people capable of con- 
fronting the servile “ Byzantinism ” of the clay in a way 
that was manly and independent. Neither emperor nor 
empress was in a condition to meet this holy zeal with 
violence, if only because they themselves felt a super- 
stitious awe ill the presence of such a man. Theodora 
even sought to keep IMtii-a near herself ; perhaps she saw 
in the rough-tongned saint the confessor her long-hcune 
burden of sin required. She even attempted to win him 
with a hundi'ed pounds of gold, but he hurled the bag 
from him with one hand, and said : “ To hell with thyself, 
and with the money wherewith thou wouklst tempt me ! ” 
Court and city were astounded at the bodily strength 
he showed in this, and still more at his contempt for 
Mammon, — a rare sight in Constantinople. 

ilurii next retired to the hills immediately to the nortli 
of Cuustaiitiiiople, and thei-e lived as a hermit. The empres.s 
sent her courtiers to tell him that she would be glad to 
supply whatever he wished. They had great dittieulty in 
tiiidhig him, as he had no fixed dwelling. By way of 
expressing his thanks, he sent back the message that she 
need not suppose herself to possess aught that servants 
of God could use, unless it were the fear of Gnd, if she 
possessed such a thing as that. With all his rudeness 
he still maintained relations with the court. He earned 
his bread by making mat.s and baskets of palm leaves, 
but his principal nourishment consisted of wild fruits and 
herbs. Against winter he erected fur himself some kind 
of a hut in the mountains. Being reputed a saint he had 
many visitors. 

It, of course, came to he well known that M;ii;i was 
frc([iiently visited by messengers from the empress, and 
this naturally gave rise to the idea that the hermit’s 
hoA'el must contain imperial gift.s. One night, accordingly. 
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he received a visit from a robber band. But the saint 
wi’ested from one of them the club with which he had 
attacked him, seized liim by the hair, and threw him to 
the ground ; three others he disposed of m the same way, 
whereupon the six who were left took to flight. Three 
of these also he succeeded in overtaking, and after buiding 
them all he triumphed over them at his leisure. Xext 
morning the visitors who came saw what had happened ; 
naturally they wished to hand the robbei's over to the 
authorities, but Mara, retaining only their swords and 
clubs, dismissed them with a vigorous allocution. The 
affair became known, and a chamberlain carried the weapons 
to the emperor and empress, thus giving ocular demon- 
stration of what can be done by the power of prayei 
when conjoined with strength of arm. Theie may be 
some exaggeration in this story, but tlie substance of it 
as related by John of Ephesus, who was resident in 
Constantinople at the time, and knew Milni personally, 
is doubtless correct. 

After a sojourn of some years among the mountains, Mtira 
allowed an official of the court to purchase for him a small 
villa near the city, where he lir’ed for five years, earning 
what was recprired for the sustenance of himself and his 
devout and needy guests by gardening. He often sent 
salutary exhortations to the emperor and empress. On 
the outbreak of a great plague in 542, lie gut workpeople 
sent from the court to set up a cemetery with -wrults and 
chapel for poor strangers and for himself. Hardly had 
they completed their task when he died. His funeral 
was attended by many bishops and inferior clergy, as 
well as monks, courtiers, and high olticers of State. 

Of Mara, whose vigorous and somewhat humorous figure 
present.s a welcome variety amid the mass of ordinary 
ascetics, no miracles are recorded. 
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Theofhilus axd Mary. 

About the year 530 there appeared in the streets of 
Amid a merry -alld^e^Y (inirmii) and his female companion, 
who seemed to he a prostitute. People of the kind were 
no rarities even in the pious East, but this cnu}ile attracted 
special attention by their youtli and beauty. The puljlic 
witnessed their performances with pleasure, but treated 
them, as was also the custom, witli brutality ; the poor 
creatures received many little presents, doubtless, but nut 
without kicks and cuffs. "With nightfall they regularly 
disappeared, and no oire could find out where they had 
gone. Some men of intluenee, whose carnal passions had 
been iiitlaiiied, now irrocured from the girvernor an order 
that the woman should ire gir'en ot'er to prostitution ; but 
a God-fearing lady named Cosmo rescued her, took her 
to be with herself, and exhorted her to a lietter life, ishe 
listened to the advice with penitential mien, but forthwith 
returned to her cornpairion. Now, however, a pious rirair 
rramed John, arr aciprairrtance of John of Ephesns, hegair 
to suspect something extraordinary about the ])air. Mhth 
irruch trouble he discoc'ered the retreat where their irights 
were sperrt, arrd saw them errgaged iir loug-corrtiuued pra}“er. 
He now came up to them and asked an explauatiuri. "With 
great reluctance they consented, birt only after he had 
solernirly pronrised npoir oath to tell no orre as long as 
they continued in Ainiil, arrd even to treat them with 
the usual cuirtunrely wherever he .should see them in 
public. Their stor'v, which they told the following night, 
was that their rrarnes were TheuphiliLs and iMary, and 
that each was air only child of noble and pro.sperous 
Autiocheries. M"heu Theophihrs was fifteen years of age, 
he went on to say, he one night diseor’cred, in a stall of 
his father’s stables, a poor man, who lurd hidden himself 
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there in the litter against the cold ; his mouth and hands 
emitted a halo, which Theophihis alone could see, and 
which disappeared whenever the servants entered. The 
holy man, at his urgent entreaty, confessed to him (but 
only on condition of secrecy) that his name was Procopius, 
a Eoman, who had fled from home to escape his approaching 
marriage. He predicted to Theophihis the approaching 
death in that year of his parents, and of those of his 
affianced bride, and exhorted hun on this event to sell 
all that he had and give it to the poor, and himself to 
live a consecrated life in disguise; the lady also was to 
do the same. They actually did as they had been bidden, 
and lived in virginity together, while in the eyes of the 
world they appeared to be living in shameful immorality. 
Por a whole year John held regular communication with 
this saintly pair ; at the end of tliat time they disappeared, 
and for seven years he sought for them in vain ; but John 
of Ephesus once afterwards met them near Telia (south of 
Amid, towards Edessa). 

The author says that his informant had assured him 
upon his solemn oath of the truth of this story ; and though 
one might be tempted to suspect that the pious man had 
simply been the victim of a couple of impostors, I, for my 
part, believe the narrative to be accurate in its main 
features. The light that proceeded from the holy beggar, 
and his prophecy, need not mislead us. The story, which 
conies to us through two inteimediaries, may unintention- 
ally have received various touches of the marvellous, and, 
above all, some account must be taken of the religiously 
excited fancy of the young man himself, which perhaps 
was full of such figures as that of the Eoman “ man of 
God ” 1 fleeing from his nuptials, whose double the Procopius 
of our nai-rative is. It is indeed the very height of 
^ In later forms of the legend his name is St. Ale.xius. 
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luiiiatural self-abnegation 'when a virtuous maiden of even 
excessive spirituality A’entures to assume the disguise of 
a common prostitute so as to bear the full shame of sin 
for the glory of God. 

Opfer fallen hier 

"Wedcr Lamm nocli Stier 

Aber .Mensclienopfer uneriiurt.” ^ 

These Syrians vere too apt to hold everything natural 
for wickedness ; and yet unbridled sensuality was by no 
means unknown in their circle. 

^ “ Sacrifices here are neitlier lamb r.or steer, 

Brxt human sacrifice unspeakable.’' — G oei'HE. 
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ly the first half of the thirteenth centiiiy a great })art of the 
population of INIelatia, in tlie east of Asia Minor, close to 
the upper Euphrates, consisted of Jaeoljites, that is to say, 
Syrians of lllonophysite creedd These Syrians were munei- 
ous also in the adjacent districts, where they had a number 
of bishoprics and monasteries. Conspicuous amongst the 
latter was the great and wealthy monastery of St. Barsauriui, 
where the Jacobite patriarch often took up his abode, and 
where synods frerpiently met ; its patron saint was held in 
high repute by the Moslems of the district also, who pre- 
sented mail}' gifts in gratitude for miraculous help. The 
iloslems of these parts seem to have Iieen of Turkish speech ; 
}irobably there was also an Annenian population. The land 
belonged to the kingdom of the Seljuks of Asia Minor tltuni), 
but, lying on the marches, was much exposed to assaults, 
on the one hand, from the principalities of Syria and Meso- 
potamia ; and, on the other, from the Christian Armenian 
State of Cilicia. It had also to sutfer from the internal 
struggles that accompanied the decline of the Seljuk piower. 
The Syrians in this quarter seem, however, to ha\'e enjoyed 
a fair degree of pro.-^perity dovm to the time of the dlongols ; 
sei'ei'al eiuiiieiit Syrian prelates and authors came from 
IMelatia, amongst them the subject of the following sketch. 
His father, a respected physician of the name of Ahriiii 

^ They derived the name from Jacohus Baradajus, who gave permanent 
form to the ilonophysite Church of Syria in the sixth centiuy. 
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(Aaron), seems to have been a baptized Jew. This i.s in it 
inferred fi’oiii his name, wliich was conirnou enonL;li amoine 
Syrian Christians, and besides would eertainly ha\'e been 
changed at liaptism, lint fi-oni the fact that his ccleljrated 
sou bore the surname of “Son of the Hebrew" (Bar Evray/i. 
or, according to another proniniciation, Bar E\ i'(i\'ii). From 
an e}iigTam of his we see that the epitliet was liy no means 
agreeable to him, wliich coutiiins what has just lieen said. 
His Jewish origin i.s peiliaps confirmed iiy tlu‘ keen and 
solier intelligence wliich appear.s both in his actions and in 
his writings. His Christian name was John, but in ordinary 
life he was known as Abulfaraj, an Aiabic name such as 
Christians living amongst iMohammcdan.s were wont to i.iear. 
But in the following pages we shall throughout call him 
Baihelineus, the Latinised tVam of his suinami.’. wiiicli has 
long been familiar to European scholai.s. 

He was lioiu in ll’2o-Jb. His mother-tongue wa.s, it 
may be piresumoil, a vulgar dicdect of Svii.ac ; liut it is 
certain that from an early age he was aide to speak with 
fluency the literary Syriac, which had already disappeared 
from conrnioir use, lint pdar'ed a great part in tlu' language 
of the Church and of learning. Of the youth of Barhebneus 
we haw no details. He must certainly have reccired in 
Melatia such a trairring in learning <is was therr given to 
young Syrians de.stirred for the Inuher sc-rvici- of tlie Chuicli. 
But the staterneirt sonietirues made, that he also Ijecamr 
acquainted with Greek arrd the ecidesi.istical lireiatuie or 
that language, is certainly incorrect; his writings nowhere 
show arry real acquaintance with cither. Bv that time the 
Aral lie language arrd literature had long superseded its rival 
with all Syrians who uirired at the higher edueatiou. 

Wlieii the IMoiiguls (Tartiirs) irrr.ided the eoimiiy iu the 
summer of his father Aaron, in common viili many 

others, wished to take refuge with his f.imily in Syria, but 
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Wiis hindered by an accident, and thus he and his escaped 
the fate of the fugitives, who fell into the hands of the 
Mongols. The Cliristiaiis and Moslems of Melatia on that 
occasion, under the leadership of the Syrian metropolitan 
Dionysius, came under a solemn mutual obligation to stand 
by one another. This incident is in the highest degree 
surprising to one who knows something of the social condi- 
tions of the East. The professors of the two religious 
habitually regard one another as born foes ; but here tlie 
terrible danger effected a union, and even a subordination 
of the proud Moslems under the downtrodden Christians, 
who were manifestly in the majority, and had for their 
leader a man of energy, though not over scrupulous. The 
Mongol chief allowed himself to be bought off, and no battle 
took place. Palling ill, he asked for a physician ; Barhe- 
brteus’s father was sent to him, and did not leave him until 
he had reached Kharput, after being cmed of his malady. 

Aaron and his family after this removed to Antioch, 
which was still in the hands of the Franks. Here his son 
became a monk, doubtless with a view to the episcopal 
dignity, the higher ecclesiastical charges being in the Oriental 
Churches accessible only to monks. Soon afterwaids we find 
Barhebrsus in Tripoli, also still in the hands of the Crusaders. 
Along with a companion ^ he here studied dialectic and 
medicine under a Xestorian. This may have had some- 
thing to do with the tolerance which lie afterwards showed 
towards Christians of different creed, though indeed it was 
not unusual for a Syrian to frequent the lectures of a iiian 
whose doctrine he regarded as heretical. Baihelirmus prob- 
ably had Moslem teachers also, for he could hardly otherwise 
have acfpiired his good knowledge of the Arabic language 
and literature. He wrote Arabic almost as fluently as Syriac, 
and not much moi-e incorrectly than most Mohammedan 
^ See beloiv, p. 246. 
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writers of his time. He could also make use of Persian 
books without ditficulty, at least in his later years. He 
spoke Arabic well, of course ; and presumably he had 
acquired a colloqiual knowledge of Turkish also. But he 
seems never to have been brought into close relations with 
the Franks. 

Talented and industrious, he must very soon have attracted 
the notice of the ecclesiastical authorities, and while still a 
youth of only twenty he was ordained )jy the Jacoljite patri- 
arch (12th Scqitember 124G) to be Bishop of Clubos, near 
Melatia, on which occasion he assumed the ecclesiastical 
name of Gregory. Xot long afterwards he exchanged this 
bishopric for that of Lakabi’n, in the same region.^ 

As bishop he took part in the synod held at the monastery 
of Barsauma, after tlie death of Ignatius (14th June 1252), 
for the election of a new patriarch. At this juncture there 
arrived in the neighbourhood of ^Melatia a body of Mongols, 
a detachment of the great hordes which in those years made 
an end of the caliphate, and devastated on all hands with 
fire and sword. Barhebiveus’s aged father, who had again 
returned to his lioine, tied with his little son Barsaumtl from 
the village of Margd to a rocky region beside the Euphrates, 
and remained there in hiding for sLx weeks, until the bar- 
barians had gone. The world was trembling in its courses, 
but this made little impression on the Jacolrite dignitaries ; 
they went on intriguing and cj^uarrelling just as usual. 
Itionysius of Melatia, who has been alreadv mentioned, and 
John, surnanied Barmadeni, the maphriaii or primate of 
the eastward dioceses,- a man of high laquite as a scholar, 
were competitors for the patriarchate. By the laws of that 
Church no valid election could take place without the pre- 
sence of the maphrian : but Dionysius prociued his o\\'ii 

^ I am not sure of the exact pronunciation either of Gubos or of Lakabin. 

- See beioM'j p. 2f4. 
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election in September 1252 in defiance of this rule, and in a 
yery thinly attended synod. The yoiithfid Barlieljr;eus was 
sent into ilesopotamia to convey to John the apohjgies of 
the synod, and to beg his concurrence. But John had nieaii- 
time gone to Aleppo, where, on 4th December (.>f the same 
year, he got himself chosen to the patriarchate, — an elec- 
tion which certainly has a greater apparent claim to \'alidity 
than the other. But the all-important question was as to 
which patriarch the Moslem rulers would recognise. There 
began accordingly a scandalou.s competition between the 
rivals (not a rare occurrence in the Eastern Churches). On 
both sides the effort was made to gain over princes and 
potentates, as well as individual bishops and other ecclesiastics 
' >f intluenee, by money or fair words. Along with his nephew, 
a monk, Barhelnreus was sent into tlie mountains of Tiir 
Abdin, in northern Mesopotamia, which were mostly inha- 
liited by Jacoliites, to collect funds in the monasteries and 
^•illages for gaining over to Dicjnysius the local prince, to 
whom John liad promised a sum of money foi- recognition, 
but had as yet failed to pay it. The mission was successful. 
It is well W(.irth noticing, though not very edifying, to see 
how coolly Baiheljranis, certainly one of the most respectable 
persons of his cla.ss, relates the.se tran.sactions. It must be 
remembered that the laity, from wliom the nnmey was 
di'awii, Were- for the most part exceedingly poor: bright 
prospects of ;i reward in heaven^ were, to be sure, held out 
to them liy way of compen.sation, and all the proceedings 

^ III a little Syriac treatise, Tvhicli, gross forgery tliough it is, seems to 
luive been popular, Uud says: “To eveiy believer wlio gives of the earnings 
of his hantl to the holy Church, I make it good in this M'orld, and repay him 
thirty, sixty, and a hundredfold in the woild to come, and write his name 
ill the hook oi life and again: “Honour Gods piiests, who sacrihee the 
living lamb, so that ye may tind mercy in the world tf) come. He who 
despises them sliall fail under my wrath, for iny priests are the salt of the 
earth.” The Jews, wlio coiitiibutc handsomely to their synagogues, are cited 
as patterns for Chiistians. 
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were carried on in the most approved Christian phraseology. 
The Eastern Churches were, of course, unable to secure 
immunity from the caprice and Adolence of the IMosleiii 
authorities without a skilful use of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, but it is a very different matter when the faithful 
are taxed that one of their own sphltual heads may be able 
to secure an effectual triumph over another. Oceurreuces 
of the kind have not been wholly unknown in the West, but 
the abuse attained far larger proportions in the East. 

Dionysius now proceeded to Damascus, where he was 
honourably received by the gowrnor, Barhebritus acting 
as interpreter. In these negotiations, however, Dionysius 
fell into a stupid blunder, exhibiting the letter of a Mongol 
magnate which had been intended for his supporters in 
Melatia. This caused great offence, for the Tartars were 
regarded as mortal enemies by the Moslems. It was only 
with great trouble, and through the iiiteiu'ention of Ihu 
Aim'd (Elmacinus), tlie well-known Coptic author, that 
Dionysius at last succeeded in obtaining his diploma of 
confirmation on payment of a large bribe. 

Barhebrieus was soon afterwai-ds named by Dionysius 
to be bishop of Aleppo ; but on the installation there of a 
partisan of John's, he withdrew, along with his father, to 
the Barsauma monastery, where his patriarcli was. John 
lietook himself to the Armeiiiau king of Sis, while Diont'sius 
received recognition almost everywhere. Barhehrteus soon 
again took up his aliode iu Aleppo. IVheii the Mongols, 
who ill the ineaiitiiiie had taken Bagdad (January 1258), 
entered Syria he wished to go to meet them, plaiiil}' with 
the olijeet of securing mild treatment for the Christians. 
The idea was not unreasoiiahle, for their common antipathy 
to Islam readily predisposed the Mongol chiefs in fa^•our 
of the Christians, who, moreover, souglit only toleration, 

and did not fight for sovereignty like the Moslems. Some 

16 
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of those wild Tartars had, moreover, been baptized, for the 
Xestorians had sriccessfiil missions among the Turkish 
tribes. Dokuz Khatim herself, a wife of the sovereign 
Hulagu, who formerly had been one of the wives of his 
father Tuli, and who in accordance with Mongol custom 
Irad passed with the rest of the inheritance to the sou, 
was a Christian, and did much for the protection and 
advantage of her co-religionists. But the attempt in this 
instance was unsuccessful. Earhebneus was detained at 
Kalat-Xejm, one of the Euphrates ferries ; and Hulagu 
meanwhile coming to AlepiJo, occupied the town, and 
iuhicted on Moslems and Christians alike all the horrors 
of a sack (January 1260). 

Hionysius compromised himself seriously. That he ob- 
tained letters of confirmation from the Mongol sovereign 
(1259) was not amiss, especially as the Seljuks and the 
Armenian Christian king had equally acknowledged the 
Tartar as their overlord. But it was a scandal that he 
connived at the robberies of the Christian subjects of the 
tit. Barsauimi monastery, who had broken loose from all 
'restraint in this period of general corruption and dissolute- 
ness. And he finally lost the last shred of reputation by 
})rocuring the assassination of a cousin who had been a 
great trouble to him, and of his cousin’s brother, only a 
few days after a reconciliation had taken place ; even the 
chronique scandalcuse of the history of the Jacobites supplied 
no parallel to such conduct. To escape the conserpiences 
of his deed the patriarch again went to Hulagu, and after 
overcoming many obstacles was lucky enough to secure hi.s 
special protection, so that he was able to lord it more 
tyiannically than ever. And now the monastery of St. 
Barsaunia witnessed an unheard-of scene ; the murderous 
patriarch was assassinated before tine altar as he was hold- 
ing a night service (ITth-lStli Eebruary) by a monk, a 
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deacon, and a layman, nepliew of one of the abhats. The 
assassins threw the “ disciple ” of the patriarch, who had been 
his instrument hi the murder of liis cousin, down the rock. 

Whether Barhebneus hud before these oecurrences openly 
broken with Dionysius is not known ; but one of his poems 
■shows that latterly he was no longer at one witli him, and 
some verses upon his death indicate that he legarded his 
as.sassination as a righteous judgment. 

A Mongolian commissioner, himself a Christian, made hi.s 
appearance for tlie punishment of tlie perpetiutois of the 
deed. One of the abbats, who tacitly, at lea.st, liad approved 
it, ^vas cruelly chastised and driven lialf-dead from the 
monastery. He was replaced b}- a brother of the priest 
and physician Simeon, who had i i^eii to great fa\-our with 
Hulagu, had grown very wealthy, and stood out as the 
main support of tlie Jacol.htes, in retiU'U for which he 
e.vercised influence in e.vtraurdiiiary ways in Church affairs. 
Some of the murderers and their accomplices weie executed, 
and others committed suicide in prison. 

By this shocking occurrence Jolm l.iecame sole patriarch, 
and met with universal recognition ; l.iut he remained in 
Cilicia. Baihebra-us now stood on gi.iod terms tvitli him ; 
and when he died in the spring of 12G3, the bishop of 
Aleppo wrote in liis lionour a long poem coinmeiuoratiug 
his many excellence.s. 

Abbat Theodore now ha.^teiied to the cnurt, or ritlier to 
the camp, of the Muiigoliaii sovereign to seek the jiatri- 
archate for liiniself. But Simeon the physician declined 
to undertake his cause, and also persuaded Barlicl.ureus, 
who was also at that time at court, certainly nut by mere 
cliaiice, to oppose bis elaims. Builiebiwus then piocceded 
to Cilicia and took part at Sis m the election of abbat 
Joshua, who, as pati larch, assumed tlic name ot Ignatius 
(Gth Januaiv 12G4). Forthwith they proceeded to fill up 
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also the office of maphrian, or primate of the Jacol)ites of 
the East, which had heeu vacant since June 1258. The 
origin of this dignity may he here explained. The Persian 
sovereigns had gradually suffered the Christians of various 
denominations in their empire to constitute themselves into 
distinct bodies, insisting, however, that while the head of 
each was to be independent of every external authority, he 
was to be in entire subjection to the throne.^ These heads 
Ijore the title of “ Catholicus.” The Syrian Monophysites 
did not receive a fixed constitution under a catholicus 
until a comparatively late date (in the sixth centm-\-) ; 
they stood in much closer connection with the Christians 
of the hostile empire of Pome than the Xestorians did, 
and, on the other hand, were much less able to compel 
recognition than the sometimes very warlike Monophysites 
of insubordinate Armenia. The main seat of the Jacobites 
of the Persian empire was the considerable town of Tagrit, 
on the middle course of the Tigris ; but nowhere in Persia 
were they nearly so numerous as the Nestorians. The 
Jacobite catholicus bore also the title of maphrian (mafri- 
yuna), i.e. “ the fructifier,” who spreads the Church by 
instituting priests and bishops. After the Arabs had 
become masters of all the countries in wffiich !Monophysite 
S}’Tians were found, the separation of the provinces of the 
Jacobite “ p)a triarch of Antioch ’’and that of the maphrian 
was, strictly speaking, no longer necessary; but the force 
of custom, and still more the interest which many of the 
clergy had in not allowing so influential and remunerative 

1 The Cliiistians of the Sasuniaii empire originally had liishops only, 
without any single head. Even after they had placed them.sclve.s under the 
eatholieus of Seleueia and Ctesiiihoii, the Church of Tersia proper, for some 
time, continued to maintain its iudejiendenee. The statement that the 
patriarchal authority of Antioch had been delegated from the earliest times 
to the liishop of Seleueia and Ctesiphou i.s, of course, a mere fiction, rest- 
ing upon the later conception of the unity of the Church iu its outward 
organisation. 
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a post as that of niaphrian to go clown, were enough to 
maintain the old arrangement. But many disputes arose 
as to the Louiidaries of the two provinces, and the whole 
relation of maphrian to patriarch ; on the whole, how- 
ever, it was agreed that the patriarch’s indeed was the 
higher rank, hut that the maxahrian in his sp)here was 
quite indepeudeiit of him; and further, that for the 
election of a patriarch the co-ox)eratiou of the inaxjhriaii 
was indispensahle (unless that x>ost also was vacant), and 
that a maphriiin could only lie nominated with the sanction 
of the piatriarch. In the choice of a maphrian the wishes 
of the Eastern dioceses {i.c. of the bishops and heads of 
monasteries there) had to Ijo resx)eeted ; yet, as a rule, he 
was taken from the West. Mow Barhebrceus had already 
been designated as maphrian by the late xiatriarch, and, 
moreover, he seems to have been the ruling sxnrit in the 
electoral synod; accordmgly he was chosen “maxdniaii of 
Tagn't and the East” on Sunday, 20th January 1264. The 
Armenian king with his suite and olficials, spiritual and 
secular, were present at his consecration on tlie same day in 
the church of the Theotokos at Sis. Barhebiveus preached 
the sermon, which an interpreter translated into Armenian. 
The Armenians, be it noted in passing, were of the same 
creed as the Jacobites, brrt differed from them on many 
XJoints of ritual, and perhaps also in some subordinate, 
matters of dogma. Aiineiiians and Jacobites were thus 
very ready to suspect one another of heresy, and at best 
there was little love lost between the two pjarties.^ After 
XJatriarch and maxihrian liad received their diplomas of 
confirmation from the Mongol sovereign (whose assent 
liad doubtless been secured before the election) they with- 
drew, the one to Asia iMinor and the other to Mo.suL 

The Jacobites of the East had long lieen without any 

^ The relations of the Jacobites with the Monophvsite Copts were better. 
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proper go^■erullleut ; for the predecessor of Barhebi’ceus, 
his old fellow-student at Tripoli, had failed to establish 
his authority in the East, and soon withdrew into Syria, 
and after his death the vacancy had continued for nearly 
six years. The lands of the Tigris were terribly wasted. 
Although the Mongols still were more favourable to the 
Christians than to the Moslems, they were neither willing 
nor able to spare them in those wholesale massacres which 
constantly occurred. Moreover, the position of the Chris- 
tians, which was one of greater friendliness with the 
IMongols, and thus gave them a somewhat more self-reliant 
bearing, repeatedly excited the jealousy and fanaticism of 
the jMohammedan popidation, which was greatly superior 
in numbers and in strength ; in the district of Mosul, in 
particular, many bloody encounters took place. Matters 
were better in Aderbijiln (north - western IMedia), the 
favourite seat of the Mongolian rulers. There, until the 
reaction set in, the Christians suffered little molestation, 
and monasteries and churches arose in the capital cities 
of Menigha and Tabriz. The Jacobites were here less 
numerous than either Armenians or IS^estorians. Bar- 
hebrteus now laboured indefatigalily as niaphriun for the 
strengthening of his Church. He made many extensive 
journeys within his territory, took measures for the erection 
of ecclesiastical edifices, and consecrated numerous priests 
and bishops. He succeeded in maiutainhig good relations 
with the ilongolian court without coming into too close 
contact with it. And with all this he studied, wrote, and 
taught without intermission. 

At Mosul the maphruln was met in solemn procession 
by the officials of the Mohammedaii prince as well as by 
the Christians : the vassal of the Mongols had good reason 
for treating in a friendly way a man of mark who had 
just been the recipient of their favour. Still more solemn 
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was the reception of Baiiiehneus when, at Easter 1207, 
he came to Bagdad — still an imporiaiit place, notwithstand- 
ing its recent terrible sack. Such was the consideration 
enjoyed by Barhebricus, that even the catholicus of the 
Xestoriaiis sent a deputation, including two of his own 
nephews, to escort him mto his presence. A harmon\' 
like this, between the representatives of two creeds which 
had been separated by the hostility of eight centuries, is 
well worth remarking. Many Xestorians took part also 
in the service held by Barhebricus, at which was wrought 
the customary miracle of a spontaneous overflotv of the 
chrism at the moment of consecration.^ The catholicus, 
indeed, presently became jealous of his colleague’s popu- 
larity, but no mischief followed, for he died a fortnight 
after the festival (Saturday, 18th April 1265). After 
spending the entire summer in Bagdad, and consecrating 
numerous clergy of various grades, Barhebrieus returned 
again to the district of Mosul, where his proper see was. 
He usually lived in the great fortified monastery of St. 
Matthew, which was for the maphrian something lik’e 
what that of Barsauma was for the patriarch. 

The patriarch Ignatius, in the years immediately follow- 
ing, fell into a violent dispute with the physician Simeon, 
already mentioned, who had taken possession of the 
go^■ernment of the monastery of Barsauniil. As he had 
done thi.s on the strength of orders issued by the Mongols, 
Ignatius sought to obtain from these a decision in an o}ipo.site 
sense ; and although Baiheln-ieus earnestly urged linn to 
Come to some amicable settlement of the dilticulty, and 
not t(3 expose himself before “ the baiharian Huns, ’ he 
persevered in the line he had chosen. The maphriim 
naturally took this very ill. 'When, accordingly, in 1268, 

* Tins miracle rcc.alls tlint of the linuefdction of the blood of St. Januaiius 
at Xa[>les, and no doubt aduiita of a similar iiatmal eAplanatiuu. 
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ill the course of a journey westward to visit his relatives 
near Lake Van, he encountered the patriarch on his way 
to the Mongol court to compdain of Simeon, he sought to 
avoid a meeting, and the patriarch obtained one at last 
only with difficulty. Abaga, who had succeeded his father 
Hulagu in the sovereignty of the Mongols in February 
1265, actually promulgated a decree in accordance with 
the wishes of Ignatius ; but the influential Simeon contrived 
that it should straightway be cancelled by another, and 
Barhebrieus, detained in Cilicia by a serious illness, saw 
Simeon return in triumph with the decree in his hand. 
But the thspute was further prolonged. The Government 
pronounced alternately for this party and for that ; neither 
reconciliation nor compromise proved permanent. At last, 
in 1273, Barhebrieus, who had been called in as arbiter, 
was successful in composing the difterence. On this 
occasion he found his native land in jioor case. Moslem 
troops from Syria had invaded the Mongol territory, 
wasting it far and wide, and dragging many Christian 
women and children into slavery. The lords of Egypt 
and the petty princes of Syria were at that time at 
continual war with the Tartars, whom in the end they 
succeeded in shaking off; but the struggles m the mean- 
time had completed the ruin of many districts. Additional 
insecurity was caused by the presence of robber tril^es, 
which now could do pretty much as they pleased. Bar- 
hebroeus, who had taken upj temporary cpiartei's in the 
monastery of St. Sergius, was escorted thence to that of 
St. Barsauma by a body of fifty armed dependants. 

In Easter of 1277, Barhebrseus was again in Bagdad, 
where some years before a large new Jacobite church 
had been built in the neighbourhood of the former palaces 
of the Caliphs, mainly at the expjense of a rich Christian 
official named Safiaddaula. At this preriod, when the 
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Cliristians for a short time were able to raise their 
heads under the rule of the religiously indiftereiit, not 
to say stolid barbarians, frequent instances are met with 
in which wealthy private individuals devoted uioiiey to 
building churches. The smaller contributions of the poorei- 
members of the c<3mmunity — doubtless the main source 
of income for the higher clergy — were forthcoming, we 
may be sure, in unusual ahundaiice during tlie term of 
a maphrian so respected as Barhebneus. He was again 
received with great pomp by tlie Christians of Bagdad. 
The eatholicus of that time also, Heiilui by name, sent a 
deputation to meet hhn, and recei^■ed him immediately 
afterwards with honour. Jacobites and Kestoriaiis, at such 
a juncture at least, felt themselves to be branches of a 
common stem. 

Ill autumn of the same year Baihebrieus came to Tagri't, 
which, although nominally the see of the luaphriiui, liad 
beheld no incumlient of that office for sixty years. The 
Christian population of the place, to be sure, had been 
sadly diminished : for immediately after the fall of Bagdad 
the Mongols had put to death the Christians of Tagn't 
(whom they had at first spared) in their usual wholesale 
manner, for having concealed much property of the 
Moslems instead of giving it np to tlie conquerors (Balm 
Sunday, 1258). Barhebneus remained here in his nominal 
residence for two mouths. The following years he spent 
partly in the neighbourhood of Mosul and partly in 
Aderbijan. 

It is characteristic of the time that, in 1281, the 
Hestoriaiis, on the death of their patriarch l)enha, chose 
as his successor a clergyman deficient in ecclesiastical 
learning, whose recommendation was that he belonged to 
a nationality of Central Asia which was also largely 
represented at the Mongol court. This wa.s ^larcu.s, an 
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Uigur, or Turk of tlie farthest East, who had come from 
China on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but on accomit of the 
insecurity of the roads from war and robbers had been 
unable to complete the last comparatively short portion 
of the journey. As patriarch he bore the name Yavallahii, 
and he distinguished himself alike by his honesty and by 
his knowledge of the world. He showed great friendliness 
to the Jacobites ; but as he knew little of the old dogmatic 
controversies, and even in the simplicity of his heart sought 
relations with the pope, he is hardly entitled to so much 
credit for liberality of spirit as Barhebrceus is, who was 
well versed in the dogmatic questions which dimded the 
Christians of those countries, but, in marked contrast to 
the old champions of his Church, sought to minimise their 
importance. He expressly declared that the one thing 
needful was not love to Nestorius or to Jacobus (Baraclteus), 
but to Christ, appealing to the words of the apostle ; “ Who 
is Paul ? and who is Apollos ? ” (1 Cor. iii. 5). Isolated 
instances of similar irenical tendencies are met with else- 
where in the East during the crusading period. 

Barhelji’ccus, in the spring of 1282, wished to go to 
Tabriz, and, accordingly, owing to the insecurity of the 
roads through the Kurdish country, attached himself 
to the caravan of a Mongol princess. Xews now coming 
of the death of xVbaga, he proceeded to Alatag (also in 
Aderbijiiu), where, according to the provisions of Jenghiz 
Khan’s fundamental law, the new sovereign was to be 
chosen by the Mongolian assembly. Here he paid homage 
to Abaga’s brother Ahmed, who ascended the throne on 
21st June. He obtained also a diploma of confirmation, 
xlhmed, as his Araljic name testifies, had accepted Islam, 
and is reported to have ruled his conduct expressly with 
a view to the caliphate ; hut he was by no means fanatical, 
and he even renewed to the Christian monasteries, churches, 
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and. priesthood their privilege of exemption from taxation. 
And the pagan Aignn, Abaga’s sou, who oveithrew Ahmed 
in July 1284 and caused him to be put to death, was 
again exceptionally gracious to the Christians. The Mongols 
had already, indeed, begun by this time to go o^'er 
in troops to Islam, which was better suited to their 
character than even the crudest type of Christianity ; 
l3ut Barhebrmus did not live long enough to see all the 
hopes which the Christians of the East ^ had built upon 
these brutal barbarians completely falsified, and Islam 
once more restored to uii(.hvided ascendency in the wasted 
lands. 

In the autumn of 12S2, Barhebneus received in Tabriz a 
letter, in which the patriarch told him of his serious illness, 
and besought him to come and reheve him of the cares 
of his office; this was clearly intended to convey the wish 
that Barhebrauis should be his successor. IVinter being 
at hand, and the roads dangerous, the maphrian, however, 
did not comply -with this invitation. Ignatius died of 
dropsy on Tuesday, 17th Xovember, and the party of 
Simeon hastened to elect bishop rhili.)xeiius to the 
patriarchate (2nd February 1284). The election was 
held in the Barsaum.i monastery, and only three bishops, 
all belonging to depopulated dioceses in the neighbouihood, 
took part in it. But confirmation was obtained without 
delay from Alatag. Humble apologies were now tendered 
to the maphrian for the tmeanoiiical procedure, and he was 
entreated to give it his after-concurrence, without which 
the election could not hope for the approval of a majority 
of the bishops ; hut he turned the messengers away. E\ eii 
when Simeon the physician came in peiscjii, he coutiuued 
steadfast. It was not until the son of Simeon, a pupil of 
his own, with wlujm he was on personally friendly terms, 
1 Similai- exjiectatioiis were sometimes clierii-lieJ in tlie AVest also. 
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had a meeting with him (August 1284) that he condescended 
to accept the offered presents and to sanction the appoint- 
ment. AVe can well believe the assurance he then gave 
that he was far from wishing to be himself made patriarch, 
the secure and influential post he actually held being worth 
more to him than the headship of the Jacobite Church in 
the AA^est, which had been entirely desolated by war ; hard 
as the times were, he was better off than his predecessors. 
But he had to maintaiti the maphrian’s dignity, and his 
self-esteem also had been undoubtedly hurt, for he was 
well entitled to consider himself the foremost of the 
Jacobite clergy. The meeting referred to took place as 
Barhebrteus was once again ti’avelling in the caravan of 
a princess from Tabriz to the district of Mosul. 

Near the village of Bartelle, not far from the monastery 
of St. Matthew, he had built to the martyr “John the 
carpenter’s son” a new church, which he caused to be 
decorated by an artist from Constantinople, one of two 
painters whom the widow of Abaga, a natural daughter 
of the Greek emperor Michael, had fetched from the 
imperial city to adorn the church of her own denonina- 
tion (the Greek “ Orthodox ”) in Tabriz. But the old 
chiu'ch had been searched m A’ain for the relics of the 
martyr. After every one else had failed it was given to 
the maphrian, as he himself tells us, to discover the marble 
sarcophagus, in consequence of a vision for which he had 
prepared himself by prayer and fasting (23rd November 
1284). How far self-deception entered into this, we can 
hardly say. Barhebrieus was a cool-headed person, but 
like all his contemporaries he had sucked in belief in 
miracles and Avonders Avith his mother’s milk ; on the 
other hand, Ave shall hardly be doing an injustice even to 
the best representative of the Oriental clergy of that day 
if Ave deem him not incapable of a little pious fraud. 
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In 1285-86/ Barhebrsens, as we learn from one of his 
verses, was led by astrological calculations to expect his 
end ; a presentiment which proved true. His Irrother Bar- 
sauina, who was coirstantly beside him, and took charge 
of his buildmg undertaking's, sought to withdraw hun as 
far as possible from danger by inducing him to cprit the 
neighbourhood of iMosul, which was now yearly harassed 
Iry marauding bands from Syria, and to return to Meragha. 
Here he continued to labour for a while ; but on the 
night of 29th-30th July 12SG he died after a short illness 
of three clays. He had previously expressed his regret for 
having left his proper place from fear of the death that 
was inevitable. It may be supposed that he had felt some 
warnings of weakness, although his brother declares him to 
have been at the time in exceptionally good health. 

There were then in Meragha only foim Jacobite priests 
t(j conduct the funeral obsecpiies. But the Xestorian patri- 
arch Yavallaha, who happened to be also in the place, 
enjoined a day of strict mourning on all those in his 
obedience, and sent the bishops who were with him to 
the funeral. The Armenian and even the Greek clergy 
also took part in it; there were altogether about two 
hundred mourners, and for once the Christians showed a 
united front in face of the Moslems to do honour to a 
person so distinguished. "With solemnities which lasted 
over nine hours, Barhebra-us was buried at the S];)Ot where 
he had been wont to pray and administer the sacrament ; 
but at a later date his body was removed to the monastery 
of St. Matthew, where his grave is still shown. 

lYe do not need to make very great deductions from the 
high praise lavished on the character of Baiheljrieiis by 
Barsauma, his brother and successor. Had he nut been 
amiable and humane, he would hardly ha^'e stood in such 
1 The Syrian Julian year begins with 1st October. 
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pleasant relations with those of other Christian conimimions. 
And yet he was no weakling, but a thoroughly forceful man, 
not without ambition ; and in point of character, with all 
his imperfections, he certainly stood far aboye the large 
majority of the higher clergy of the East. 

His great actiyity is attested by his ecclesiastical build- 
ings, already begun when he was bishop of Aleppo, and by 
Ills literary works. From his twentieth year down to his 
last hour, his brother tells us, he studied and wrote without 
intermission. Barsauma’s list, which is not quite exhaus- 
tiye, enumerates thirty-one writings of Barhebrajus, among 
which are seyeral works of some compass. They are mostly 
in Syriac, but some in Arabic. ^Manuscripts of most of 
them can be found in European libraries, and sometimes 
there aie more copies than one — a sign that they were 
much lead. His books embrace almost all branches of 
the knowledge of his day. It would indeed be idle to 
expect much original thought or independent research in 
such a mediteyal and Eastern scholar. His principal oliject 
was to make accessible to the Syrians the productions of 
Arabian and older science. IMost of his encyclopiedic and 
separate scientific works are for the most part, accordingly, 
merely intelligent compilations or excerpts from earlier 
tieatises in Syriac or Arabic. Some are simply translations ; 
thus he rendered some works of the famous Aristotelian 
Avicenna from Arabic into Syriac. Barhebneus wrote on 
philosophy, medicine, astronomy and astrology, geography, 
history, jurisprudence, grammar, and so on ; among the 
subjects treated, the secular sciences are on the whole 
more prominent than theology proper. He ei'en compiled 
two little books of anecdotes. He earned the i'e.s2)ect of 
learned Moslems by his writings, and no doubt also by 
liis skill in oral teacliing and disputation. An odd proof 
of this is the foolish rumour that Barhelnmus on his death- 
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Led had turned Moslem : the thought was the expression 
of the wish to gain for Islam and eternal blessedness S(j 
distinguished a scholar. 

Some works of Barhebneus are still of great value, 
particularly his Sacred and Profane History, drawn from 
older Arabic, Syriac, and Persian woiks, and especially 
from the Syriac Church History of Michael, his fellow- 
townsman of IMelatia, who was Jacobite patriarch from 
1166 to 1199.^ It is distinguished by an apt selection of 
materials, contains much that is not to be found elsewhere, 
and is an important authority for the author’s own period. 
In his very last days Barhebneus wrote at Meragha, at the 
request of some IMoslenis, an Arabic edition of the Profane 
History, which is shorter than the Syriac work, but contains 
some new matter. Next in importance to the History is 
his larger Syriac Grammar, in which he tries to combine 
the method not very happily borrowed l.iy the older Syrians 
from the Greek grammarians with the Arabian system. 
Viewed in the light of modern philology the book shows 
great defects, but it is far ahead of the works that preceded 
it, and still very instructive. Further, his Scholia to the 
Bihle, which are more phiLdogical than theohjgical, are of 
value (especially for the history of the Syriac text) ; and so 
is his collection of Jacobite Canon Law. 

Barhebneus wrote metrical pieces also, lie has certainly 
none of the gifts of the heaveii-lHirn i)oet. These composi- 
tions have neither fancy nor passion. He writes them 
with his understanding, partly after the xiatteni rrf older 
Syrians, partly on Aral)ian and Persian models. The 
didactic wordiness of the Syrian poetry is often also 
apparent. But the skill and elegance with which he 

^ A ■work hitlierto kno’wn only by an abridged and interpolated Arnieuiaii 
traiiblatiun. The original has been recently discovered, but is not yet 
accessible. 
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handles the luiproiiiising materials of the ecclesiastical 
language is worthy of recognition, and he shows sphit 
and taste, especially in the short epigrammatic poems. 
He is further entitled to the credit of being almost 
entirely free from the verbal conceits which were so 
greatly affected in the poetry of that time. Generally 
speaking, he can fairly be put on a level with the average 
Arabic poets of his age, and certainly above most of the 
Syriac. Altogether he was one of the most eminent men 
of his Church and nation. 
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ICIXG THEODORE OF ABYSSIXIA} 

Abyssixia, that marvelloiis mountain land in wliieli the 
advantages of the tropical and temperate zones are united, 
was for centuries a single monarchy. The only African 
country whicli. retained its Christianity, it had not escaped 
without grievous injury the many e.xternal assaults and 
inward struggles through which it had passed ; and the 
bond which held together its different pro^■illc•es, ruled by 
local princes, and in part separated l>y well-marked physical 
features, was by no means strong. But, with all this, it 
still was a poweiful kingdom, governed by a race which an 
alleged descent fium Solomon, and still more a rule that 
liad continued without interruption from the thiiteeiith 
century, had invested with a nimbus of sanctity. But 
shortly after the midille of tlie eighteenth century the 
power of its sovereigms broke down. Betty princes asserted 
independence, and sought to extend their own doniinioiis : 
rude soldieis gra.sped a roytd authruity, and there was a 
constant succession of civil wars. The unspeakalile atrcici- 
ties connected with these contests completed the ruin of 
the Abyssinian civilisation, which, it must not be foigotten, 
had never stood very high. The prestige of the Soloinoide 
dynasty was so gieat that the actual rulers, some of them 
l\Iohanimedans and (tall.is, maintained it in mure: Imt its 
sovereigns, set up or dethroned at the plea.'iue i.f the 
conqueror fur the time being, had not the f.dnt,' .-t slrulow 
^ Orisiiially jjablidied in Deuticka Hiuiihclifu, x. (liS-i) y. 40G 

17 
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of power. When Elippell visited the capital Gondar in 1833, 
the reigning “king of the kings of Ethiopia” hardly had 
the revenue of a tolerably well-to-do private citizen. The 
clergy, who were extraordinarily numerous, were the only 
class who continued to flourish ; in the never-ending war- 
fare a church might he destroyed or a sanctuary desecrated 
here and there, but the old endowments were so rich, and 
the holders so skilful in working upon the superstitions of 
the people, that their interests never seriously suffered. 
They themselves were grossly superstitious, and for the 
most part little superior to the laity in culture. With 
some worthy exceptions the degenerate clergy have been, 
and still are, along mth a brutal soldiery, the worst curses 
of this unhappy country, so richly gifted by nature. 

Towards the middle of the present century, Abyssinia 
was partitioned into three mam principalities. The north 
was flrmly and strongly held by the cunning Ubie, heredi- 
tary chief of the Alpine district of Semyen, who had taken 
possession of Tigre, the seat of the oldest kingdom of 
Abyssinia and of the most ancient Abyssmian civUisatioii. 
The largest portion of the country was under Eas Ali, a 
Galla by race. Though a Mohammedan by origin, he had 
received Ijaptism; but he was regarded as a lukewarm 
Christian, — not because his life was irregular, for the 
same could be said of many good Christians, but because 
he tolerated Moslems : there were even whispers that, 
dreadful to relate, he had more than once eaten of the 
flesh of animals that Mohammedans had killed. He was 
good-humoured and indolent, permitted the local chiefs 
to do what they pleased, and was ne\'er able to bring 
some of the more powerful piinces to obedience. The 
chiefs of the unruly Wollo-Gallas, some of them related 
to him, acknowledged his suzerainty on the tacit condition 
that he should never trouble himself about anything they 
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did. In the extreme south was Shoa, completely inde- 
pendent, under a dynasty which had been in power from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and had at last 
assumed the royal title. Shoa, governed with considerable 
firmness, had no share in the confusions of the rest of 
Abyssinia, from which it is separated Ijoth by natural 
barriers and by wild Galla triljes. If, now, these chief 
riders had remained contented with the territory that 
each had acquired, the division would have been to the 
positive advantage of the country ; for Abyssinia, with its 
Alpine ranges and deep erosion valleys, which put a stop 
to all intercourse during the rainy season (our summer), 
is not fitted by nature to be a single State with effective 
administration from a single centre. But each ruler strove 
to extend his own authority by violence, or fraud and 
perjury, at the expense of his neighbour. It was only 
with difficulty that Has Ali, the lord of the central portion, 
resisted the encroachments of Ubie, and the eveilasting 
turbulence of great vassals and petty insurgents. 

In this condition of affinrs a powerful upstart suddenly 
arose and oi'erthrew all the princes of Aliyssinia. Few 
Europeans had so much as heard Kasa’s name as long as 
he continued to lie a more governor or rebel against his 
lord; and even to them it was a surprise when Kasa 
suddenly restored the old monarchy as “ Theodore, king 
of the kings of Ethiopia,” and united the entire country 
under his sway. The kingdom seemed once more to have 
a future before it ; for the new ruler was a man of excep- 
tional endowments, a mighty warrior, and a fiiend of 
progress. This anticipation was unfortunately not realised. 
Theodore had to carry uii a constant struggle for his 
authority, and his power had already been restricted 
almost to his own camp when the conflict with the 
English began. This conflict, through which his name 
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first came to be really known in Europe, reduced him to 
the alternatives of surrender or death ; nor did he hesitate 
in Iris clioice, dying as a king and a hero by his own 
hand, — a death which in the remembrance of posterity 
will ever place him in a different category from that of 
the many other rulers of savage peoples whom the British 
arms have subdued. 

Theodore was a barbarian, a frightfid despot, and yet a 
great man. If ever there was a tragedy, it is to be seen 
in the story of this child of the wilderness, who was called 
to, and achieved, the highest position ; but after unceasing 
struggle was overthrown by error, passion, and crime, more 
than by a foreign power. It will not be unprofitable to 
look for a little at his life. For his earlier history we are 
so fortunate as to possess, not merely the notices of various 
European travellers, but also a consecutive narrative down 
to the year 1860, written in Amharic (the chief dialect of 
modern Abyssinia) by Debtera Zeiiab, a cleric with whom 
he had personal relations.^ 

Kasa was born about the year 1820 in the land of 
Quara, in the extreme west of Abyssinia; his mother- 
tongue was doubtless the non-Semitic Agau there pre^'alent, 
and it is probable that his blood was mainly Agau. His 
origin was not low, as has sometimes been asserted ; his 
father, Hailu (or Haila Maryam), was a great noble, and 
for some time ruled Quara, in the capacity of governor, fur 
his powerful brother Keufu. Kasa’s mother, however, seems 
to have been of humble condition. As the loosest kind of 
polygamy pire vails among the nobles of Abyssinia, it is 
impossible for them to take very great care of all their 
oft'spaing. But it is nut uncommon for the obscurer 

^ The MS. was presented to the Royal Lihiary iu Berlin by the worthy 
missionary Fiad, along with a German ahndguieiit. A portion of the 
abridgment appears in his instructive 'vvoik, entitled T v:tlve Ytar^ in 
Abi/b6inia {ZtLvif Jahre in Ahetybiuitn), 
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children of princely fathers hy mothers of lower rank to 
rise to distinction. Ubie also was the son of a peasant girl. 
The youthful Kasa had been designed for a modest career ; 
it was intended that he shordd be trained for the Church in 
a monastery not far from Gondar, the capital. But he had 
early experience of war and its desolations. The governor 
for the time being had rebelled against his master, Eas 
Imam (luicle and predecessor of Eas Ali), who invaded 
the province in 1827. In the invasion Kasa’s monastery 
was destroyed, and Imam’s Galla soldiers made eunuchs 
of its forty-eight pupils, Kasa alone escaping. In this he 
must afterwards have recognised the hand of God, who had 
designed him for another career than the clerical, and 
delivered him from danger: for his faith in his “star” 
scarcely ever failed him to the last. I very much doubt 
the assertion of many Europeans, that his monkish educa- 
tion deeply influenced him. At an age of less than eight 
years, the boy cannot have become a theological scholar. 
His literary acquii-ements, measured even by Abyssinian 
standards, were never high. The use of Biblical expressions 
which he affected is not necessarily to be regarded in a man 
of his temperament as a result of direct teaching ; in words 
ail Abyssinians are excellent Christians. 

Kasa now entered the household of his uncle Kenfu, 
who ruled an extensive territory, and after his death, that 
of one of his sons. But Kasa’s cousins soon came to open 
war with each other, and in this he also took pait. The 
cousin on whose side he was had the worst of it ; Kasa 
was made a prisoner, but released by the victor in con- 
sideration of their youthful companionship. Misfortune 
upon misfortune now befell Kasa. On one occasion, when 
he again was unlucky enough to be on the loshig side, he 
had to remain in hiding for a month, and this within the 
territory that belonged to his own family ; as a scion of 
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a princely house he Lore the pretentious title of Ledj 
(“Youth,” i.e. “Junker” or “Prince”), and if discovered 
he would hardly have been spared by the enemy. In 
later prosperous days he conferred high honour and 
princely rewards on the cormtrymen who had sheltered 
him in this strait. Kasa served under a variety of captains 
great and small, and distinguished himself by his boldness 
and skill in battle and in the chase. For example, he once 
on horseback killed two elephants ; but in doing so he so 
roused the jealousy of his less fortunate chief that he found 
it necessary to quit his service without delay. On such 
lines zeal and patience might easily have raised him to 
high position; but he had a mind to be a master, not a 
servant, and became the leader of a robber baud. In 
these parts, to be sure, it is difficult to draw the line 
between a robber chief and a petty prince. For years 
Ixasa conducted plundering raids, great and small, in 
IVestern Abyssinia. His Abyssinian biogiupher, a peace- 
able man, with great seriousness and visible satisfaction, 
describes his “first triumph” as follows. Kasa had come 
to a sworn agreement with seventy robbers that all booty 
was to be common property. But on learning that they 
had secretly slaughtered for their own use a cow which 
they had stolen, he with twelve others fell upon his 
perjured “ brethren,” put them to flight, and cruelly muti- 
lated seven of their number who fell into his hands. In 
this he was no doubt ah’eady acting in his character as 
a God-appointed judge ; breach of oath demanded severe 
punishment. But it is too obvious how hardening must 
have been the tendency of such a life upon the future 
sovereign. It may be conjectured that he justified his 
robber hfe by the consideration that his energies were 
mainly dii-ected against Mohammedans and heathen. The 
great trading caravans are chiefly in the service of 
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Mohamiiiedaii merchants ; and the neighbours of Aljyssiiiia 
are almost all iloslem tribes, partly Arab, partly pure 
Africans. In these parts the two religions have been at 
enmity for many centuries. Xo one dreams of establishing 
peace between them ; and Kasa could not doubt that he 
served God better the more energetically he fought against 
the infidel. And he hated Islam all his life with hi.s whole 
soul. Enlightened as he was in many respects, and pro- 
found as was the contempt he ultimately came to feel for 
the Christian priests of his nation, he was constant in 
regarding himself as an instrument of God for the humilia- 
tion or extirpation of Islam, and in ever looking for the 
forgiveness of all his sins as the reward of his merit as 
champion against the enemies of Christ. Yet in the 
course of his freebooting life he was occasionally led to 
make alliance with Moslems, especially in undertakings 
against heathen negroes, who from time immemorial had 
been the objects of plundering expeditions and slave 
hunts on the part of Christians and Mohammedans, great 
sovereigns and petty priiieelings alike.^ Of course, in 
deahng with heathen, no more pity was shown than if 
they had been wild beasts, or rather less, for the hunted 
blacks often had the audacity to defend themselves with 
bravery. Active partieipatiou in operations of this kind 
was 110 school of clemency or amiable equalities, but it 
served to train Kasa as a general in prudence, promqititude, 
and solicitous care for his warriors. 

He and his com})aiiions were often in great straits, 
especially for want of food; but he gradually aciqiiired 
the position of a considerable prince iu bis native land 
of Quara. Though the terror of his enemies and of trading 

^ The good-natured Jlenilek of Shoa (now king of all Abyssinia) has 
undertaken many similar exjieditions against neighbouring peoqiles on a 
larger scale than the nefarious slave hunts of the Arabs, and not less 
inhuman. 
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caravans, he even thus early gave attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and protected the husbandmen. He further 
extended his influence hy matrimonial alliances. His 
reputation steadily increased, and the mother of Eas Ali, 
Jlenen, began to see that her best policy wordd be to put 
a good face on a bad business and formally bestow upon 
Kasa the governorship of Quara, which he already exercised 
in fact. This energetic and immoral woman ruled Gondar 
and its neighbouring lands for her son ; in her old age 
(1844) she married a member of the old royal family, 
whom she caused Eas Ali to proclaim as sovereign, her- 
self assuming the title of Itege (“ great queen ” or 
“ empress ”). Soon afterwards Henen even offered her 
granddaughter TeAvabetch, daughter of Eas Ali, to Kasa 
in marriage. Such unions in the case of Abyssinian 
princes are of even less political consequence than they 
are in Europe ; nevertheless it was a great elevation for 
Kasa to be brought in this way into siich close connection 
with the most powerful family in the kingdom. He 
accordingly dismissed all the wives he had ah'eady married 
— an ordinary proceeding in Abyssinia, requiring no special 
formalities — and espoused Tewabetch, who was still very 
young. The union was solemnised in the face of the 
church, — which is seldom done in these parts,— and Kasa 
remained faithful to his admirable coiisoi't as long as she 
Ih'ed, — a thing unheard of in the case of an Abyssinian 
grandee. Ec'en after her death he kept her in tender 
remembrance ; she was his good genius. But the marriage 
had not the effect of making Kasa an obedient subject ; in 
the autumn of 1846 he became a declared rebel, and defeated 
army after army. In one instance he ec^en made a naral 
expedition, attacking an island on Lake Tana, where a 
general opposed to him had taken refuge, with five hundred 
light reed-rafts, the only craft known in Abyssinia ; each 
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raft carried a musketeer, a spearman, and a slinger. One 
of Menen’s generals had grossly insulted Kasa. All over 
the country the story went that Kasa’s mother had in 
eaiiy life followed the humble calling of a dealer in 
kousso, the well - known remedy for tape - worm, a very 
conmion trouble in Abyssinia. The general in question 
had boastfully said before Menen and her people : “ Xever 
fear ; I shall biiiig you this son of the koiisso-seller with a 
string round his neck like an ichneumon.” But it was his 
evil fortune to be defeated and taken ; whereupon his con- 
queror caused a large (prantity of pounded kousso to be 
brought, and thus addressed him : “ My mother lias unfor- 
tunately not sold any kousso to-day, and so has no money 
to buy corn ; please therefore accept by way of refreslnnent 
the kousso that is left.” He then compelled the unfortunate 
man to swallow a large quantity of the nasty stutfd 

In June 1847, Menen took the field in person, but was 
wounded and made prisoner. As a ransom for his mother, 
Bas Ali handed over to Kasa her whole territory, reserving his 
own suzerainty. Kasa, who now assumed the title of Hejaz- 
niatch or Dejaz, borne by rulers of large piwinees, and by those 
in higher military commands (thus corresponding partly to 
our “ duke ” and partly to our “ general ”), in this way became 
one of the most powerful princes in the country. As such 
he followed alike his inclination and his conscience in leading 
an expedition against the “ Turlcs ” — that is, the Egyptians. 
He penetrated far into Senaar, but learned, in the neighbour- 
hood of Deberki, how powerless the bravest Abyssinian 
warriors were against soldiers who had European weapons 

^ I repeat tlie story exactly as given in the Aniliaric biography. 
D’Abbddie at the time heard a somewhat diiitrent version in Gondar 
{VAhys^inle et le roi Theodore, Paris 1S6S). D’Abbadic partly ditt'ers 
also in his order of events from the Abyssinian writer whom I follow: 
jierhaps he may in some instances be right, but in others he lias indubit- 
ably been misled by inaccurate recollection or by laLe information. 
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auil some elements of discipline. He was beaten, and 
compelled to retreat — a humiliation he never forgot. His 
hatred against all Moslems, and especially all Turks, became 
blind. As our ancestors once used to regard the possession 
of the Holy Land by the infidel as a personal reproach to 
themselves, so also did Kasa, along with many of his 
coimti’ymen ; but what vexed him still more was the thought 
that the coasts bordering upon Abyssmia, as well as so many 
other lands of Africa which he (m some eases rightly and in 
others wrongly) regarded as the ancient property of his own 
coimtry, were in the hands of Turks or other Moslems. He 
laid deeply to heart the lesson that European arms and 
European discipline give an army overpowering superiority, 
and it was always to him a matter of bitter regret that he 
could do so little to introduce real discipline among his 
troops. 

A new rebellion of Kasa’s ended less fortunately than his 
previous ones. He hoped to be a match for the numerous 
cavalry of his suzerain by the use of a kind of mines, and of 
wooden camions bound with iron rings — his first attempt at 
gun-making, a pmsuit that latterly became a passion with 
him. But the enemy found out his secret, and he had to 
submit himself without strikmg a blow. For two years he 
kept quiet; but in 1852 a quarrel again arose. Eas Ali 
stirred up against his son-in-law the powerful Goshu of 
Gojam, who had often been a thorn in his own side. Doubt- 
less he hoped that the two troublesome vassals would wear 
out their strength against one another. But on 27th Novem- 
ber 1852, Kasa surprised and defeated Goshu by one of those 
bold and rapid marches over difficult country which were 
the special terror of his foes. Goshu himself, one of the 
most distinguished warriors of Abyssinia, perished. The 
fame of the victor rose to a high pitch. He made as if he 
desired peace w’ith Eas Ali, but the Austrian vice-consul 
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Eeiz, who was with him in Jaiumry 1853, saw even then 
that the ambitious prince would soon be at blows, not only 
with him, but also with Ubie. And so it fell out. In two 
bloody battles the power of Eas Ali was utterly broken. 
From the battle of Aishal (28th June 1853), Kasa’s bio- 
grapher reckons the fall in Central Abyssinia of the Galla 
power, that is to say, of the dynasty of the Gallas, with 
their hordes of Mohammedan Galla eavah-y. Eas Ali rethed 
to a remote corner of the territory of his tribesmen, the 
A"eju-Gallas, where, it would seem, by the sufferatrce of his 
son-in-law, he continued to live for some ten years, and at 
last died in utter obscurity. 

After this (26th May 1854) a stratagem placed Bern, the 
son of Goshu, the bravest hero in all Abyssinia, in the hands 
of Kasa, who thus became master of the whole south-west. 
Bern, deserted by his army, prostrated himself before Kasa, 
with a stone on his neck, after the custom of the country ; 
but his conqueror seated him beside him, and asked, What 
wotdd you have done to me, had I Ijeen your prisoner ? ” “I 
wotdd not have allowed you to come into my presence, but 
would have taken good care to have you put to death with- 
out an audience,” was the answer ; upon which Kasa thanked 
God aloud for his victory. Bent remained in custody until 
the death of his comqueror. 

Of the same expedition the following anecdote is told. 
One of his servants boasted, after the fashion of Abyssinian 
warriors, “ Ko one, O Kasa, can lode even thy servants in 
the face, not to speak of thyself.” The prince happened to 
have in his hand at the moment one of the very brittle 
glass vessels in use among the Abyssiniaiis. This, by way 
of confirmation of what the man had said, he dashed upon a 
wooden dish ; the glass remained unbroken, but the wood 
fell into pieces. He now drew his sword, and proudly said, 

“ I, Christ’s servant, hold by Christ ; who can stand before 
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my face ? ” He then offered prayer, and drank mead from 
the glass. The story is no doubt an adorned version of 
something that really happened; it is of interest to us as 
showing that people had already begun to regard Kasa as 
iiiHneible. 

In the same summer (1854) Kasa attacked Ubie, the most 
powerfid of his rivals, resorting not only to arms, but to 
cunning and diplomacy. By the favour which he ostenta- 
tiously showed to the Homan Catholic bishop, an Italian 
named He Jacobis, he contrived to rouse the fears of Abba 
Selama, the spiritual head (Abnna) of the Abyssinian Church, 
that in the end Kasa’s territory was to be withdrawn from 
him, and brought into connection with the Eoman Chinch ; 
to prevent this the Abnna made a rapid change of front, and 
went over from Ubie, his benefactor, to Kasa, promising to 
crown him as sovereign. On this Kasa now expelled De 
Jacobis 1 and aU the other Catholic priests, as Ubie had 
previously banished the Protestant missionaries. 

On 9th February 1855 a decisive battle was fought, in 
which Ubie was made prisoner, and his whole dominions 
fell under the power of Kasa. Almost immediately (11th 
February) Kasa had himself anointed and crowned in the 
church of Deresge Maryam, by Abnna Selama, under the 
name of Theodore, as “ king of the kings of Ethiopia.” The 
choice of the name, which, confident of victory, he had 
announced to his soldiers before the battle, was well con- 

' De Jacobis is highly spoken of by all unprejudiced witnesses. With 
regard to all persons and things involving ecclesiastical interests, the judg- 
ments of Protestant and Catholic mis.sionaries alike, and their partisans 
(D'Abbadie, for example), must be received with caution. It is undeniable 
that Abyssinia offers a much less favourable field to Protestant than to 
Catholic missions. Even the narrowest type of Protestantism is something 
much too high for the Abyssiuians, not to .speak of negioes. The desiies 
that occasionally find e.v]iressioii on the part of Piussiii for a union of the 
Abyssinian with the “ Orthodox ” Church have small prospect of ever being 
fulfilled. 
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sidered. Throughout the country hopes had long been 
cherished of the appearance of a Messianic ruler, Theodore, 
who should restore the glories of the kingdom and subdue 
unbelievers, and this was the character which Kasa now took 
on himself to represent ; hut, curiously enough, he did not 
assume the proper unperial title of Hatse (or Hate, Ate), 
leaving it to the old and feeble John, husliand of Dlenen, 
who survived Theodore, and was always treated by him with 
the greatest respect, doubtless from some superstitious idea. 
The defect of Rasa’s ancestry was made good l>y courtly 
genealogists, who soon supplied a pedigree establishing the 
descent of his mother from .Solomon (that of his father 
was perhaps too well known), and thus making him to 
some extent a legitimate sovereign in the eyes of the 
people. 

But he attached no value to the outward display of royalty. 
He dressed like au ordinary ofticer, slept almost invaiiably 
in a military tent, and went barefoot like all his suljjects. 
At the same time, like some other great warrior kings, he 
had a touch of the theatrical in his character, which doubt- 
less helped to enhance his reputation with the Abyssinians. 
Thus, for example, he had a fancy for keeping tame lions. 
There must have been something kinglike in the whole 
aspect of the man ; he was of the middle height, very dark 
e^'en for an Abyssinian, with aristocratic features, a(piiline 
nose, aird fiery black eyes ; almost all Europeans who came 
before him were much impressed by him at tirst sight. 
Some of them also detected a trace of cunning in his face, 
and this was no doubt correct. Of insinuating addro.-s in 
his friendly moods, he could be terrible in the outbursts of 
his wrath. P(jssibly this wrath may sometimes have been 
merely assumed, as in the case of Xapoleoii I. 

One of his first acts as king was to renew the old laws 
against the slave trade and polygaim-. But unfortunately 
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his constant wars made it impossible to give full effect to 
the former prohibition ; and a real reformation of the fright- 
fully loose marriage relations which prevail in this very 
“ Christian ” State coidd not be effected by edicts apart from 
a movement of moral reformation. The law remained a 
dead letter, all the more that he himself personally in after 
years ^dolated it grossly. 

Theodore threw himself with all his might into the 
maintenance of justice. All the oppressed, so far as was at 
all possible, betook themselves directly to him. In Abyssinia 
the head of the State stdl personally discharges the fvmctions 
of judge. He sought to protect the coimtry folk against the 
excesses of the sokhers. His punishments were frightfuEy 
severe, but at the same time often milder than the laws 
prescribed. 'We would not excuse the excessive and shock- 
ing severity of Theodore’s punishments, such as the chopping 
off of hands and feet, and so on ; but it is fair to remember 
that it is only modern humanitarianisin that has finally put 
a stop to similar atrocities among ourselves, and that in 
Europe re^'olting corporal punishments were still sanctioned 
by law in an age where they were much less in harmony 
■with the prevailing ciHlisation than in modern Abyssinia. 
It ought to be added, that he not unfrequently pardoned 
vanquished foes. In his legal judgments he showed good 
sense. Decisions of his are quoted which are much better 
entitled to the epithet “ Solomonic ” than his genealogy is. 

ImniecUately after the subjugation of Hbie, Theodore 
marched against the WoUo-Gallas, reduced them to apparent 
subjection at the very first onset, and pushed farther to 
the south into the kingdom of Shoa, which, as we learn 
from the missionary Krapf, feared no assailant from the 
north, being covered (as it deemed) by the Wollos. Such 
an opinion would have been justified in the case of any 
ordiiiarv Abyssinian prmce, but not in that of Theodore. 
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He was soon master of all Shoa, and, the native king 
dying at the time, nominated a member of the same family, 
not as king, but as governor. Thus within less than a year 
Theodore had added to his old provinces all that remained 
of Abyssinia. 

But to conquer and to hold are not quite the same. 
Had Theodore been a cool-headed and highly - educated 
European, he would from the first have called a halt at 
the natural northern frontier of the Wollo country, the 
valley of the Beshelo. Eeally to subjugate this people was 
a much heavier task than he could have supposed. The 
AVoUos have long been Mohammedans, and are proud of 
their faith, although they know Init little of the di^ctrines 
of Islam, and have retained much that is of pagan origin. 
They are divided against themselves in genuine African 
fashion ; tribe is at war with tribe, clan with clan, iDut 
they were all at one in their love of independence and in 
hatred of the Christian conqueror. All the Gallas (all, 
at least, who Live in or near Abyssinia) are savage and 
Idoodthirsty, with all the instincts of the robber, not 
very courageous in open tight, but dangerous in guerilla 
warfare. The Wollos have the reputation also of being 
e.xceptionally treacherous. Their country, somewhat less, 
perhaps, than the kingdom of Saxony, is broken up l.yv 
great mountain ranges rising close to the snow line, and 
by numerous deep valleys, so as to make the reduction of 
a recalcitrant population under a united rule an e.xcessively 
difficult task. On the other hand, it offers abundant ci.iver 
for rebels and robbers ; and any one acquainted with the 
byways can easily incommode even consideralde b(3dies 
of troops. The Wollos are burn horsemen, and gallop along 
the steepest hillsides on their hardy ponies. Theodore 
carried on his war with them year after year. He was 
never defeated by them, and, in fact, they were afiuid .so 
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much as to look him in the face.^ His generals also ^Yere 
for the most j)art successful against them. Great parts 
of the country, and even prominent cliiefs, were often 
subdued by him, but he never became master of the whole. 
Sometimes with kindness, often with severity rising to 
atrocious cruelty, he sought to bring them under his sway ; 
but the result was always the same, that in the end in 
AYalloland he could call nothing his own except garrisoned 
fortresses hke Makdala.- 

IVIeanwhile arose, now in one province, now in another, 
various rebels, some of them members of old princely famUies, 
sometimes bold soldiers of fortune. Hone of them was at 
all a match for him. Wherever he made his appearance 
the armies of the insurgents were scattered like dust. By 
force or by artifice he succeeded in getting several of them 
into his power, and among them one who, as it seemed, 
was the most formidable of all — Hegusiu of Tigre (begiiuiiiig 
of 1801), with whom France had already entered into 
relations as “ King of Abyssinia.” Others took refuge in 
inaccessible deserts, or in steep rocky fastnesses, of which 
so many are found in Abyssinia. Had he not been 
hampered by the Wollos, he would doubtless have got 
the better of them all ; l.mt his war of extermination against 
tliese savages crippled him completely. He found no 
exceptional difficulty indeed in recruiting his armies, 
decimated though they were by the sword, and still more 
by periodical pestilence ; for Abyssinia has no lack of men 
with a taste for war and }ilunder, and Theodore’s name 
acted like a charm. The very size of his armies was his 
misfortune. He could not feed them in any regular way. 

^ When the English, immediately after the death of Tiieodore, showed his 
picture to the Wollo princess ilastiat, his bitter enem}', and a.sktd her 
whether it was like him, she replied, “ How can I tell ? Who has ever seen 
him and lived ? ” 

- Not llagdala, as it is usually written in England and Germany. 
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Though at the outset he strictly repressed all plundering 
in friendly districts, he soon had to concede eveiything 
to his hungry soldiers, and even to order the systematic 
robbery of pjrosperous regions. In this way the veneration 
of his people was turned into hatred the poverty-stricken 
peasants went to swell the ranks of the reljels, or, at least, 
I'obbed and murdered m secret. 

Theodore’s embarrassments were further incieased by his 
relations with the ecclesiastical authorities. At the head 
of the Abyssinian Church, a branch of the Coptic (the whole 
civilisation of Abyssinia, so far as it is Christian, is derived 
from the impure Coptic source), stands a bishop, who must 
be, not a native, but a Copt, sent by the (Monophysite) 
patriarch of Alexandria. This “Abuna,” in power and 
consideration, stands almost on a level with the king, has 
much larger revenues, and is reverenced by the masses 
as a god. Since November 1841 this position had been 
occupied by Abba Selama, mentioned above, a man of aljont 
the same age as Kasa-Theodore. Having as a child attended 
an English mission school, many English and German 
Protestants cherished great hopes regaixling him ; bnt 
other Europeans who happened to be in Abyssinia at the 
time of his arrival there, — Ferret and Galinier (French), 
and Muustield Parkins (English),— ulio had no ecclesiastical 
preoccupations, at once perceived him to be an iusigniticant, 
narrow-minded individrxal. Nowheie, moreover, could a 
prelate, with any serious iueliuatiou to i-eforniatiou, have 
a more difficult position than in the wretched Chmch C)f 
Abyssinia ; to make any progress with the laity woidd 
Ite difficult ; with the priesthood, impos.sible. As Abba 
Selama at the outset had the immeasurable advantage 
over the natives of a somewhat higher education and a 
much greater knowledge of the world, he ought certainly 

to have been able, in eonjunetion with such a man as 

18 
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Theodore, to improve many things, had he sho^Yll intelligence 
and adaptability. But he cared for nothing except his own 
spiritual independence. The king was very amenable to 
good advice, and had also laid him under special obligations 
iDy forcibly repressing a large party of the priests that for 
dogmatic reasons was hostile to him ; but instead of exercis- 
ing a moderating influence upon him, the prelate soon 
bi’ought matters to a complete breach. When the German 
missionary Krapf met the Icing in the heyday of his 
victorious career, in the spring of 1855, he still appeared 
to be in heart and soul at one with the Abuna ; but any 
one who is acquainted with the quarrels that subsequently 
arose can mark the root of them in the jealous temper 
which the language of the bishop, reported by Krapf, even 
then revealed. Soon afterwards a mutiny broke out in the 
army in Shoa, which to all appearance had been stirred up 
by the Abuna and the second spiritual authority in the 
kingdom, the supreme head of the monks. This was 
repressed without leading to an open conflict with the 
clerics. But soon a worse controversy arose. The king 
began to lay hands on the vast revenues of the Church 
to meet the demands of his army, — a measure certainly 
contrary to every usage of tlie country, and dictated only 
by sheerest necessity. Furtlier, he required the priests 
to uncover in his presence (he being filled witli the Spirit 
of God), just as they uncovered in presence of the ark 
(or altar), which was the Seat of God. In these contro- 
versies the king had to give way at first, but soon it went 
liard with the clergy. The biographer, though as respectful 
in his feeling towards the bishop as towards tlie king, 
accumulates all sorts of details fitted to make plain the 
contempt and hatred which Theodore gradually and increas- 
ingly came to feel towards the haughty head of the Church 
and the entire clergy. Even the supreme head of that 
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Church, the pcitriarcli of Alexaiiclria, on one occasion when 
he visited Abyssinia, had seriously e(3mproiiiised himself 
in the king’s eyes. IMoreover, the Almna appears to have 
been far from exemplary in lii.s private life. Theodore, 
accordingly, in the course of time, Ijroke loose from all 
clerical restraints. In his later years he deliberately set 
fire to sacred, buildings, burned down the town of Gondar 
precisely because it was “ the city of the priests,” tlnew 
the Abuna into prison, and finally e^'eu, on his own 
authority, issued to himself and his soldiers a dispensation 
from fasting, perhaps the most important duty of AlDyssinian 
Christianity; and all this the piiesthood had silently to 
endure. On the other hand, of course, their hatred helped 
to alienate the people from the king, and the Abuna in his 
prison maintained close relations with the more important 
reliefs. 

In the first years of his reign Theodore had two faithful 
counsellors in Plowden, the Biitish consul, and John Bell, 
who had come into the country along with Blowden, had 
almost become an Abyssinian, and adhered with touching 
fidelity to the master whose service he had joined. These 
two had a great influence in stimulating his desire for the 
introduction of European manners, or rather of the arts 
of Europe; when he compared them and what he learned 
from them about Europe with his own Abyssinians, the 
latter could not but fall greatly in his estimation, and 
perhaps in the end he even came to value his own people 
too lightly, and to judge tliem too severely. Blowden, 
unfortunately, was recalled by his Government to the poit 
of Massowa, and on his journey (March 1860) fell into 
the hands of a rebel, a cousin of the king, receiving wounds 
of which he soon afterwards died. Theodore at once set 
out against the miscreant, who fell in the battle that 
followed, slain, it is said, by the hand of Bell, who in his 
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turn was killed while shielding the king with his own 
person. Theodore terribly avenged his two fiieuds, whose 
loss was ue^■e^ repaired to him. Queen Tewabetch, to 
whom, as we have seen, ke clung with all his soul, had 
died previously on ISth August 1868 ; Flad tells us that 
he regarded her death as a divine judgment on him for 
having shortly before caused the wife of au arch-rebel who 
had fallen into his hands to Ije cruelly butchered. 

Contuiual conflicts left the king no leisure to carry out 
reforms, however much his heart may have been set on 
them. Before everything else the construe tion of roads, 
bridges, and viaducts was a necessity for the country, and 
Yuth road-making he did actually make a beginning. The 
first section was completed in 1858, under the direction 
of Zander, a Clennan painter. When he complained that 
the necessary assistance was not being given to him, the 
king caused the gu\'ernor of the district to be whipped and 
laid in irons, rewarding Zander richly. Theodoi'e desired 
nothing more ardently than the immigration of European 
artisans and mechanics. With more of these and fewer 
missionaries, much disaster would have been averted and 
much good done. 

To outward seeming Theodore was at the height of his 
power between 1861 and 1863. It was only in these years 
that he actually wielded authority, through his governor, 
over the whole of Tigre, the one prindiice which has 
tolerably easy communications with the coast. But his 
struggles with the Wollos wasted his strength, and con- 
tinually ga^'e rebels renewed opportunities to rise. From 
1863 onwards, his difficulties increased day liy day. At 
the same time the king’s disptositiou steadily became 
gloomier. From the first he had been capricious, subject 
to violent outbursts of wrath, and in his passion cap)able 
of the most dreadful actions. But now he experienced 
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disappoiiitiiieiit after disappuintuieiit. Piiiice ileuilek of 
Slioa escaped from Makdala in 1865, and again set up 
the kingdom of his fathers ; Theoilore attempted to 
dethrone him once more, but was compelled to retire 
from Shoa without accomplishing his oliject. One pro- 
^'ince after another was lost, temporarily or permanently. 
Even in the earlier years of his sovereignty many of his 
grandees in whom lie had reposed perfect confidence had 
left him and become rebels. This made him ever more 
mistrustfid, and increased his contempt for his fellow- 
countrymen. Ultimately, on the slightest suspicion, or 
even out of mere caprice, he would put in irons, hrr a 
longer or shorter time, Iris most faitliful servants, some of 
whom in the long-run proved their fidelity by dying with 
him. In his youthful days as r(rljber chief and adventurer 
he had resemliled David, who, secure of his future, had led 
a freebooter life among the mountains of southern Judah 
(of course one must renreniber that the African character 
is much ruder still than that of ancient Israel) ; now, in 
one aspect at least, he often resembled Saul when the 
evil spirit had come upon him. When Theodore sat 
gloomily brooding, every one who knew him took care 
to avoid him ; kindly attendants sought to keep off visitor.s 
with the transparent pretence that the king was asleep. 

It is no more true cif Theodore than of any other 
extraordinary man, that his whole character was suddeidy 
tiausf(3rmed. All his faults showed themselves at an eaily 
lieriod, some of them in a very maiked way; but in late 
years his bad equalities Ijecame more and mure qjromiiieiit, 
and overgrew his better nature. Terimesh, the qjroud 
daughter of the aged Ubie, whom he maiiied some five 
years after the death of the l.)eloved Tewaljeteh, was unalde 
t(3 hold his affections ; and with the full consciousness that 
he was doing wrong he abandoned hiui.self to the usual 
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polygamy of the native princes. Like most of the 
Ahyssiniau grandees, lie had always been a heavy drinker : 
but in his last years, contrary to his earlier practice, he 
often got drunk, and when in this condition gave orders 
of the most bloody description, which he afterwards bitterly 
repented. But this man, who sometimes in auger or drunk- 
enness, sometimes with the clear conscience of a ruler or 
judge sacrificing to the pulilic weal or to the cause of 
righteousness, butchered thousands of people, and burned 
churches and cities to the ground — this very man played 
in the most genial way with little children, in his expedi- 
tions was scrupulously careful that the women and children. 
niuubers of whom always accompany an Abyssinian army, 
should come to no harm, and was ready to assist personally 
the exhausted soldier who had fallen out of the ranks. 

It would serve no purpose to go into details of the 
embroilment with England in which Theodore ultimately 
met Ms death. It was a singular combination of unfortunate 
circumstances, misunderstandings, blunders, and crimes. 
Consul Cameron, a man worthy of all respect, was not 
accpiainted with Abyssinia and Theodore as Plowden, his 
predecessor, had been, neither does he seem to have been 
a 2 ^crsona. grata to the king. In the letter of which he was 
the beater (October 1862), Earl Bussell thanked Theodore 
courteously and coldly for his treatment of Plowden, when 
the king felt entitled to expect a direct communicatioii 
from the sovereign as between etpials. Theodore lost no 
time in expresshig to Cameron the hatred he felt against 
his hereditary enemies, the Turks. But Cameron had 
instructions to enter into communication with the Egyptian 
authorities, and this presently made him hateful to Theo- 
dore. The king himself, the servant of Christ, had refused 
all friendly agreement with the unbelieving Egyptians, 
although the A'iccroy Said Pasha liad taken much pains 
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in this direction, and it was incomprehensible to him how 
Christian Europe could hold alliance with Turks, or leave 
them in possession of lands formerly Christian. We smile 
at his narrowness ; but how long is it since similar views 
prevailed all over Euroxie ? And did not Eussia in her 
last Eastern war succeed in reviving in Europe, and 
especially in England, the antipathy of Christians against 
the unchristian Turks, and in making it ser\'e her own 
policy of coiKpiest ? It was inexcusable that Theodore’s 
letter to the Queen, delivered to the c(jusul, received no 
answer ; the neglect was felt profoundly. Incautious oral, 
written, or printed rrtterances of Europeans, communicated 
idly or in malice, further embittered him. He was well 
aware that Europeans were his superiors in civilisation ; 
but he had a just sense of his personal dignity, and it 
stung him to the (prick to hear that he was spoken of 
as a savage. What irritated hinr altove all was to learn 
that his mother, on whom he rested his claim as a legiti- 
mate sovereign, had Ireen spokerr of as a kotrsso-seller.^ 
The Jewish rnissiorrary Sterrr irrade himself particularly 
obrroxiorrs by rrtterarrces of this kind. Theodore had never 
conceded to the foreigrr eonsrrls the privilege of iut'iukdjility, 
which is cprite unknown ter the Abyssinians. He claimed 
for himself a perfect right to treat discourteous grrests 
exactly as he worrld treat his owrr subjects. Thus in ISGJ 
he put irr irorrs the Ererreh consrrl Lejearr who had otl'ended 
hint, arrd afterwards expelled him. Irr like marrrier, in 
Janrrary 1SG4, he prrt corrsrrl Carireron irr irons. The other 
Errrrjpearrs also, who were trrrder his control, were either 
irrrprisorred or kept rrrrder prisorr srrrveillanee. These were 
for the rrrost part Germarrs, some of them missi(.»rrciries, 
(jthers of theur artisans, wIkj h;rd beeir sent iirto Abyssirriu 
in the missionary interest, but had been employed Ijy 
^ See altore, p. 205. 
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Theodore in eauiioii - founding and other works not of a 
particularly evaugelistic character; there were, besides, a 
few travellers aud adventurers of various descriptions. 
Most of them seem to have been worthy persons. 

Britain, of course, could not submit quietly to the im- 
misonnient of lier consul. But the Goveriiuient sought, 
in the first instance, very properly, to wui the king to 
a better temper, and sent Eassam, a born Oriental (of 
Mosul), and a man of intelligence and address, with a 
letter from the Queen to Theodore. The latter gave 
Eassani a very friendly reception (March 186G), aud 
promised to release the captives. But he could never 
make up his mind to fulfil this promise. Eeeollections 
of real or supposed insults continually came in the way. 
He had, moreover, the idea that in Cameron and the 
missionaries he possessed valuable hostages whose delivery 
might be made to depend on the arrival from England 
of the artisans and implements he so earnestly desired. 
Personal misunderstandings, and perhaps misrepresenta- 
tions, did the rest; until, finally, the gloomy despot, 
liemmed in on every side by manifold straits, caused 
Eassam also and his suite to be sent to the rocky fast- 
ness of Makdala, and there confined. The captmty, 
judged according to Abyssinian ideas, was certainly of a 
mild description, and Theodore always maintained fiiendly 
feelings towards Eassam, while regarding Cameron, Stern, 
and some others as his enemies. He tacitly showed his 
high respect for the Europeans by the immunity for life 
and limli which he allowed them to enjoy, while he would 
mutilate or put to death his own subjects on the slightest 
provocation. 

Eassam’s imprisonment compelled Britain to declare war. 
"When the troops landed on the Eed Sea coast, not far from 
Massowa, in the end of 1867, Theodore was already in the 
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direst straits. But wherever he showed himself with his 
army, he still continued to he undisputed lord ; for no one 
dared to meet him in the field. Had he in these cir- 
cumstances simply retii'ed before the British troops, and 
withdrawn with his captives into the hot fever-haunted 
wilderness of his native Quara, he would have involved his 
assailants in endless difficulties. Fortunately, however, he 
determined to choose Makdala — to Abyssiuians impregnable 
— as the place where to concentrate all his fighting power. 
The same stronghold, more than 9000 feet aljove sea level, 
and nearly -1000 feet above the river Beshelo, less than 
five miles off, in a direct line, was also, as being the place 
where the prisoners were kept, the (objective of the British. 
Theodore’s last march was really a magnificent performance. 
For the transit of the heavy ordnance, cast by his European 
\vorkmen, with which he prop(.ised to defend Hakdala, roads 
had first to be made, often along dizzy precipices. Tlieodore 
personally superintended all the works, and often personally 
took a share in tlieui. In his heart what he hoped for was 
a peaceful arrangement with the British, though in moments 
of excitement he may sometimes have actually thought of 
their defeat and annihilation as possible. He reached 
ilakdala, which, includhig its outworks, has acconinioda- 
ti(jn for many thousands, only shortly Ijefore the arrival 
of the British. He liad gone into the net almost with his 
eyes open. 

The arrangements for the English expedition, which was 
commanded by Sir llobert Xapier, were not at first particu- 
larly skilful ; and the final success was mainly due to Colonel 
Merewether, to the never-to-be-forgotten Werner Munzinger, 
who had been appointed British vice-consul, and, as inti- 
mately acrpiainted with the land and its pei'iple, had charge 
of the negotiations with the native rulers, and, lastly, to 
Colonel Phayre. To within a short distance of ilakdala the 
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route lay through the territory of princes who were in rehel- 
liou against Theodore, and indeed, to some extent, also at 
feud with each other. To secure free passage everywhere, 
accordingly, it was never necessary to resort to open force ; 
diplomatic negotiation was enough. To concj[uer the ph}'sical 
obstacles, once Abyssinia proper hud been reached, was no 
very difficult task for British troops with British resources. 

At Arogu, near Makdala, a portion of Theodore’s army fell 
upon the British, and was, of course, scattered (10th April 
1868) ; no Abyssinian bravery could withstand Snider rifles, 
rockets, and artillery. The king recognised that he could 
never again bring his troops to face such a foe. Hope alter- 
nated with paroxysms of rage. He began to treat with 
Xapier, and at last released all the Europeans unconditionally. 
It is possible that he may ha\-e done this because he hud 
been informed that Xapier was prepaied to accept a present 
from him, and so had virtually conceded peace ; lout it is at 
least eipually pirobuble that he did not wish the Europeans 
to be involved in his ruin. Shortly before this, at any rate, 
he had made an attempt (prevented by his grandees) at 
suicide, without previously giving orders that he should be 
avenged on his prisoners. The intelligence he had received 
soon proved to have been false ; the British pressed forward, 
and his army deserted him. The proud king could not yield 
to Xapier’s demand that he should surrender ; with a few of 
his faithful followers he went to meet the foe, and after some 
of those beside him had fallen, he shot himself with his own 
pistol (Easter Monday, ITth April). 

The British soldiers showed little respect hjr the body, 
but their commander afterwards caused it to be buried after 
the rites of the Abyssinian Church. The conquerors liber- 
ated all the cajitives in Makdala, — scions of ancient families, 
rebels, robbers, officials, and officers in disgrace, — people for 
the most part of very questionable antecedents. The young 
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queen Teruiiesli, along with the boy Alein-ayehu, Theodore's 
only legitimate son, accompanied the British on their return. 
She died of consumption before she cordd leave A]j}'ssiuia, 
the boy not long afterwards in Englaiiel. The army quitteol 
the country as promptly as might he, in view of the approach 
of the rainy season, which makes all communication impos- 
sible. It is to be regTetted that so little care was taken to 
utilise the opportunity offered by the expedition for a more 
exact scientific survey of the country.’- 

Thus lies Theodore in the mountain fastness of the Wollo- 
Gallas. I do not know whether these savages have dese- 
crated the grave of their mortal enemy, or whether, perhaps, 
their awe of him still keeps them at a distance. Legend is 
certain ultimately to glorify the memory of Theodore among 
the Christians of Abyssinia; songs will long be sung and 
stories told of the mfghty king who restored the kingdom, 
triumphed over the infidel, and at last, worsted by the 
magical arts of stmugers, preferred death to surrender. 


The task of permauenth' uniting Abyssinia, in which 
Theodore failed, proved equally impracticable to John, who 
came to the fioiit, in the first instance, as an ally of the 
British, and afterwards succeeded to the soveieigiity. By 
his fall (10th March 1889) in the uuhaiipy war against the 
“ dervishes ” or Moslem zealots of the Soudan, the path Wtis 
cleared for Meuilek of Shoa, nho enjoyed the support of 
Italy. The establishment of the Italians on the Bed Sea 
littoral, and their policy there, which, though not free from 
many mistakes, has l.ieeu on the whole very iiitelligeiit and 

^ Of works upon the campaign that are not purely military, Ly far the 
best, so far as I know, is that of Markham (-.-1 llhtory of the Ahysilnian 
ExytiUtion, London 1S69). The wiitei is a keen obi>erver, and an im- 
partial judge. 
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effective, according to all appearance, promises a new era for 
Abyssinia. If Italy perseveres with firmness, prudence, and 
moderation on the laborious path on which she has entered, 
and if the policy represented by Count Antonelli and others 
is not frustrated by party exigencies or excessive parsimony, 
she may derive great advantages from her African enterprise. 
But Abyssinia will profit still more, though there be an 
end to the proud dream of an independent kingdom of all 
Abyssinia. 
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